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LEIGH HUNT. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


I map but one interview with Leigh Hunt, yet se 
satisfactory was that interview, in its exhibition of 
his peculiar characteristics, both as poet and man, 
that I doubt whether a month’s acquaintance would 
have done more. It was in June, 1857, when I was 
spending a fortnight in Londo», preparatory to my 
summer tour in Norway. Mr. Buchanan Rad, the 
poet and artist, and Mr. Moran of the American 
Legation, bc th of whom were frieads of Mr. Hant 
kindly invited me, with his permission, to spend ar 
evening with him. 

In the long summer twilight we drove out past 
Kensington and Brompton, mile after mile, through 
the endless London, until we reached the quiet shades 
of Hammersmith. Here the pulses of the great city 
are no longer felt: lanes of modest cottages and gar- 
dens branch off from the main thoroughfare, and one 
ean live in as complete a seclusion as among the 
mountains of Camberland. In one of those neat, 
silent lanes, where grass and paving-stones seem to 
be striving alike for the upper hand, we found the 
poet’s residence—a plain two-story brick cottage, of 
the humblest size, but as trim and snug in its outward 
aspect as it could well be. 

Hunt’s wife had been dead for nearly a year, and 
he was living alone, with but a single servant. His 
pension, and the moderate income which he received 
frem his books, were sufficient for his necessities, 
and he was at last enjoying a little pecuniary peace, 
after a long struggle with those material difficulties 
which he, least of a!l poets, was filted to encounter. 
The servant ushered us, through a diminutive hall, 
imto a little library, on the threshold of which Mr. 
Hunt met us. The first impression which I received 
from his presence was that of his thorough gentieness 
and refinement. He was tall—nearly six feet—but 
slender, and still perfectly erect, in spite of his seventy 
years. This was all I could notice in the twilight, 
but I felt the cordial pressure of a small, warm, deli- 
eate hand, as he welcomed me with a manner in 
which there was something of a fine antique 
courtesy. 

We entered the little reon, the servant lighted the 
Jamp, and we took seats at the four sides of a table 
just large enough to accommodate us. The walls 
were covered with books from floor to ceiling: a 
single window opened upon a few square yards of 
garden, and there was jast sufficient 100m for the 
servant to pass around, outside of us. Nothing could 
be more eozy and comfortable. The narrow quarters 
disposed each one of us to genial, social converse, 
and we should have felt muth less at home in the 
large and lofty hall of an aristocratic mansion. It 
was a partie carrée, such as would have rejoiced the 
heart of Barry Cornwall. 

While our host was filling the tea-cups, I studied 
his face in the lamp-light. It was a head which Van- 
dyke should have painted—a fine oval, with a low, 
plac d brow, kind, sweet, serious eyes of bluish-gray, 
a nese rather long, but not prominent, full, delieately- 
cut. sensitive mouth, and a chin short and retreating, 
but dimpled in the center. His hair, abundant, and 
pere silver in its hue, was parted in the middle, and 
fell in Jong waves to his shoulders. He was dressed 
in black, with a collar turned down, so as to show 
more of the throat than is usual in Englishmen. 
There was something saintly in the mildness, seren- 
ity, and perfect refinement of his features, but they 
wore an expression of habitaal cheerfalness and 
happiness which we never fiad on the faces of saints. 
His voice was low and clear, with an exquisitely dis- 
tinct articulation. 

Leigh Hunt, in fact, might justly be called, among 
poets, the Apostle of Cheerfulness. No author ever 
possessed a sunnier philosophy. All the hardships 
and disappointments of his life could not sour or 
embitter him. He stuck bravely to the theory that 
everything was good and beautiful—that there was 
no inherent evil in the nature of Man, and no reason 
why every human being on the face of the earth 
should not be jolly. Not a dark, or morbid, or com- 
pleining line is to be found in all his works. His 
poems are full of breezes, and odors, and sunshine, 
and Javghter. His personality conveyed just the 
same impression, and one of his first remarks, on 
that evening, was an amusing confirmation of it. 
“T have recently lost most of my teeth,” said he ; 
“aid Iam surprised to find that I suffer sone in- 
conv: nience from it. I always supposed that Nature 
would compensate us fer every loss of the kind— 
either that the gums would harden so as to take the 
place of teeth, or that I should lose all desire for fooi 
whieh requires mastication: but it does not seem to 
be so. I am a little disappointed, I must confess ; 
but I shall try the experiment a while longer.” 

By degrees, he fell iato his favorite theme—that of 
the absolute goodness and beauty of everything. I 
expressed a different opinion, mainly for the sake of 
hearing how he would defend himself. He skipped 
over contradictory facts and arguments, however, 
with a cheerful agility which showed that he was 
used to it. “ Why,” he exclaimed, “ nobody does evil 
for the love of it. Evil is simply a bad habit, a 
diseased condition of the mind. Even the man who 
assaults or robs you tries first to excite your anger 
against him, so that his act may seem to himself to 
be a retaliation, rather than an unprovoked wrong. 
Jf men were properly educated, they would all be 
good. The bad are simply to be pitied, not blamed, 
because their lives have been distorted, and generally 
by no fault of their own.” It was pleasant to hear 
such kindly sentiments from an old man whose life 
had not been tery fortunate, except in its associa- 
tions; but I candidly confessed that I was unable to 
accept quite so good-natured a philosophy. 

When tea had been removed, and a more poetic 
beverage made its appearance, he brought out some 
of his treasures—locks of hair from the heads of 
poets, from Milton to Browning. He made me touch 
them all in succession, “ because,” said he, “ when 
you touch the hair, you actually touch the man him- 
self. This is a part of Milton, as much as his hand.” 
I touched the “ thin white threads,” which Keats and 
Hunt himself have celebrated in sonnets; then a 
gray lock from Swift’s temple; a harsh, wiry taft 
from Dr. Johnson’s head ; the bright chestnut, silky 
hair that had once been tossed back from Shelley’s 
spiritual brow, and the thick auburn curls of Keats. 
Hunt described to us the last-named poet in a few 
words, but with a picturesque power which enabled 
me to see him very distinctly, as he lived and spoke. 
The picture was another evidence that true poets are 
not the pale, pining, melancholy creatures which 
sentimental young ladies imagine them to be. 

In the course ef our cenversation, some remark 
about birds led Hunt to take down a volume and read 
to us the song of a nightingale, as put into words by 
some Italian author. He read it in a silvery, chirping 
tone, running over the trills and lingering on the sus- 
tained notes in a way which reproduced all of the 
nightingale’s song except its passion. His reading 
ef poetry was likewise fine, but characteristic : he 
never could have chanted Milton with the grand and 
solemn monotony of Tennyson's voice. 

Hunt’s father was a Philadelphian, and he was re- 
‘ated to Benjamin West by the mother’s side. He 
was mach interested in learniag that the children of 
4ia‘ricans, though born abroad, are still American 
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citizens, and that, therefore, he enjoyed the citizen- 
ehip of both hemispheres. His first volame of poems 
(“ Foliage’) was reprinted in Philadelphia in 1817. 
He spoke with great satisfaction of his American 
reputation, his previous idea of the “‘ shop-board” 
having perhaps been modified by the offer of Ticknor 
& Fields to pay him a copyright on his works. 

Dickens’s character of “ Harold Skimpole,” in 
“ Bleak House,” which, by the novelist’s confession, 
was Crawn from Leigh Hunt, is a glaring caricature. 
Placing, himself, very little value upon money, Hunt 
could not 1ecognize ite aetual value in the eyes of 
others. He borrowed es freely as he would have 
given, bad the case been reversed, and he was per- 
haps as careless about paying as he would have been 
about demanding payment. This, of course, was a 
weakness which we cannot justify ; but neither can 
we justify the wanton and distorted exhibition of it 
by a brother author. Hunt was also called selfish. 
All persons of exquisite and delicate taste are neces- 
sarily—perhaps unconscfously—selfish in certain 
ways. Hunt’s conduct, however, during his imprison- 
ment, shows that he knew how to endure serious 
loss for the sake of a principle, and that the baser 
forms of selfishness had no place in his nature. 
His kindly philosophy was sincere, and, whatever 
faults he may have had, the example cf patience 
and cheerfulness which he gives us far overbalances 
them. 

The world is full of weeping and wailing authors, 
and we should be thankful for one who does not swell 
the utterance of misery—who conceals his tears, 
and shows us a happy face wherever we meet him. 

B. T. 





BELOW AND ABOVE. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWR, 
BELOW. 
LovupDLy sweep the winds of autumn 
O’er that lone beloved grave, 
Where we laid those sunny ringlets, 
When those blue eyes set like stars, 
Leaving us to outer darkness. 
Oh the longing and the aching! 
Oh the sere deserted grave ! 


Let the grass turn brown upon thee, 
Brown and withered like our dreams! 
Let the wind moan through the pine-tree: 
With a dreary, dirgelike whistle, 

Sweep the dead leaves on its bosom— 
Moaning, sobbing through the branches, 
Where the summer laughed so gaily. 


He is gone, our boy of summer— 
Gone the light of his blue eyes, 
Gone the tender heart and manly, 
Gone the dreams and the aspirings— 
Nothing but the mound remaineth, 
And the aching in our bosoms, 

Ever aching, ever throbbing : 

Who shall bring it unto rest ? 


ABOVE.—A Visrox. 
Coming down a golden street 
I beheld my vanished one, 
And he moveth on a cloud; 
And bis forehead wears a star; 
And his blue eyes, deep and holy, 
Fixed as in a blessed dream, 
See some mystery of joy, 
Some unuttered depth of love. 


And his vesture is as blue 

As the skies of summer are, 

Falling with a saintly sweep, 

With a sacred stillness swaying ; 
And he presseth to his bosom 

Harp of strange and mystic fashion, 
And his hands like living pearls 
Wander o’er the golden strings. 


And the music that ariseth, 

Who can utter or divine it? 

Tn that strange celestial thrilling, 
Every memory of sorrow, 

Every heartache, every anguish, 
Every fear for the to-morrow, 
Melt away in charméd rest. 


And there be around him many, 

Bright with robes like evening clouds— 
Tender green and clearest amber, 

©: imson fading into rose, 

Robes of flames and robes of silver— 
And their hues all thrill and tremble 
With a living light of feeling, 
Deep’ning with each heart’s pulsation, 
Till in vivid trance of color 

That celestial rainbow glows, 


How they float and wreathe and brighten, 
Bending low their starry brows, 
Singing with a tender cadence, 
And their hands, like spotless lilies, 
Folded on their prayerful breasts. 
In their singing seem to mingle 
Tender airs of by-gone days: 
Mother-hymnings by the cradle, 
Mother-moanings by the grave, 
Songs of human love and sorrow, 
Songs of endless love and rest ;— 
In the pauses of that music 

Every throb of sorrow dies. 


Oh, my own, my heart’s beloved, 

Vainly have I wept above thee— 

Would I call thee from thy glory 

To this world’s impurity 7— 

Lo! it passeth ; it dissolveth, 

All the vision melts away ; 

But as if a heavenly lily 

Dropped into my aching breast, 

With a healing sweetness laden, 

With a mystic breath of rest, 

I am charmed into forgetting 

Autumn winds and dreary grave. 

H. B. 5. 

Andover, Nov. 11, 1860. 


THE LOST ONE FOUND.* 


RUINOUS LIVING. 


STEPHEN H. 

Tux journey out from home, and the residence in 
the far-off country, have been traced in a very curso- 
ry manner. I feel, in looking back upon the train of 
our remark, that it has been indeed but a meager out- 
line. Particularly is this true of the lost one’s resi- 
dence in the Jand of his voluntary banishment. The 
minuter details of this scheme of ruinous living, would 
demand many papers like these we have written. But 
even then, we may doubt whether the force of the 
truth, or the power of a conviction of it, would be really 
enlarged. Ina great commercial city like this, and 
in the advance of all the means, the habits, and the 
notions of personal indulgence which the age has pro- 
duced, we habitually see this ruinous living in its de- 
tails. Every father and every master of @ common 
degree of intelligence, and an average measure of in- 
finence and employment, is compelled to witness the 
illustrations, and to watch, with anxiety, the en- 
creachment of the power, of the wickedness and ruin 
of which we speak. 

The earlier days of moderation of desire and antici- 
pation in which a former generation grew up, have 
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gone from us forever. Perhaps they have equally left 
every part of our country. My memory goes back to 
a youth passed in New England villages. The scene 
appears to recollection as one of almost primitive in- 
nocence. Open immorality was unknown. The so- 
cial joys and pleasures of all the inhabitants were 
genial, generous, but without a stain. One might 
look around to say, he hardly knew a wicked person. 
One of either sex marked with the reputation of li- 
centious habits could not have lived in peace, perhaps 
in safety there. The happiness of social merry-mak- 
ings for the young was unmixed with the conscious- 
ness or the fear of resulting crime. It was an age 
when but occasional communication was maintained 
with seaport towns, and when railways had not anni- 
hilated local separations, and made the whole nation 
a conglomerate of ambition for wealth, and of rivalry 
of gratification and display. Whether any portion of 
our land could produce, at this time, the habitual 
rural life and habits of fifty years ago, may perhaps 
be doubted. 

But in a still more intense degree, as the whole 
land has advanced from this age of moderation and 
innocence on the road of sensuality and eager world- 
liness, have our great cities become the scenes of 
sinful struggle and sinful expense. Every worldly 
project and effort here is to be carried with a rush. 
The youth begins his career in the outer circles of a 
whirling tide. To a great extent, in almost every 
place and line of business employment, he is thrown 
into an influence either cf personal example or of 
habitual institution, which teaches him the principles 
and leads him to the entrance of this way of ruin, in 
the very beginning of his career. How extensively 
or in what particular relations such an influence is 
individually or locally proceeding, it is not within my 
power to describe. I have had before me more than 
one case of youthful intemperance terminating in a 
drunkard’s death, which was traced by the youth 
himself to the provision of means of intoxication, in 
his very place of business, by the generous taste of 
his employers. In one of them, the boy’s scruples 
were ridiculed at his first refusal, and he waa urged 
to the course of sinful indulgence which destroyed 
him, and broke, in the anguish of death, a widowed 
mother’s heart. 

The youth in the flowing business of this city sees 
a style of dress, a habit of expense, a plan of living 
before him, which demand the utmost of his means 
to meet and imitate. He sees an eagerness for gain, 
a haste to be rich, which can neither be safe nor inno- 
eent. The whole rivalry of trade around him steams 
with the intense struggle of speculation. He may be 
called upon himself to be the agent for attracting the 
custom of visitors by being their companion in drink- 
ing, and their guide to places of sensual indulgence. 
His ambition is stirred for individual advancement, 
by the whole nature of the example around him, an 
the apparent absolute necessity of making a display. 
His tailor’s and jeweler’s bills will absorb his in- 
come,—his opera, concert, and theater tickets and 
attendant expenses, drive him to schemes of possible 
provision for their demands. He must keep his horse 
or horses to appear upon the road in adequate style, 
while yet a boy. His cigars will require more money 
than his boots and shoes should cost. His com- 
panions are known to go far beyond all these in their 
immoderate habits of sinful gratification. He cannot 
hold himself back froma similar freedom. He cannot 
rival, equal, or partake with them, unless he robs from 
others to do it. And the beginning of his course is 
but the bering of a dam, and the opening of a current 
that must sweep him off in ruin, disgrace, and death. 

A yonng man came from England to this city with 
simple habits, and simple education and tastes. He 
found employment where his masters were men of 
the world, and lived a mere worldly life. The Sab- 
baths were spent by them in the occupations of the 
counting-house. Their whole style of life and habit of 
conversation were what are called free and fast 
living. The young men in their establishment partook 
of the character of their employers. And the whole 
influence end example of the place were as ruinous 
to fundamental moral principles of conduct, as can 
be conceived. Yet they were rich, influential, and 
respectable. The youth was staggered at the new 
scenes, and bewildered with new imaginations. Not 
long was it before the fire within was kindled, which 
craved a similar delight, and conceived the possibility 
of a like course of gain and gratification. He was in 
a respectable boarding-house ; yet even there he met, 
in the very drawing-room, a young woman—attractive 

and beautiful—who led him fearfully astray. The 
whole story, as his broken heart related it, I cannot 
allow myself to tell. She went with him to rooms 
which he hired. She demanded from him expenses 
which he could not meet. She led him to a path of 
sin which was terrific. He robbed his employers 
that he might live in the image of their example, and 
embody the hints of the conversation which he heard 
around them. Alas, it was a course of ruin and 
beggary to him. He was detected and disgraced. 
He was driven from this very boarding-house asa 
felon to be despised. He came to the lowest possi- 
ble condition of personal misery and want. He found 
his lodgings at last in station-houses and in the 
streets. He was broken-hearted and forsaken. The 
church bell on @ Sunday as he passed, in his vagrant 
life, recalled his English village home, his father’s 
house, and all the innocence of his early life. Though 
dirty and haggard, he crept in with the multitude, 
and eeated himself in a corner. God was pleased to 
send the arrow of deep conviction to his heart. The 
preacher’s voice and manner attracted and assured 
him, The very subject was this prodigal’s life of 
ruin. On Monday he sought an interview, and tald 
the story of his iniquities and his griefs in a sad 
detail of circumstances. 

Yet what was this all but a single instance ef hund- 
reds,—hundreds who run on to the same excess of 
riot, and yet speak evil of those who groan under 
the burden of the resulting ruin; and ridicule their 
desires, when all is gone, to find a better and a hap- 
pier path. Of the thousands of young mea who 
gather to the business of this immense center, or who 
grow up amidst its claims and-offers, how few can 
look back at maturity upon a life passed ia secure 
success, or restrained within the limits of virtuous 
obligation. What a history could be written of their 
falls and wanderings, of their efforts, their disappoint- 
ments, and their despair, could one really know their 
separate lines of personal experience. But all this 
is unnecessary. Wesee and know enough to awaken 
the deepest concern in every serious and reflecting 
mind, and to impress the sad thought upon the heart, 
that this whole scheme of earthly struggle for gain 
individual ambition for display, personal determina- 
tion for enjoyment, and social indifference to the great 
religious and moral principles and results at stake, 
is but a career of ruinous living—a career which 
multitudes attempt—from which few escape. 

§. H. T. 


The Starving People of Kansas. 
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LEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 








BY HORACE GREELEY. 


To the reflecting mind, nothing can be clearer than 
the affirmation that the citizen of any country owesa 
large measure of respect and deference, of honor and 
obedience, to the government existing in that coun- 
try, simply because if is the government thereof. 
This obligation is not—as many good men have held it 
—unqualified and indefeasible—the cord may be 
stretched till it snaps: a despot, a sensualist, a bigot, 
a scoffer, may command the doing of acts which the 
Divine Lew expressly forbids, and thus bring into ac- 
tion the principle so squarely set forth by the Apostle 
in the weighty words—* We ought to obey God rather 
than men.” But wherever Conscience is not out- 
raged, or the essential Rights of Man invaded, the ob- 
ligation te respect and obey those in authority is pro- 
claimed alike by the voice of Nature and by that of 
Heaven. 

Absolutists cannot comprehend that a people may 
be at the same time governed and free. That there 
is—or at least was—a state of nature wherein every 
man did as he liked, unless some stronger man com- 
_— and compelled him to do otherwise—a time 
when 

“ Wild in the woods the noble savage ran”~ 

they realize and admit ; but that genuine Liberty should 
coexist with Property, Art, Civilization, Refinement, 
Luxury, they cannot conceive. For how shall men 
enact laws to curb their own appetites, restrict their 
own pleasures, and doom themselves to starve and 
freeze within sight of bursting granaries and ple 

thoric warehouses? As well suppose the unchained 
tiger to play gently with the calf, or the wolf to serve 
faithfully as a watch-dog of the shepherd’s fiock. 

The cavil is not unnatural, but facts dispose of it. 
Switzerland has long enough shown that a republic 
need not be an oligarchy ; that Slavery is not the true 
corner-stone of the temple of Liberty ; but that Lib- 
erty and Order, Freedom and Government, are per- 
fectly compatible, and that the broadest and firmest 
basis of a state is a generous and cordial recognition 
of the equal rights of all. 

For the keystone of the arch of Constitutional 
Liberty is a general perception and assertion that 
whatever is done by the legal majority in a republic 
is, in a very practical sense, the act and deed of all. 
The citizen to-day acts upon his conviction thata 
particular candidate ought not to be chosen President 
or Governor, for reasons which to his mind are con- 
clusive. He acts and votes in perfect sincerity and 
in full accord with his convictions. But the candi- 
date so opposed is nevertheless elected ; and now his 
relation to the community is radically changed. He 
is no longer the candidate of a party, the represen- 
tative of an interest, the embodiment of a platform : 
he is the chief magistrate of a People, and as such 
must be regarded and obeyed. It is an essential con- 
dition of the political fabric that shelters and protects 
us all that he should be. Next year, next cycle, he 
may be again a candidate, and as a candidate may be 
earnestly opposed by thousands who yield him all 
requisite obedience and respect as a ruler. And 
thus a true republic, however democratic, Is one of 
the very strongest political fabrics, because s0 
broadly based. Let its elected chief be regarded but 
as the head ef his party, and all tumbles into South 
American or Mexican convulsioz and anarchy. Regard 
him as the constitutional and rightful ralJer, not 
merely of those who voted for him, but of those who 
voted against him as well, and all is peace and secu- 

rity. 

The imminent peril of the American Union to-day 
inheres in the danger that those who have just 
achieved a great and beneficent triumph either will 
not realize or will not trust in this vital truth. Abra- 
ham Lincoln is the rightful, constitutional President 
not of those States that voted for him merely, but of 
all the People of the United States. On the 4th of 
March next, he will be just as much President and 
entitled to obedience in South Carolina as in Ver- 
mont, in Texas asin Minnesota. He Is to be through- 
out the Union respected and obeyed as President be- 
cause he hes been elected to that post, and because 
this election makes such obedience every citizen’s 
duty, every good citizen’s pleasure. If his election 
does not secure him such obedience,—negotiation, 
apology, concession, never will. To tamper with the 
spirit of rebellion is to pander to it; to seek to placate 
it is to retreat before it and invite it to pursue. 
Mr. Lincoln’s dignified if not indignant refusal] to 
plead at its bar, his fixed purpose to speak of his 
views and purposes only when he may speak at ence 
with propriety and with authority, is among the many 
proofs of his fitness for the high station to which the 
People have called him. P 

None of those who are now engineering the 
Disunion conspiracy profess either anxiety to hear 
from him, or interest in what he may utter. They 
almost universally treat his election as the opportu- 
nity merely, not the cause, of their movement for se- 
cession. None of them speak as though even the most 
abject supplications from the Free States, the most 
unqualified protestations that they will hereafter 
evince greater alacrity in slave-catching, would avail. 
The original, hearty disunionists want to establish a 
Military Republic on the Spartan model—a republic 
based on Slavery, uphelding and prosecuting the Af- 
rican Slave-Trade, and making war on Mexico and 
Central America for new provinces to exhaust, as well 
as fomenting innumerable petty wars in Africa where- 
by to procure the black savages wherewith to exhaust 
them. Hence the leading Disunionists look with dis- 
favor on the very sympathies expressed for their 
movement by the more northerly Slave States: they 
do not want negro-breeding States in their new Cot- 
ton confederacy, lest their darling scheme of reopen- 
ing wide the flood-gates of diabolism on the African 
coast should be embarrassed if not defeated. Were 
every Blave State ready to secede with them to-mor- 
row, they would regret the accession of Virginia and 
her less mercurial sisters as a clog on their enter- 
prise, a damper on their cause. 

Let it be everywhere thundered, then, that the pres- 
ent and fearful peril of the Republican cause is Com- 
promise—that concessions to save the Union are 
themselves the source of the greatest danger to the 
Union. No State but South Carolina really wants to 
leave the Union ; but a dozen States will gladly make 
her contumacy a lever whereby to move the North 
from its upright position. Let Virginia believe that, 
by threatening to dissolve the Union, she may frighten 
the Free States into a waiver of further resistaace to 
Slavery-Extension, and she will make the demand, 
declaring that a refusal will send her into the seces- 
sion camp; and, having presented that ultimatum, 
the pride of consistency will constrain her to adhere 
to it. What the country urgently needs is a convic- 
tion that nothing wili be yielded to menace that has 
not been conceded to argumert. Let this conviction 
be diffused, and the Union will bravely outride the 
storm that now threatens it, or will be strengthened 
by the departure of the States that perversely break 





Hoy. Cuartes Scuyer will deliver his lecture on 
“Lafayette” in Cooper Institute, in this city, on 
a evening next. We presume the place will 
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BY WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 


CuaRLEMaone, the mighty monarch, 
As through Metten wood he strayed, 
Found the holy hermit Hutto, 
Toiling in the forest giade. 


In his hand the woodman’s hatchet, 
By his side the knife and twine, 

There he cut and bound the fagots 
From the gnarled and stunted pine. 


Well the monarch knew the hermit, 
For his pious works and cares, 

And the wonders which had followed 
On his vigils, fasts, and prayers, 


Much he marveled now to see him 
Toiling there, with ax and cord, 
And he cried in scorn, “O Father ! 
Is it thus you serve the Lerd ?” 


But the hermit, resting neither 
Hand nor hatchet, meekly said— 
“ He who does no daily labor 
May not ask for daily bread ; 


Think net that my graces slumber 
While I toil throughout the day, 

For all honest work is worship, 
And to labor is to pray. 


Think not that the heavenly bleseing 
From the workman’s hand removes, 

Who does best his task appointed 
Him the Master most approves.” 


While he spoke the hermit, pausing 
For a moment, raised his eyes 

Where the overhanging branches 
Bwayed beneath the sunset ckies. 


Throvgh the dense and vauited forest, 
Straight the level sunbeam came, 
Shining like a golden rafter 
Poised upon a sculptured frame. 


Suddenly, with kindling features, 
While he breathes a silent prayer, 

Bee the hermit throws his hatchet 
Lightly upward in the air. 


Bright the well-worn steel is gleaming, 
As it flashes through the shade, 

And, descending, lo! the sunbeam 
Holds it dangling by the biade ! 


“ See, my son,”’ exclaimed the hermit, 
“ See the token sent from heaven, 
Thus to humble, patient effort, 
Faith’s miraculous aid is given. 


Toiling, hoping, often fainting, 
As we labor, Love divine 

Through the shadows pours its sunlight, 
Crowns the work—vouchsafes the sign |’’ 


Homeward slowly went the monarch, 
Till he reached his palace hall, 

Where he strode among his warriors, 
He the bravest of them all. : 


Soon the Benedictine Abbey 
Rose beside the hermit’s cell, 

He, by royal hands invested, 
Ruled as Abbot long and well. 


Now, beside the rushing Danube, 
Btill its ruined walls remain, 

Telling of the hermit’s patience, 
And the zeal of Charlemagne. 
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BY THE INDEPENDENT’S CORRESPONDENT. 


Wasuineron, D. C., Noy. 26, 1860. 

Trerx is little but “ The Panic” talked of here at 
the present time. It is hard to say whether the panic 
political or the panic monetary rages most violently. 
One plays into the hands of the other, and together 
they have very thoroughly frightened the people of 
Washington. This is natural enough, for in the event 
of @ separation of the states this city and its magnifi- 
cent public buildings would become the home of owls 
and bats, instead of Department Clerks. Any serious 
Disunion excitement is instantly felt here at the heart 
of the nation, no matter how distant the scene of the 
disturbance. 

Undoubtedly, the proportions of this treasonable 
movement in the cotton states are such as to arrest 
the attention of the most skeptical, and no one can 
deny that there is danger of disunion. The greatest 
danger of the country, however, is not of this kind, 
but rather that the free states, for the sake of peace and 
union, will make odious concessions to the South, 
and further compromises with slavery. It is generally 
conceded here by political men of all parties that 
South Carolina, at her Convention which is soon to 
meet, will vote herself outside of the Union. But 
what then? Will she actually Je out of the Con- 
federacy? Will she venture on a nullification of the 
Revenue Laws? The course the President will fpur- 
sue is well understood here. He holds that no state 
can constitutionally secede from the Union, but 
further, that he has no legal right to make war upon 
the seceding state. He will therefore be obliged to 
await the action of Congress upon the subject, and 
South Carolina expects “ aid and comfort ”’ in the U.S. 
Senate. Should South Carolina abolish the custom- 
houses within her borders to-morrow, Mr. Buchanan 
would not endeavor to enforce the Revenue Laws, but 
would leave the matter to Congress. There can be no 
doubt, however, that Congress would instantly pass 
a Force bill, and a man-of-war off Charleston would 
centain the only custom-house and customs officers 
in South Carolina. The secessionists of the Palmetto 
State are not reckless enough to provoke a collision 
with the navy or army of the United States. The 
Democratic politicians who frequent the White House, 
even those from the South, do not anticipate actual 
secession except in South Carolina. The President is 
certainly as arrant a coward, whenever the slave-oli- 
garchy threatens, as the country contains, yet he 
does not expect revolution in but two or three states. 
According to present appearances, South Carolina 
will go out alone,—and when she tires ef her 
exile will ask leave to come back again. Shut 
up within her state lines, without foreign commerce 
and postal facilities, it will not take long to cure her 
of her present insanity. The feeling among Southern 
men against South Carolina is bitter, and it is 
growing more intense each day. The attempt 
of that little state to drag over larger and older 
States into the Disunion movement against their 
will, and without consulting them as to time, or 
ways and means, is suicidal to Secession even in 
South Carolina. Already one of the Breckinridge 
journals in this region utters the ominous declaration 
that the Northern tier of slave states have more to 
fear from South Carolina ultraism than from the Re- 
publican party. This feeling, too, increases rapidly, 
and will continue to increase until the free states will 
be regarded by the South—always excepting two or 
three of the cotton states—as the sheet-anchor of the 
Union and the Constitution. I verily believe if the 
five cotton states were to achieve a successful revo- 
lution, the ether slave states would not go into the 
new Cotton Confederacy, and probably would join the 
new Northern Confederacy, if the new republic would 
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continue the one under which we now live. A few 
days ago a Northern citizen was accosted by # Vir- 
ginian as follows : 

“ Well, sir, you see into what danger you have 
brought us. Lincoln’s election may have been a very 
handsome party victory, but it will cost us this 
Union.” “ Very well,” replied the Republican, “ very 
well, so let it be. If we of the North can ne longer 
continue the partnership with you of the South upon 
fair terms—then success attend you in your new 
Confederacy. I am no longer for a Union under which 
I cannot elect a President as well as you. Sir, let 
me tell you the Northern people love freedom better 
than they do money, much as they love the latter. 
Go, if you will—I admit that there will be distress in 
the free states as well as in the slave, but the day will 
eome when we shall wonder that we ever feared a 
separation from you.” 

The overshadowing danger of the free states at this 
present moment is not a disruption ef the Union, but 
absolute and immediate degradation beneath the feet 
of the Slave-Power. The Panic is used for this pur- 
pose. Such infamous journals as The New York 
Herald commenced this iniquity a fortnight before 
the Presidential Election. Through the Panic every 
interest of society is to be ruined, if possible, that a 
sentiment more tolerant of negro slavery may be 
created, and humiliating concessions to slavery made 
by the free states. This is the gigantic conspiracy 
against Freedom in which a thousand newspapers 
and ten thousand politicians are this day engaged. 
Congress will be at once besieged with petitions for 
a slave-code or a similar monstrosity in legislation 
to pacify the seceding states. The President and 
the Senate would satisfy any demand of the Siave- 
Power for the sake of peace, and the only hope of 
Freedom is in the House of Representatives. It 
must be remembered that the Republicans are in a 
minority in the House, Mr. Pennington being elected 
through the votes of three or four Americans and 
Democrats. If the Douglas men can be scared from 
their position of non-intervention, the game is 
up; and slavery, on the heels of the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, will achieve its greatest triumph. Nothing 
but a slave-code will satisfy the South. A compro- 
mise like the old Missouri line will not be accepted 
by the cotton states. The trouble of the Panic- 
makers will be to harmonize the Democrats of the 
cotton states with those from the free states. An 
agreement cannot be made between them. Bad as 
Northern Democrats are, they are not bad enough to 
make this infamous plot succeed. The Southern 
Fire-Eaters will demand too much—and the attempt- 
ed compromise will fall through. This certainly will 
be the case if the people of the free states do their 
duty. 

The session of Congress which opens next week, 
promises to be a very stormy one. Several promi- 
nent Fire-Eaters will be in their seats, bent on mis- 
chief. If the question of Secession is once opened for 
argument, it will consume the entire session. But 
shrewd politicians predict that the argument will be 
avoided by North and South. By the North, to avoid 
all irritating action ; and by the South, because she 
will be undecided as to her course. If Mr. Toombs 
is in his Senatorial seat, he will hardly venture on 
the threatening policy he has of late pursued in 
Georgia, for fear his traitorous plans will not work. 
Men in earnest do not threaten ; and if the South is in 
earnest in her Disunion policy, she will act, and not 
spend the winter in boisterous declamation. 

The gunpowder, may, however, explode at any mo- 
ment, and if a debate once begins on the subject, 
there will be some very plain talking on both sides. 
If the Northern members stand firm, the shock of a 
collision—argumentative, theugh rough—may do the 
country much good. The ten weeks’ Speakership 
contest in the House last winter was an unpleasant 
discipline, but the results were excellent. 

Few members of Congress have arrived, the most 
of them remaining at home till after Thanksgiving. 
Not a single Southern member has made his appear- 
ance, and it is.thought by some that most of the 
Congressmen from the cotton states will remain 
away till after Christmas, to watch the Disunion 
movement, and to spend the holidays at home. This 
absence might also add to the panic which is going 
to scare the North into submission to the Slave-Power. 
The members referred to want their salary badly, and 
cannot get it without presenting themselves in Wash- 
ington. Like the jackass between two bundles of hay, 
they bray very loudly, but know not which way to go. 
If they turn honestly to Secession, they must bid adieu 
to Uncle Sam’s money chest—if toward Union, they 
must relinquish their most powerful weapon against 
the North, and must eat up their own threats. In 
either event they are in a sorry plight. D. W. B. 








GARIBALDI’S GREAT ACT. 


Ganipa.p’s last act is the noblest of all hie life. 
When the brave soldier drew his sword to achieve 
the liberty of Italy, all men looked on with admira- 
tion. When that liberty was achieved—after a long 
struggle, ending at last in victory—if he had chosen 
to put himself at the head of the Government, which 
he might easily have done by using only half the arts 
of commonplace politicians, his elevation would have 
been Jooked upon only as the legitimate reward for 
his brilliant exploits. But in the final hour ef com- 
plete triumph, he rides to Turin, knocks at the palace. 
gate, fixes the crown of Italy securely upon the head 
of Victor Emanuel, and then retires to the voluntary 
obscurity of his island-home at Caprera— 

“ While all the world wonders,” 

Nobody can doubt that Garibaldi’s soldiers—who 
love him as the French grenadiers loved Napoleon— 
would have eagerly lifted him on their shoulders and 
carried him anywhere he pleased, even to the seat 
on which Victor Emanuel sits. But the brave and 
Christian soldier—loving God, liberty, and Italy— 
wished only to secure freedom for his country, and 
nothing for himself. Historians have not many such 
careers to record. The retirement of the great 
Emperor Charles V., whe went with trembling step 
from a throne into a monastery, throwing behind 
him the mantle of the government upon his son, 
presents no parallel of self- sacrificing heroism, fer the 
old man felt his hand quivering under the weight of hie 
scepter, and simply showed himself wise enough to 
get rid of a burden which he was growing too intirm 
to bear. The three great coequal names are Quintus 
Cincinnatus—the obscere, yet illustrious Roman 
who rose from the plow to the dictatorship, and re- 
turned voluntarily from the dictatorship to the plow ; 
the Emperor Diocletian, bern a slave in Dalmatia, 
whose virtues and valor won for him the throne of 
the Roman Empire, yet who proved himself greater 
than an Emperor by resigning the crown, and retir- 
ing from the world’s gaze to sit under the shadow of his 
grape-vines ; and last, the great name in our own his- 
tory, the Father of his country, who voluntarily retired 
from the head of the nation to the solitude of his 
country-seat, leaving behind him a perpetual memory 
greener than the banks of the Potomac. As these 
names are venerated in history, so will be the name of 
Garibaldi ;—and the historic record will narrate how 
the Candle-maker of Staten Island became succese- 
ively the Hunter of the Alps, tho Soldier ef Liberty, 
the second Cincinnatus of the Dictatorship, and last— 
and most noble of all—the humble farmer of Caprera ! 
Good men in all nations, speaking in many diverse 

are at this moment u wishes of 


long life and tual fame to the Christian hero of 
Italy, Giuseppl Garibaldi ! 








Strmons 
Henry Ward Beecher.’ 


(Entered accordin to Act of in the 
Hi. Richards, in the Sierk’s Office the Uni 
Southern District of New York.) 


 Jgsus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed, and walk.” — 
Foun v. 6. 


1860, by J. 
States for the 


The context will require a word of explanation. 
“There is at Jerusalem by the sheep market a 
pool, which is called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, 
haying five porehes. In these lay a great multitude 
of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered, waiting for 
the moving of the water.” 
- Modern travelers have discovered this spring. Dr. 

Robinson of New York, particularly, made a close 
“investigation of it. It is true yet, that its water 

flows only, as it were, by gushes, from some unknown 

reason. ° 

“A certain man was there who had an infirmity 
thirty and eight years.” 
Such of you as follow the reading, will perceive 
that I have onstted that which is usually marked as 
the fourth verse, but which is now, by the consent of 

& majority of the best Biblical critics, thrown out of 

the text. It was undoubtedly an early explanatory 

clause, designed to make known the superstitious 
beliefs of the time ; and therefore it is thought proper 
that it should now be dropped. It reads as follows: 

“For an angel went down at a certain season into 
the pool, and troubled the water: whosoever then 
first after the troubling of the water stepped in was 
made “hole of whatsoever disease h® had.” 

It is not to be esteemed a part of the Canon. And 
we are to remember that in the early times manu- 
scripts were not made as they are printed now, with 
the text in the middie of the page, and with a broad 
margin at the side, and a margin at the bottom, where 
a man, when he wished, could, with his pencil, or 
with pen and ink, make an explanation, and have it 
appear as something different and added. Everything 
was in writing, and the people had not learned the 
refinements of our medern literary life; and when 
an explanation was made, it was interlined, inter- 
jected ; and whoever made it did not think of signing 
his own name to it ; for books were so rare that when 
a@ man owned cne he was known as owning it all 
around about, and it was not needful that he should 
mark his interpolations. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that occasional glosses written as explana- 
tory, should have been afterwards merged into the 
text. But by the critical apparatus which is now 
brought to bear upon the sacred writings, almost all 
of these supposed glosses are detected, so that they 
may easily be removed. 

“ A certain man was there who had an infirmity 
thirty and eight years. When Jesus saw him lie, and 
knew that he had been now a long time in that case, 
he saith unto him, Wilt thou be made whole? The 
impotent man enswered him, Sir, I have no man, 
when the water is troubled”—when this mediciaal 
fountain gushes forth—* to put me into the pool; but 
while I am coming, another steppeth down before 
me. Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed, 
and walk. And immediately the man was made 
whole, and took up his bed, and walked : and on the 
same day was the Sabbath.’’ 

That was an unlucky case! 
man on the Sabbath! 

“The Jews therefore said unto him that was cured, 
It is ~ Sabbath day : it is not lawful for thee to carry 
thy bed.” 

You must not imagine a bed of those times to have 
been on immense tick filled with the feathers of 
flocks of geese, or a mattress of hair, or straw, or 
some other material, thick and heavy. A coverlet of 
our day is big enough for an Oriental bed, which one 
could rejl up and carry as if it were a shawl. But to 
cary even such a bed on the Sabbath day was too 
much, you know, for the Pharisees. 

“The Jews therefore said unto him that was cured, 
It is the Sabbath day: it is not lawful for thee to 
carry thy bed. He answered them, He that made me 
whole, the same said unto me, Take up thy bed, and 
walk. Then asked they him, What man is that which 
said unto thee, Take up thy bed and walk? And 
he that was healed wist not who it was ; for Jesus 
had conveyed himself away, a multitude being in that 


Christ healed this 


but that they do not 
do anything to 

out of it. would 80 
affairs that they could rid es of it without 
losing anything. It would suit extremely well 
to have him slip their bad business out from under 

them, and slip a good business in to replace it. 
Others are pursuing a right business in a wrong 
way. They do not like to think about it; but they 
cannot help thinking about it; and when they do 
think about it it troubles them. And yet they lie 
waiting for an to come to their aid, for the 
water to be stirred, for some miracle to be wrought, 
that they may be enabled to do their business in a 
right way. They have not the nerve or courage to 
face the real evils, and correct them ; but they hope 
that eomething will turn up from without to heip 


them. 

Now I do not wish to say that circumstances have 
nothing to do with the production and change of char- 
acter and conduct. Circumstances have much to do 
with our character and conduct in life. They are 
against us, or they are mightily for us. But the world 
has left no experience which teaches anything con- 
trary to this: that a man’s circumstances are to be 
vitalized by his own will. And where a man, having 
once got his purposes formed, is perseveringly apply- 
ing them to practice, no matter what his circumstan- 
ces are, they will work for him in the end. And 
where a man is purposeless and inactive, no matter 
what his circumstances are, they will work against 
him. And the result of the working of this principle 
is largely, 1 think, what men call *“Juck.” Luck is 
will ; and those men that do not have lack, are the 
men that are run down at the heel ; that is to say, the 
men that want the stamina that will gives—decision 
of thought and purpose and conduct. 

Cireumstances do have great power, I say, over 
our character and conduct; but experience teaches 
us that there is a law in respect even to & man’s ex- 
ternal conditions, which, if observed, makes them 
beneficial, and which, if neglected, makes them in- 
jusious. There are instances in which, without any 
volition on the part of a man, things do change for 
his benefit. Ibave known men to be refurmed by 
circumstances, as itis said. Things happened which 
they bad not sought or provided fer ; and the happen- 
ing of them did have the effect of reforming them. 
But where there is one man that is reformed in this 
way, there are ten thousand men like him that wait 
for circumstances to reform them, and die waiting. 

Ot the master of one of the ships that run to Cnina 
from New York, it is related that during a terrific 
simcom in the Indian Sea, he was swept off from the 
ceck by a wave, when the refluent wave lifted him 
upon the deck again. The second time he was swept 
from the deck and lifted upon it again in the same 
manner. But a man would hardly think it wortn 
while to jump overboard because he recollected the 
case of a man that was swept from the deck of a 
ship and lifted upon it again by a wave, twice in suc- 
cession. Such a thing did happen once ; but that fact 
is harély sufficient to inspire a man with a reasona- 
ble expectation that if he jumps into a raging sea he 
will be rescued from drowning by a wave. 

Now and then rare conjunctions of circumstances 
do wok upon men’s minds in such a way as to re- 
form them. But they are exceptions, and rare excep- 
tions; whereas experience shows that men who wait 
for circumstances to recover them perish, and that 
men who are recovered by circumstances, recover 
themselves by exertion, thought-power, will-power, 
and action. 

There are also others who endeavor to content 
themselves in their conscious derelictions and wicked- 
nesses by the faith that changes of life will gradually 
improve them. And there is a certain foundation to 
this faith. There are some faults, weaknesses, inex- 
periences, that spring from limitations of youth, 
which men may be expected to outgrow. Time does 
cure some faults, when they are those that belong to 
youth, purely and absolutely. There are certain 
viclences which in some natures spring from force of 
blood, from early circumstances, and which age does 
wear out. Time ought to be a physician of the soul 
in respect to many things. 

But, on the other hand, many of men’s sins are of 
the passions; and these grow strong by time. Age 
does not wear them out. Pride, selfishness, love of 
money, and such like qualities—time, instead of 
wealing these out, makes them stronger. Men are 
often refermed from their appetites by time, but 
seldom from their passions. 

Not enly this, but time does two other things: it 
abates the sensibility of a man’s conscience, and in- 
vigorates his habits. Men think themselves less 








place. Afterward Jesus finceth him in the temple, 
and said unto him, Behold, thou art made whole : sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee. The 
man ceparted, and told the Jews that it was Jesus 
that had made him whole. And therefore did the 
Jews persecute Jesus, and sought to slay him, because 
he had done these things on the Sabbath day.” 

You will obzerve that in this case the man was 
waiting to be healed, and hoping for some help out- 
side of himself. His infirmisies compelled him to this 
course. Christ gave him the aid he needed, not 
through the instrumentality of the stream, but by the 
efficacy of his own divine will. It is to be noticed 
that even in confening a gift of God, eminent and 
miraculous, Christ required it to be taken by the ex- 
ertion of the man’s will, and by a peremptory action on 
his pait. He healed him by saying, “ Rise up! walk !” 
and in the doing of that he felt himself healed. 

I propose, this morning, to apply this truth of de- 
cisive action to the wants of this congregation. 

That there are thousands of men who live in daily 
uneasiness from conscious sins and wickednesses 
which they mean to leave off, but never succeed in 
breaking away from, or who are self-condemned on 
account of things which they know they ought to do, 
but which they do not perform—that there are thou- 
sands of such men, we know full well. That there 
are in this congregation hundreds of men who have 
habits that they know to be evil, and wish to over- 
come, and mean to overcome, but still indulge in, and 
who perceive duties before them which they ought 
not to avoid, and desire not to avoid, but do not per- 
form, notwithstan¢ing—that there are in this congre- 
gation hundreds of such men, we doubt not. And 
what is true of them, is true in some measure of every 
one ofus. There are thousands of men, on every 
side, who are in a state of unrest which at times 
breaks forth into pungent conviction. Yet they go no 
further. They live on in about that state. Like the 
man at the pool, they wait to be healed. He waited 
thirty-eight years. Some men wait even longer than 
that, and then are not healed. 

The method, however, by which men deal with 
themselves, is very different. Some live in a vague 
hope that God, by a distinguishing act of grace, will 
break in upon this state of theirs, and do their work 
for them. 

Some are educated toa kind of theology which 
leads them to suppose that grace must be a direct, 
efficient, exclusive result of God’s work in the soul ; 
and they wait for it under that supposition. They 
think they have no more power to implant the virtues 
of piety in themselves than they have to control! the 
movements of the sun in the heavens; and they wait 
for them to be implanted in them, as we wait for the 
retwn of the seasons. 

Others have a superstitious faith like the gloss of 
our text. They seem to think that in some way or 
other independent of their volition or action, a change 
7 the better will be wrought in their moral condi- 
tion. 

Still others have a kind of discouraged feeling which 
leads them to think that they can do nothing, and to 
hope that God may, in some mysterious manner, help 
them. They have a kind of half expectation that he 
will help them. 

But in all these cases, whatever may be the reason 
of their waiting, they wait for God's interference in 
their behalf. 

Now there is such a thing as a grace of God that 
works in us mightily, and that produces the fruits of 
righteousness in us; but this is a grace which never 
operates in the sphere of a man’s own laziness. God’s 
Spirit does work in men, but never under circum- 
stances that will put a premium upon indolence and 
a discount upon activity. I would not attempt to 
weaken the belief of men in the reality and efficacious 
energy of a Divine influence which is the soul’s life 
and the hope of the world ; but this I say: that God’s 
Spirit working in men is a discriminating Spirit, and 
works with discrimination, so that they that avail 
themselves of known means are helped, and those 
that do not are not. 

There are others who are hoping that something will 


sinful as they grow older, simply because their moral 
sense is deadened, and habit has made them too 
familiar with evil to discriminate between it and 
good. While men are waiting for a change of cir- 


| cumstances to make them better, they are apt to 
| grow worse, Wickeder, and more hopeless in condi- 


tion. 

While, then, God’s grace, circumstances, and the 
gradual influences of time, are forces at work help- 
fully, they are made to co-operate with another pow- 


| er just as important as any other, and in some re- 


spects the most important—namely, a man's own de- 


| termination, and his own efficient action. 


Even when Christ heals he says, “ Rise! Walk!” 
Even when he cures blindness, he says, ‘‘ Go, wash 
in the pool of Siloam.” Even when we are encour- 
aged to work ourselves, it is, “ Work out your own 
salvation.” Why? Because “it is God that work- 
eth in you both to will and to do of his good pleas- 
ure.” Even when the thing exerted upon us is an effi- 
cacions, Divine power, that power is to be made vital, 
and to accomplish, by the co-operation of our own 
will, and by our co-ordinate action. 

Let us look a little, then, at this matter. 

God has connected our thoughts and our feelings 

in such a way with expression and action, that ac- 
tion has a powerful reflex influence upon disposition. 
A man cannot be right without doing more than 
think. Where a man turns from evil, and takes hold on 
good, there is to be more than meditation or wish- 
ing or willing; there is to be expression. Even 
thinking cannot be clear until it has had expression. 
We must write, or speak, or act our thoughts, or 
they will remain in a kind of half torpid form. Our 
kinder feelings must have some expression, or they 
will roll out of the mind as clouds roll out of a 
hemisphere. Q@ur kinder feelings must rai, or else 
they will never bring up fruit or flower. So it is 
xith all the inward feelings ; expression gives them 
full development. Thought is the bloseom: action is 
the fruit right behind it. God has made this to be a 
law of mind; and we do not need to be taught it in 
respect to things where we are willing to work. 
With reference to worldly matters, men know that 
nothing is of any account which does not bring forth 
something into positive life. 

I can think a house up. I can build it never so 
fine by my thoughts, but when I wish to sleep warm, 
the house thus built never protects me from the 
cold. I can think trees into the orchard-form; but 
if I wish to pluck real fruit, 1 must do something 
more than think: I must plant and cultivate the 
trees. The hand must help the head, or thinking is 
of no use. I may think virtue, and think religion, 
but my thinking is ali airy; and, in some respects, 
oftentimes, it is worse than useless; for there is a 
state in which right thoughts and right impulses, and 
right willing, without corresponding action, damage 
the mind-power itself. Certainly, they yield no such 
thing as executive benefit in any form. 

In moral affairs, mere sentiments, reveries, reflec- 
tions, meditations, are apt to bewilder a man, and 
deceive him, in respect to his character and wishes. 
They require that he should put them into a definite 
form in order that he may really know what his state 
is. How many times in your own life have you sup- 
posed you wanted things which, when circumstances 
changed so that you could have them, you found you 
did not want, at the price that they would cost. 

One man says, “ It I could get out of this business 
I would do it.” There is something in him that really 
says this. At length the time comes when he can 
get out of it ; but instead of getting out of it, he says, 
“ There are other things to be considered first ;” and 
the more those other things are considered, the less 
does he want to get out of it. Another man says, “I 
will quit the use of tobacco.” He thinks he can do 
it easily enough, till he tries it. Do you not know 
that the devil never makes a rout in a man’s heart 
ss long as he bears undisputed sway there? It is 
only when it is attempted to throw him out, that he 
shows the man how strong a hold he has upon him. He 
lets him talk, and say, “ 1 can rid myself of this habit 
whenever I please,’ and such like things. It rather 














happen to improve their situation. There are a great 
many men who are living dissatisfied with themselves, 
with their religious state, with their moral state, with 
the state of their virtue, and who know that they are 
not good enough éven for this world—-still less for the 
world to come—but who have a kind of hope that ex- 
ternal circumstances will change, and that they shall 
get free from the bondage which hedges them on every 
side. Some are convinced that they are too conviv- 
ial, but they have not the moral courage to break 
away from the influences which render them so. 
They hope somebody will die, that they will move, 
or that something else will happen, so that they shall 
wer fod Semester, Pos 
way eep out 0 company ; but instead 
of saying to the men with whom they ui 
“TI cannot consort with 


become 
working their iuin, and that they shall escape harm. 
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pleases him to have him talk so. But when he un- 
¢ertakes to rid himself of the habit, he lets him know 
that he cannot do it so easily as he supposed. 
Another man says, “I can leave off swearing ;” but 
when he tries to do it, he slips up at every seatence. 
Another man says, «“{ drink, to be sure, but I can 
stop drinking at any moment; and I sometimes 
think I wiil;” but when he undertakes to do it, he 
finds that he is bound to the cup in a way that ne 
had not thought of. The moment a man carries @ 
purpose of reformation to the point of action, he 
learns things about himself which he never would 
have found out by mere thinking, or wishing, or will- 


ing. 
fiere is a committee, attem to bring together 
the fragments of a great cause. ey gO about the 
street talking this way and that. So long as men 
only talk, they sre not so particular what they say. 
come together, and vote, not a single 
It is one thing 





INDEPENDENT. 


tion, an acmirable fellow, 
apartment, and talks about the 

sanctity of religion; the 
cne’s self before God. Im hearing Venera- 
tion preach in such a beautiful manner, gets up, and 
begins to talk about the glories of the eternal sphere. 
Yea, it flies thither, and sees the very battlements of 
heaven, its pearly gates, and its walls of many 
precious stones; and, in ecstacy of joy, it comes 
back with serapbic intelligence from that blessed 
abode. Conscience, that ys sits like a chief- 
justice on the bench, pronouncing judicial decisions, 
telks about duty, about right and wrong, and fills the 
other pfsoners with excellent views of truth and 
rectitude. Each one of the higher faculties having 
spoken in a way to inspire a yearning for liberty, 
they take a vote, and decide that they will break 
away from their confinement. ‘ ed,” says 
Veneration, “I'll go;” and Ideality says, “I'll 
go; and Conscience says, “I'll go;” and 
Feith says, “I'll go;” and Love says, “I'll go!” 
Accordingly, they all start, and the first thing they 
meet is the bull-dog, Temper. He says, “ No, you 
won't ;” and Pride, the jailer, says, “ No, you won't ;”’ 
and greedy Avarice, the sentinel, standing and push 
ing in double bolts, says, “ No, you won’t.” And by 
watch-dogs; and jailers, and sentinels, they are igao- 
miniously driven back to their cell, to look out of the 
wincow, and think again! 

How often does a man, on Sunday, sit in the upper 
yocms of his mind, and think of glorious things that 
be means tode. Veneration is all right, Conscience 
is all right, Hope is all right, Faith is all right; and 
they say, * Ged, and Divine purity, and true manhood, 
ard nobleness—we are for these things: let us try, 
to-morrow, to live forthem.”’ To-morrow comes, and 
the first step the men takes, ‘ Bow wow” says bull- 
dog Bargain, right before him. The next step he takes 
be is confronted by that old tyrant, Party. Toen in 
succession he comes upon Partnership, Social Pleas- 
ure, Custom, and Habit. Old Adam, multiform, briar- 
ean, crosses bis path at every turn. And he does not 
get a vote till the top of the head, and the bottom of 
the hesd, have both voted; and the bottom carries 
it, usually. 

Now it is on this account that men are so apt to 
deceive themselves. It is very mach asif a man 
were £0 tall that his head was above the clouds, while 
the lower part of his body was below them, so that 
one could not see what the other was doing. Men 
wish to be good, and resolve to be good, and feel 
good, and believe they are good, oftentimes, while 
they act bad. Their wishing, resolving, feeling, and 
bebeving, under such circumstances, do not have 
much to do with their action. When men areina 
religious state of mind, and think they are reforming, 
turning from bad to good, or from good to better, they 
are apt tobe deceived. Their desire and intention to 
improve frequently lead them to suppose that they 
are improving. It is only when they attempt to per 
form ceeds with a view to improvement, that they 
can know whether they really want it or not, and just 
where the balance of power is. 

Action, when it does take place, changes a man’s 
relations both to himself and to his circumstances, 
in such a way that if he once takes a step toward 
reform, if he once commits himself to a better course, 
be fincs that the wind blows in a different quarter. 
Before he changes from bad to good, pride of charac- 
ter, consistency, and the approbation of men, operate 
to keep him in his downward course ; but the moment 
he takes a decisive step in the opposite direction, 
saying, ‘ By the help of God I will reform,” then pride 
of character, consistency, and the approbation of men, 
operate to keep him in this new course ; and he says, 
‘* Now that I have begun I must go forward: it will 
not do te go back.” The fear of ridicule and jeering 
which keeps a man from entering upon the right way, 
becomes a powerful force to make him hold to that way 
when he has once entered upon it. That is the 
reason why decisive action is necessary to make a 
purpose efficient. Therefore it is that if aman would 
co anything with a reasonable hope of success, ke 
must have connected with feeling will-power, working 
out into practical results of conduct. 

With this elucidation, let me proceed to the appli- 
caticn of it. 

There are a great many persons that, all their life 
long, thus far, have desgined to be Christians, but 
have not become such. Some have been waiting for 
the instructions of their parents to ripen in them, 
some have been waiting for a revival to convert them, 
and seme have been waiting for a change of circum- 
stances to open the way for their conversion. Some 
have been waiting for one thing and some for another, 
and some have been hindered by one thing and some 
by another ; so that the porch of the pool has long 
been filled with the blind and lame ‘and halt. Now 
the Master says to every one, under such circum- 
stances, “‘ Wilt thou be made whole?’ I apprehend 
that there is pot a man that is instructed in Chris- 
tianity, its graces, its virtues, and its remunerations, 
who, if Christ should come to him, and call him by 
peme and say, “ Wilt thou be made whole?” would 
not say, “ Lord, I would be made whole.”” You that 
for forty years have refused to reject the instractions 
of your parents, and have refused to realize them in 
the fruition of real life ; you that for fifty years have 
been exteriorly a moral man, but iateriorly filled with 
wickecness; you that have slid far down the road of 
intemperance toward perdition ; you that with bad, 
nimble hands, have dealt the dishonest cards; you 
that are familiar with the courses and passages of the 
ways of lust and vice—if Christ were to come to you 
and say,“ Wilt thou be made whole ?”’ there is not one 
of you that would not say, “ Lord, I would be made 
whole!” And there is not one of you to whom he 
would not say, “‘ Then rise! walk !” 

To lie still and be healed, and then get up and walk 
—that you would like. You would like to have a 
powerful revival, sweeping over yeu, change your 
heart, and leave you a Christian. You would like to 
be like a clock, and be wound up by Divine grace, so 
that you would tick because you could not help it. 
But Christ says to you, “I have made you with 
thought- power, and will- power, and executive power ; 
and you must do the work yourself.” He will not do 
it. He will work with you, and for you; but he says 
to you, “ Rise up! Walk!” If there is to be any 
change in you for the better, you must work for it. 
You must work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, inasmuch as it is God that works in you to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. 

It is useless, then, for you to wait to be made a 
Christian. You might wait till the age of Methuselah 
passed over your head, and then not be one. If you 
are ever a Christian, it will bé because you rise up and 
begin to act like a Christian. Something you must 
co. Some step you must take. It does not matter 
so much what it is, as it does that you actually get 
things agoing. 

When you have wound up aclock—the striking 
side, and the running side—what is the most import 
ant thing? You must swing the pendulum; and the 
first full tick settles the matter. If there is one, there 
will be another, and many more. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the pendulum is started with a straw, 
a feather, or a piece of paper, or whether it is done by 
a child or an aged person. That the clock be made to 
tick is the important thing. And when a man’s soul 
is wound up, and all its wheels and faculties and 
forces are properly adjusted, he must begin to tick, or 
he cannot keep time for time or eternity. 

Under such circumstances the smallest things are 
cecisive of a man’s destiny. When I ask men to 
come and talk with me on the subject of religion, 
and tell them that whether they do or not may de- 
cide their destiny, they sometimes wag their head, 
and say, “ De you suppose God governs the world 
upon such & mean and narrow plan that a man’s des- 
tiny depends upon whether he does or does not go 
and talk with another man?” I know that when a 
train is going at the rate of sixty miles an hour, it 
cepends upon whether the switch is one-tenth part 
of an inch one way or another, whether the passen- 
gets are swept into destruction, or run along smooth- 
iy, without Knowing that they are in danger. It is 
at these critical points that small things become om- 
nipotent. When you have put on one side of a scale 
one hundred pounds, and on the other ninety-nine 
pounds and ninety-nine hundredths of a pound, one 
hundredth of a pound is of as much importance as all 
the rest of the weight. It is when you come te 
these points where but the least things are required 
to turn the scale, that such things become momen- 
tous. 

Eternity is poised, often, on a point so small that 
& man can scarcely discern it. When a man’s mind 
is almost made up on the subject of religion, and he 
only needs to be brought under Christian influence 
to become a Christian, any circumstance which shall 
cause bim to turn to the right or to the left, out of 
the street in which he is walking, so that be shall 
find bis way into an exhortation-meeting, or a pray- 
er-meeting, instead of a theater, though it may seem 

rifling, is critical to him for eternity. But one 
thing is certain: if you would have Christ heal you, 
you must rice up and walk yourself. Do tha‘, and 

then, in walking, you may hope to get your health. 

The ssme is true respecting every subsequent step 
of Christian life. When a man begins to be a Chris- 

tian, he is like a seed that has just come up, with two 
«mall, tender leaves. If you plant the seed of an 
apple, it does not come up a tree covered with fruit. 
You never saw an orchard each tree of which, when 
it first came up, did not consist of two little baby 
leaves. From these Pe idouan in after 
years, the orebard. A does 
full-grown Christian. He comes up with but 
and sometimes with only one. 
in a man, at first, is so small that it 
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certain kind 


work of settling his affairs according to a new law. 

It often happens that one of the hardest things a 
person has to do on becoming a Christian, is to say 
to husband or wife, father or mother, brother or sister, 
or lover, or friend, “I am determined to live, after 
this, a different life.” “Many and many a time, after 
aman has made his peace with God and the Savior, 
and has become satisfied that he is a Christian, when 
he begins to think of making known his conviction to 
others, he rene oe says to himself, ‘Shame! How 
much of a Christian are you? You are only a baby 
Christian, as yet! Wait till you can walk, and can 
act like a Christian, and then it will be time for you 
to profess Christ.”” And so he defers it. But a pro- 
fession of Christ is one of those things that generosity 
requires of a man immediately upon his becoming a 
Christian. If Christ has awakened the hepe of eter- 
na) glory in you, the least that you can do, is to say, “ It 
was Christ that gave me my sight: it was Jesus that 
healed me.” 

I have often known Christian men to go through a 
score of years of torment, simply because they would 
not perform obvious duties. They would say to them- 
selves, “I am to live, hereafter, for Christ.”” Toen 
the question would arise, perhaps, ‘‘ Will you gather 
your children and family about you at prayer?” What 
a battle men have waged in themselves on that sub- 
ject! It is one of those things which are hard to 
commence doing, but which are easy to do after you 
have once commenced doing them. You know that 
Christian duties are of such a nature that they are 
the bardest things ia the world so long as you do not 
do them, and are not willing to do them, and the 
easiest things in the world the moment you begin to 
do them, and are willing todo them. The moment 
you touch them with a willing hand, they give you 
more of strength than you give them of force. But 
many and many a man goes around about daty, in 
his family, and among men, instead of promptly and 
cheenfully performing it. A man, for instance, says, 
“JT did a wicked thing a year ago, which I ought to 
confess ;’ and yet he refuses to confess it. By-the- 
by, you are not bound to confess everything you do. 
There is such a thing as rash confession. I have 
known misery, life-long, to originate from confessions 
of things that ought never to have been confessed. 
But there are many things that it is a man’s duty to 
cenfees. Many and many a man goes around about 
cuties of this kind, refusing to do them, and thea 
worders why he does not grow in grace. Christ says, 
“ Rise, take up thy bed, and walk.” If you would 
grow in grace, you must comply with the conditions 
upon which alone you can grow in grace. 

Here is a man who has made a large sum of money 
in unjust ways, and who has not made restitution. 
He is converted. He knows that he has acquired a 
great deal of his wealth by means which have de- 
frauded other men. His duty is plain, but he will not 
perform it. Sometimes, under such circumstances, a 
man cannot make restitution. Sometimes a man 
cannot refund the money that he has cheated others 
out of. For instance, when, being called, accordiag 
to the modern idea, to be a missionary, a man has 
gone all the way to Africa, and collected the poor 
heathen, by the instrumentality of drunken princes, 
and brought them into a Christian land, and put them 
under religious plantation influences, and pocketed 
the money accruiog from their labors during their 
evangelization ; when a man has taken the poor hea- 
then out of the darkness and bondage of savage life, 
and brought them into the light and liberty of a South- 
ern plantation, and five or six hundred thousand dol- 
lars have reverted to him as a result of this philan- 
thropic undertaking, it would be difficult for him to 
make restitution! Ido not see how he could do it! 
If a man, feeling that he is called to promote grati- 
tude among his fellow-men by helping them to enjoy 
the good things of Providence, retails whisky and rum, 
year after year, till he has accumulated thereby hund- 
reds of thousands of dollars, I do not see how he can 
make restitution! But here is a case in which a man 
has made money by wronging other men, and he 
knows it. These men are living yet, and are within 
his reach. And what is more, they are poor. He is 
converted, and his heart and his reason tell him that 
it is his duty to make restitution. Christ says to him, 
“ Rice ! walk! go quickly! do!’ And yet, he does 
not stir, although he knows that his soul’s welfare 
stands connected with the full performance of this 
duty. As men sometimes carry bullets rankling in 
their flesh for years and years, making them lame and 
sick for life, so I have known men to carry unfulfilled 
cdulies rankling in their conscience for years and 
years, and making them uphappy and miserable for 
life. 

Now, in general, let me say, that when a man be- 
comes a Christian, God says to him, “The rule of 
your life is to be this: All right habits are to be con- 
tracted: all practices that are disallowed are to be 
abandoned ; all duties are to be performed without 
delay.’ With prompt, decisive action comes efli- 
ciency. Rise up and walk, and you will get the 
blessing ; neglect to do this, and you will not get it. 

With these applications to Christian men, let me 
not fail to make an application to men who are not 
Christians. There are multitudes of men involved in 
bad habits: it is appalling to think how many. I 
sometimes feel about inquiring into evil habits very 
much as foolish and superstitious people feel about 
going into a vault at midnight. Dead men’s bones 
in the dark have more terror to some people than all 
life itself in daylight. And I sometimes think that 
“there is none that doeth good, no, not one.” But it 
is not so. There are honest men. Blessed be God, 
for the faith of it. I should die if I did not believe 
it. Blessed be God, there are noble men in business ; 
there are patriots, even among politicians; there are 
virtuous men and women In the werld—many and 
many more, I think, than we know ; and I rejoice in 
it. Nevertheless, if you look into the habits of young 
men, oh, how many of them are spotted! how many 
of them have secret and hidden vices and wicked- 
nesses ! how many of them live in perpetual violation 
of their education, and conscience, and judgment! 
How many are there that hear me to-day who are 
convicted within themselves when I say, There is 
that sin in you; there is that vice in you; there is 
that wickedness in you; there is that dishonesty in 
you ! 

Here you are with your bad habits that tend, of 
themselves, not to grow better, but to grow worse ; 
and I say to you, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Will you be made whole? You are a gam- 
bler; do you want to stop gambling? You are a 
drunkard ; do you want to leave off drinking? You 
are asscciated with bad company ; do you want to 
break away from that company? You are lazy; do 
you want to overcome your laziness? You are inef- 
ficient ; do you want to become efficient? ThenI 
say to you, Do ssmething. It will do you no good to 
write journals, to go home and cry over your infirmi- 
ties, or to lock the door of your room at night and 
pray to be relieved of them, if thatis all you do. Rise 
up and take some step. Have you been dishonest? 
lt is not enough for you to merely refrain from dis- 
honest acts. You must fortify yeurself against dis- 
honesty by the counsel of somebody. Find a person 
that is worthy of your confidence, and say to him, 
“Help me ; for my temptations are greater than I can 
bear.’ He that takes counsel in such a matter, 
doubles bis own strength. Seek the company of good 
men. Mingle as much as possible with men that will 
bear you up with their influence. 

Whatever your trouble is, think about it as a prac- 
tical matter. Here is a man with a great morass in 
his heart. He goes, on Sunday, and looks over the 
rim of it, and says, ‘“‘ What a wicked, wicked heart! 
Oh that the Sun of Righteousness would shine upon 
it long enough to dry up that pool of corruption ; or 
that some earthquake would rend asunder that hill 
and drain it!”’ Monday he cries over it again; per- 
baps again on Wednesday ; and again the next Sun- 
day. And so he goes on for weeks and months and 
years, continually moaning over the morass in his 
heart, but never doing anything to remove it. 

Now what does the man do that has such a thing 
on his farm? He says, “My wife and children are 
being made sick by it, and the doctor says I must 
drain it; and the sooner I do it the better.” So he 
gets an engineer, and has him take a level, and de- 
termine where the outflow should be; and then he 
gets men, and sets them to digging a ditch; and soon 
the water begins to run off; and it is not a great 
while before he turns over the muck soil; when he 
f£nds not only that he has done away with a serious 
evil, but that he has converted his worse than use- 
less morass into valuable land. 

If you have an impure heart, and you would have 
it cleansed, you must take some steps toward cleans- 
ing it. And if you mean to do it, doit! You will 
find that the first step, in all such cases, is the hard- 
est of the whole. 
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BY WILLIAM PATTON, D.D. 
Fiorener, October 27, 1860. 

My Dear Inperenpent: In my last I said “ more 
anon,” for events ripen fast here and now. The wheels 
of Providence have an accelerated movement. It is 
evident that God is here moving forward with steady 
and resistless force the fulfillment of some grand pur- 
pose of his throne. His plans often take ages before 
they are fully wrought out. Through the dark and 
the stormy nights, as well as through the bright and 
shining days, he is always working—at times using 
the ambition and the wrath of man as the instru- 
ments of his power, and now hiding his loved ones in 
the fastnesses of the rocks, and again bringing them 
forth and giving them favor with the men whe con- 
trol the masses. 


The Waldenses a Present and Living Power. 

For very many years the Waldenses were driven 
from the cities and open plains, and were shut up in 
the secluded valleys of the Alps. These fastnesses of 
the rocks vere alike their prison and their defense. 
Here, amid the eternal snow-mountains, for genera- 
tions they worshiped God in their simple and unos- 
tentatious way, and trained up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. Here they built 
their humble places of worship, or made the secluded 
caves the temples of worship. At times, even here, 
they could worship only by stealth, or at the mid- 
night hour. Still they did worship, and perpetuated 
from sire to son the one vital truth, that salvation is 
only through the atonement of Jesus Christ. Not- 
withstanding all their privations and difficulties, they 
maintained a distinct organization, and were ever 
ready, 8s opportunity offered, to act as missionaries, 
and to spread around the knowledge of Christ cruci- 
fied. 





The Waidenuses Free. 

About twelve years since, they for the first time 
obtained their Lingrty. Not only their religious, but 
their civil liberty. King Victor Emanuel looked upon 
the Vaudois as men, and, as such, equally with other 
men entitled to the full privileges of citizens. They 
were then permitted to leave their hiding-places amid 
the munition of rocks, and come into Sardinia as free- 
men, and do just what other freemen could do: buy 
and sell and trade, build churches, establish schools, 
print the Bible and other religious and school books, 
and evangelize all who were willing to be influenced 
by them. Immediately they began their work, and 
during the last twelve years they have been most 
wonderfully revived and increased. They now have 
about twenty churches in the valleys up from Turin 
amid the Snow-Alps. They have about forty-five 
ministers and professors. Twenty are needed as 
pasters. The other twenty-five are evangelists or 
teachers in their theological institutions. At Latour, 
the capital of the Valleys, they now have every in- 
stitution which adorms cur home Christianity—from 
the ragged-school to the hospital for the most hope- 
less of the sick and the unfortunate. At Tarin they 
have a printing- press, and have sent out two-thirds of 
ajlthe evangelical books, with the Bible, now being 
circulated over Italy. They have taxed themselves so 
that “‘ the abundance of their joy, and their deep pov- 
erty, abounded unto the riches of their liberality. 
For to their power, and beyond their power, they were 
willing of themselves.” But others have entered into 
their work as co-operators. Two English ladies have 
presented them with a whole printing apparatus, and 
from this beautiful new type they now print. I have 
seen a New Testament for the aged, of elegant page, 
printed from these types at Turin. They have about 
200 different works, mostly small, and suited to the 
Italians, which are sold by colporters or gratuitously 
distributed. 


Their Work at Florence. 

Their first mission station was not at Turin, but at 
Florence. The reason for this was, that a revival 
movement had begun among the middle classes of 
Tuscany. This was a result seemingly of the harsh 
treatment of the Madiai. The patient and quiet spirit 
manifested by these persecuted ones, made deep im- 
pressions on many minds of the falsity of Romanism 
on the one hand, and the truth of the Protestant evan- 
gelical religion on the other. Hearing that the spirit 
of inquiry was abroad they came, but the spirit of 
persecution was awake, vigilant and determined. 
These men of God were driven from Tascany—their 
ministers expelled with marks of ignominy—one, 
laden with chains, was publicly conducted to the 
frontier and forbidden ever toreturn. Each winter a 
dozen at least of converts were imprisoned for simply 
reading the Bible, or having one in possession. So 
eevere and vigilant was the persecution, that even 
the Waldensian students, who came to Florence to 
perfect themselves in the Italian, where it is best 
spoken, were not permitted to meet with the converts 
even in their own private lodgings, on the penalty of 
being turned out of the country. All this and more 
took place under the persecuting rule of the late 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, or more accurately speaking, 
under the Jesuit influence which through the Grand 
Duke played the tyrant. But what a change has 
taken place in three short years! The Grand Duke 
bas gone. It occurred in thie most peaceable yet de- 
termined manner. Those desirous of a change qui- 
etly went about the city. They offered a ribbon to 
each citizen. If it was accepted, it expressed appro- 
bation. Having thus ascertained the feelings, the 
citizens surrounded the Palace of the Grand Duke, 
and sent a committee to him with the request that he 
would give them a constitution similar to that of Sar- 
dinia. This the Duke determinedly and continuously 
refused. Whilst this interview with the Duke was 
going on in the Palace, the Duchess withdrew with 
her two sons, and. going to the soldiers who were on 
guard, ordered them at once to fire on the people. 
The guard refused—the command was vehemently 
repeated—the guard still refused, sayjng, We can- 
not fire on our fellow-citizens when they in a peacea- 
ble manner ask a constitution. Failing to obtain the 
intervention of the troops to fire on the people, and 
the Duke still refusing to grant a constitution, he 
saw that he must depart. He packed up his valua- 
bles undisturbed, and was politely waited upon to the 
frontiers,and has gone to his estates in Bohemia, it 
is hoped, a wiser if not a better man. The Jesuit 
power that wielded the arm of the Grand Duke, aad 
made it strike heavy blows, is now shorn of its influ- 
ence, and cannot direct the arm of the Government. 
The Bible, that book so hunted and hated, is now sold 
openly, a depot being established in one of the most 
thronged bisiness streets. The converts are no 
longer in prison—no longer hide themselves—but 
come forth and openly read the Bible. The Walden- 
sian students speak freely ; the Waldensian ministers 
are preaching again in Florence, and are awakening 
the deepest interest, especially among the middle 
classes. Protestant schools for boys and girls are 
opened, and the pupils increasing. 

L Theological Seminary. 

After the most mature consideration, the Vaudois 
Syned, at their last annual meeting, voted to transfer 
their Theological Seminary to Florence. This was a 
bold position for them to take, but they judged it wise 
and that at Florence it would do more for Italy. It 
bas opened bere, bringing with it Rev. Dr. Revel, well- 
known in the United States by his recent visit there, 
and Rev. Mr. Jeymonat, as the professors, and nine 
Waldensian students. Others, Italians, are applying 
to be received and instructed. Thus they hope, by 
the blessing of God, to raise up Italians on Italian 
soil, to go forth preaching Christ crucified. I trust 
this institution will be remembered in the prayers of 
Ged’s people. They have schools and depots for 
books and other evangelical apparatus throughout 
Tuscany. One man is stationed at Pisa, the Rome of 
Tuscany, by reason of the numbers and the power of 
the priests. Another is at Leghorn, which is akind 
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of distributing-office from whence influences ratinte 
Each preacher, wherever located, bas a number o 
out-stations where he preaches to the people, and 
thus they use their present slender means s0 as (, 
reach the greatest number of minds. Each of theso 
smaller places, now visited only occasionally, may 8000 
become the nucleus of a church of Christ, which mi; 
God grant. 
Light Shining on God’s Plan. 

How wonderfully has God dealt with the Waldea. 
sians! He has kept this little witnessing church hid. 
den away amid the drear mountains of this land for 
centuries. Where the power of the oppressor has 
been weakened, this church has come forth to scatter 
the seed of the Word of God. Where persecution has 
raged, he has defended them, and kept them safe in 
their high mountain homes. Thus have they beco 
preserved since the VIIth century, if not from a muck 
earlier period. And now when Italy is thrown open, 
this little church, in which the pure Gospel has beea 
preserved, comes forth and rejoices to make known 
Christ Jesus. This looks as though the plan of (iod 
was, through this people having Italian sympathies, 
to give the Gospel to Italy.» They have been taught 
in the school of affliction, and purified in the fire— 
they are unincumbered with wealth and worldly great- 
ness—they are simple in their habits, and accustomed 
to hardships and privations. They have been trained 
as has no ether branch of the church, and are thus 
pre-eminently fitted for the great work to which they 
are now called ;—it may be a work of triumph, or it may 
be that the Gospel .can only make progress through 
another storm of fire and satanic malice. God usually 
forms men to convert by forming them to endure— 
nothing discourages or dismays such—they are fer- 
vent in their belief, and thus have wonderful power 
over those they address, forcing themselves as it were 
into their hearts. Such men are here from their 
retreats—with the training of centuries—with the 
love of Christ and of souls burning in their hearts— 
ready to do or to suffer. Ob, let all Christians in all 
lands succor them with prayers, and otherwise also 
as their position in the present movements of Provi- 
dence may demand. 

The &cotch Noblencss. 

The Free Church of Scotland is here not for sec- 
tarian purposes, but for the nobler work of spreading 
a pure Christianity. Her minister, with the spirit of 
old John Enox, stands firm for everything right, and 
will yield nothing cither to the demands of the Papacy 
or the timid among the Protestants. Still he is maialy 
anxious to act as a co-operator with the Waldenses, 
in order that the Italians may receive the Gospel. He 
therefore gives them the prominence and follows. 
Through him funds go to their aid, because they can 
better reach the Italians with their organization thaa 
be could as a Presbyterian and a stranger. Another 
Church here does not thus act—but hopes to inclose the 
Italian converts in its ecclesiastical organizations 
But the converts have had enough of pomp and cere- 
mony in their former state, and now they want a sim 
pler and purer faith and mode of worship. It is pleas. 
ant to see this love of Christ and of souls rising high 
above the bonds of sectarianism. It is pitiable for 
denominations to perplex the L:alian inquirers with 
their peculiartties—especially as they dare not look 
apy honest man in the face and say, that which is dis 
tinctive in our own denomination is essential to gal 
vation: they know better—they know that their 
peculiarities are not Christ and him crucified 


A Death and a Monumeni, 

Last week the Americans were summone 
funeral of Miss H. Ludlow, formerly of } 
and daughter, I am told, of a former elder i: 
church. She, with her sister, had resided 
several years, pursuing their tastes in painting and 
modeling in clay. The elder of these sisters had bee 
feeble for a few days, suffering from a dysentery 
but suddenly fainted and died. A generous sympathy 
was manifested by the Americans—the ladies minis 
tering consolations, and the gentlemen thronging to 
the grave. The service of the Church of England was 
read by the pastor of the English church here, whe: 
the body was committed to the grave. 
awhile in the beautiful little cemetery, outside the 
walls, and noticed that many English and some Am 
ericans are interred here. We saw one recent mon 
ument, somewhat massive, but severely plain, ye 
classic, with the following simple and 
scription : 


We w alked 


“THEODORE PARKER; 
Born at LEXInGToN, Massacuvserrs 
Unitep Srates or America, 
Aveust 24, 1810. 
Diep at Frorencer, May 10, 
1860.” 

We paused and read this simple tale of life—dorn and 
died. Whatever we thought of the peculiar seat 
ments of this man, no one could deny that God hal 
given to him a mighty genius and stupendous talents 
This inecription, we understood, was his own. Was 
this. his estimate—lived and died—of man's career! 
There is humility in it, and perhaps a tinge 
ness. How soon others will say of us—hAe / 
died, but will perhaps not write the tru 
monumental stone. P 


of sad 
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FACTS AND THE TIMES. 


Ix the immediate presence of the great fact 0 
Presidential election,—an event which we brler 
will inaugurate a new era, full 
United States and to Europe,—it seems almost 6 
impertinence to obtrude the affairs of other con 
nents. Yet these great movements of peoples | 
removed, and so remarkably synchronizing, wou 
seem to demand to be viewed in their unity, not ony 
as belonging to our common humanity, but as! 
showing things to come, in the beneficent desig 
of an all-wise Providence. When were : 
as these heard “inaday?”’ China, and the 
East, is moved. The bloody work, preliminar) 
that of negotiation and peace, has been done. | 
Taku forts were taken on the 2ist of A 
what, in a contest with the Chinese, must ) 
a great loss—the French and British having lost 4 
killed and wounded, while 1,000 Tartars perished 
the forts. Then Ethiopia stretches out her hand 
From the Cape of Good Hope we have most interes 
ing tidings of rejoicing assemblages of Kaflirs, Fiagoes 
Tambookies, gathered in different districts and 
great numbers, to see the young Prince Alfred. 

To aged and gray-heaced men who, in their earl) 
youth, read the missionary travels of Joun Camas 
who have since watched the labors of the venera”!” 
Pur, who revere the patriarchal Morrat, W® 
have journeyed with Livixestone, who have see" 
Kaffir war after Kaffir war,—to such there is some 
thing unspeakably touching and impressive 10 this 
spectacle of the yeung British Prince in the enidst “ 
African tribes, rejoicing in his presence. L _ 
thank God and take courage, that we see We ©*) 
when the heir to the British Throne stood bar 
headed at the tomb of the Father of his Country, sad 
in which his brother was greeted with delight aad 
affection by a venerable African chief—the Moses 
of Moffat and Livingstone. 

We sigh for a better, a purer, and ® nobler Art ° 
for art censecrated to virtue, patriotism, human’ 
The hour has come, where is the Man? Who *" 
paint the Prince of Wales at the Tomb of Washing” 
Who will show us the delighted Moshesk, rece’ 
from Prince Alfred his portrait, while hundreés 
harmonious Africaas are expressing themselv®* °’ 
song, as only the African cam? “In that dey” 
the day, too, in which Italy is shaking ” net 
grave-clothes, and in which Emperors take couase 
in vain at Warsaw, and are brought to nought. 

But here are shadows of the clouds. At the end : 
last week, there were some official reasons give? ** 
Paris to eneourage the hope of an honest poly a 
the part of “ France.” The wisdom and benerolenc? 
of the Emperor, his regard for Italy, and bis owt 
for the establishment of a free nation. were 5°! 
by The Constitutionnel, the whole press of _ 
re-echoing the strains. And s0, of oe, 
same hour Italy was struck by “ France. , =" 
impossible, but, by this writer, the expectee a 
crowning infamy of the Europeao pe ee re 
the Evil One, has been accomplished. The pet" 
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Liverticide, the spuriou 
self, at least, the truer 
Uncle—cruel, faithless 
iatervened for the Bor 
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Judge what an Infe 
the possible success of 
This same Scotti we 
Ciakdini, near Isernia. 
What the French w« 
in struggling Italy, is- 
the wolfich instinct : iti 
the hate of the tyrant 
lack of power, and th 
Europe” may not be g 
driver; the fear that t 
“a French lake’’ mere 
more rapid approach o 
shall be the center of 
without departing in « 
and policy of Wasnin 
United States shall, by 
tially to 
peoples ! 
The 
having called the ne 
the balance of the old 
oratory. But may not 
free men of Amer 
olence, say: We 
brethren in Europe s 
enslaved, by two or t 
through slaughter to thr 
sanctified crime, by tia 
to an impious and inhui 
Let this digression be 
reason for making it be 
cast from “ France”’ on 
Turin is to be deplor 
friends of Italy—thos¢ 
patience, and suffering | 
Italy, have suffered and 
because they are Republ 
with great self abnegati 
ostensible action, ir 
accepted the bann« 
have 
would carry on the wor 
Sicily, and from Sicily 
and Garibaldi set their 
cause they distrustes 
this they 
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European ¢ 
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self for Italy, as he ha 
by ‘“‘ Liberals ;"’ and th 
followed. He has now 
which had been 
against 
by whom they were « 
these heroic men of a 

and libeled in Europe, 
United States at least jt 
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reactionary pe 


memory of 
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to receive from him tl 


to resign, but which the 
ing he should use for 
The Times, writing fro 
tember, sketches the Co 
taries, appointed at ‘ 
some of them 
who had played the d 
sought to paralyze Gar 
apologetical possibilities 
“Still the fact—the damni 
up to yesterday ranked as Ga 
muet now confront him in th 
must take up the reins o 
enough suffers to fall from h 
forth to rule the destinies of 
sublime daring and more tha 
probability not only never 
dominions it never even hi 
and ignominious thralldom. 
It was of these men 
soul, the patriot-hero hac 
month, when he said 
“The city is agitated an 
exceedingly. 1 know who 
wichea party acversee to me 
party (Farini, Fanti & Co 
ing the Cattolica—that part) 
money for the million of mus 
the party which sent a little { 
the annexation of the island 
go to the continent to liberat 
that party well—the enemy 
stranger. It works to excité 
people, it works to tie my ha 
This and more, to tl 
these men that the uw! 
when with a generous f 
the face and 
pro-Dictater, nominated 
“T refuse your hand becat 
enerous. You persecuted ( 
is mame inspires terror int 
you know he has prepared, t 
fice, the triumph of the It 
follower of Mazztni, but it is 
copstancg and virtue of am 
his country ; and it is intok 
sould be thrus: forth from t 
also persecute Crispi, an hor 
of We Italian cause: you, a 
Crispi from his owa house. 
blush.” 
Take one more fact : 
** Garibaldi! sent for the ch 
of the 12tb, had cried, ‘ Deat 
licans'’ He asked the man 
and if he knew what Mazzir 
“* Eccellenza, no,’ replie 
‘Death to Mazzini,” because 
ploye of the police) desired p 
the people. If your exceller 
immediately, ** Vivi Magzini 
the Pepoiano, and caused thé 
rupted him to be immediat 
must have appeared ur just ¢ 
had searcely returned to ‘ 
policeman was set at liberty 
* Thus do they restore in 
lberal successors of Arosea 
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of justice and every ge 
the truth should be utt 
misrepresentation and « 
overflow to the United § 
One cannot repress tf) 
do if * France” seeks to 
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since the time when she 
bearer of Legitimate vag 
the point of giving mors 
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of the wicked”—and En 
This too long contrit 
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establishments, illegall 
He bas also ordered 10 
to the enlargement of t 
Adriano, in consideratio 
to the national cause by 
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correspondent of The D 
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THE TIMES. 
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Liberticide, the spurious Bonaparte, has showa him- | bearing that 
self, at least, the true representative of his pretended: 


Uncle—cruel, faithiess, selfish, and a lie. He has 
intervened for the Bourbon. He has in fact made 
war upon Italy. His admiral has been ordered to 
fire upon the Sardinian fleet, should ic assail Gaeta 
from the sea, or, as we hear to-day, even should the 
Sardinian admiral fire upon the camp of the Bourbon. 
This of course—though Capua has fallen—involves 
a continuance of the struggle, and the sacrifice of 
thousands of lives, besides the repetition of horrors, 
frem the reactionists, which cannot be described, 
because exceeding the fiendish atrocities of Sepoy 
and Druse—of which evidence is now before the 
world. Of the nature of some of these excesses, 
judge from a brief extract of « letter from Naples, 
dated October 27th : 


* Victor Em«nvel wal have abundant opportunities of observ 
img the sufferings cf the neglected and impoverished people of 
this country, and of seeing what they require. tsernia, which 
will form a part of the royal route, is almost ——— by the 

eneral Scotti 
and Colenel Liguori. When Cialdini entered it with his Pied- 
montese, the dead bodies were still lying unburied in the streets, 
ihe population had al fled; and asa proof of the cruelties prac- 
ticed, | have already mentioned that one member of a family who 
had been much perseeuted had nis eyes gouged out before he 
died. In Cissi, a young man named Giuseppe Mariani, who 
could not be persuaded to change his cry of Vittorio Emanuele for 
that of Francis I{., was beaten, killed, and his body burnt. 


Judge what an Inferno Napies would become in 
the possible success of the Bourbon and Bonaparte! 

This same Scotti was defeated with great loss by 
Cialdini, near Isernia. 

What the French wolf means by fixing his fangs 
in struggling Italy, is-not hard to say: First, it is 
the wolfish instinct : it is the antipathy of bad to good : 
the hate of the tyrant for the free. Next, it is the 
lack of power, and the fear that “ the mastery of 
Europe” may not be gained by this French slave- 
driver; the fear that the Mediterranean may not be 
“a French lake” merely. How one longs for the 
more rapid approach of the day when Wasuinaron 
shall be the center of a great moral power—when, 
without departing in spirit from the wise maxims 
and policy of Wasnineton, the free people of the 
United States shall, by worthy organs, speak poten- 
tially to European despots in the interests of 
peoples ! 

The rheterical and braggart Canning boasted of 
having called the new world into existence to redress 
the balance of the old. This was hollow-sounding 
oratory. But may not the thing de, in truth, when 
free men of America shall, with enlightened benev- 
olence, say: We will not have it that our very 
brethren in Europe shall be worried, tortured, 
enslaved, by two or three men, who have waded 
through slaughter to thrones, or who think they have 
sanctified crime, by time, and hereditary succession 
to an impious and inhuman power ? 

Let this digression be excused, and even another 
reason for making itbe added. Next to the shadow 
east from “ France”’ on Italy, the spirit manifested at 
Turin is to be deplored. Old tried, long-suffering 
friends of Italy—those, indeed, who by their faith, 
patience, and suffering have almost created this new 
Italy, have suffered and are suffering great injustice, 
because they are Republicans, and because they have, 
with great self-abnegation, not only withdrawn from 
ostensible action, in that sense, but have in good faith 
accepted the banner of the King of Sardinia, yet they 
have been traduced and persecuted because they 
would carry on the work in the Papal territories, in 
Sicily, and from Sicily to Naples, and because they 
and Garibaldi set their faces toward Rome, and be 
cause they distrusted France and the dependence 
upon it. In this they have been traduced and de- 
nounced, and almost proscribed,—they, and, as far as 
it might be also with them, Garibaldi. Signor Mario— 
true friend and follower of Manin, in heroic Venice— 
when a few montks ago he returned, to sacrifice him- 
self for Italy, as he has now done, was imprisoned 
by ‘Liberals ;” and this was typical ef what has 
followed. He has now perished with a heroic band, 
which had been detached on a desperate service 
against reactionary peasants, Bourbonist soldiers, 
by whom they were overwhelmed. But however 
these heroic men of a martyr spirit may be decried 
and libeled in Europe, by dynastic partisans, in the 
United States at least justice must be done to them, 
and to the memory of the three thousand patriot 
martyrs who sacrificed themselves at Rome, and so 
consecrated and emblazoned the Idea of Italian 
Unity. Even the Naples correspondent of The Lon- 
don Times, so to speak, cries shame upon Cavour, for 
sending to Naples the personal enemies of Garibaldi, 
to receive from him that power which he is willing 
to resign, but which they of Turin have been unwill- 
ing he should uze for Italy. The correspondent of 
The Times, writing from Naples on the 27th Sep- 
tember, sketches the Commissaries and their Secre- 
taries, appointed at Turin to rule in Naples— 
some of them the unscrupulous agents of Cavour, 
who had played the deceptive game at Nice, and 
sought to paralyze Garibaldi in Sicily: he suggests 
apologetical possibilities, but concludes thus : 


“Still the fact—the damning fact—is there, that the men who 
up to yesterday ranked as Garibaldi’s most stubborn adversaries 
must now confront him in the King’s antechamber; that they 
must take up the reins of government which he willingly 
enough suffers to fall from his grasp ; and that they are hence 
forth to rule the destinies of those provinces which, but for his 
sublime daring and more than patriotic devotion, would in all 
probability not only never have been added to the King’s 
dominions, but never even have been rescued from their galling 
and ignominious thralldom.” 


‘It was of these men that, in the bitterness of his 
soul, the patriot-hero had to speak on the 13th of last 
month, when he said : 

“The city is agitated and tamultuous, and this grieves me 
exceedingly. I know who blows this agitation. It is that 
wicked party adverse to me and to every work of mine—that 
party (Farini, Fanti & Co.) which prevented me last year pass- 
ing the Cattolica—that party which prevented me getting the 
money for the million of muskets for the expedition to Sicily— 
the party which sent a little later Lafarina to Palermo to hasten 
the annexation of the island, se that I might no longer be free to 
go to the continent to liberate you, O people of Naples! I know 
that party well—the enemy of Italian unity—the vassal of the 
stranger. It works to excite discord and troubles among the 
people, it works totiemy hands.” * * * 

This and more, to the same purpose. It was of 
these men that the upright Carlo Cattaneo spoke, 
when with a generous fervor he addressed reproof to 
the face and refused the hand of Pallavicino, the 
pro-Dictater, nominated from Turin. Said Cattaneo : 


“T refuse your hand because I see your tendencies to be un- 
generous. You persecuted Giuseppe Mazzini, though you know 
his name inspires terror into all the enemies of Italy ; though 
you know he has prepared, by thirty years of labor and sacri- 
fice, the triumph of the Italian cause. I have never been a 
follower of Mazzini, but it is the duty of all to do honor to the 
constancy and virtue of a man who has given his whole life to 
his country ; and it is intolerable that he, an Italian citizen, 
s>bould be thrus: forth from this corner of free [taliandand. You 
also persecute Crispi, an honest man, a patriot highly deserving 
of ue Italian cause: you,a Lombard, come to Naples to chase 
ne gag his own house. In truth, there is cause for you to 
plush.” 

Take one more fact : 


** Garibaldi sent for the chief of the Popolani, who, on the night 
of the 12tb, had cried, ‘ Death to Mazzint’ Death to the Repab- 


licans'’ He asked the man why he had shouted agains ini 
and if he knew what Mazzini wen. pies aieret? 

**Eccellepza, no,’ replied the Popolano. ‘1 bid them cr 
**Death to Mazzini,” because Signor de Simoni (a superior po 
ploye of the police) desired me to do so, and gave me money for 
the people. If your excellency desires it, I will make them cry, 
immediately, “ Vivi Magzini | !”’ Garibaldi seriously admonished 
the Popolano, and caused the wicked fanctionary who had cor- 
rupted him to be immediately arrested. But this punishment 
must have appeared unjust to the Minister Conforti, as Garibaldi 
had scarcely returned to Caserta, when the well-deserving 
policeman was set at liberty. 


_‘ Thus do they restore in Naples the public morality of the 
Uberal successors of Arossa and Carascosa.” 


This is exceedingly painful ; but every sentiment 
of justice and every generous emotion demand that 
the truth should be uttered, and that the current of 
misrepresentation and calumny in Europe should not 
overflow to the United States without a check. 

One cannot repress the question, What will England 
do if“ France” seeks to trample out the new life of 
Italy? Nothing. England has advanced incredibly 
since the time when she was the champion and purse- 
bearer of Legitimate vampires. She has advanced to 
the point of giving moral support to peoples striving 
to be free ; but not to the point of “ breaking the jaws 
of the wicked’’—and England is alone. 

This too long contribution must even be supple- 
mented by three Italian facts too suggestive to be 
omitted, At Messina the Dictator has given, in most 
kindly language, a site for a Protestant church. He 
has also, by decree, restored to the administration of 
laymen the vast funds belonging to the charitable 
establishments, illegally usurped by the ecclesiastics. 
He bas also ordered 10,000 ducats to be appropriated 
to the enlargement of the great Italian College of St. 
Adriano, in consideration of the great service rendered 
to the national cause by the Alvanese. Gavaazi is the 
right man in the right place at Naples. To-morrow, 
ord’s Day, Nov. 4th, is to see the commencement of 
his labors in the ehureh of Gesu Nuovo. Says the 
correspondent of The Daily News : 


“At 11 o'clock he will preach his first sermon on J 
and ater declaring that he will no longer preach a's chareb 




















and were as anti social as could be. On W 

he will give hie first ae the Epistle tothe Ph amet: | 
op Thursday morning, after having made a on the 
heroes of the }talian cause, he will proceed to the po Santo, 
ac thousands, to visit the tombs of the martyrs of 
Italian liberty This day is chosen as being that on which the 
Feast of the is celegrated in the Roman Catholic ; 


St. Sebartian.” 

Nete, that The Times of this day has a column and 
a half of matter from its Paris correspondent, in 
which there is not one word of reference to the hos- 
tile attitude of the Emperor toward Italy. W. 





A SABBATH AT HAWORTH, 
THE HOME OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


Kzicu.y (pronounced “ Keatley”) has beer chiefly 
made known to us from its preximity to Haworth, 
Charlotte Bronté’s home. When did we ever hear or 
think of it before? Yet itis one of those important and 
swarming manufacturing places that make the power 
and wealth of England; and, as we arrived on pay- 


day afternoon, the streets were thronged with thou-* 


sands of factory-people, bearing the hard and inde- 
pendent stamp of West Riding weavers, described so 
vigorously in “Shirley.” In the dall and up-hill ride 
of four miles to Haworth, shut in most of the way by 
high stone walls, instead of the usual green hedges, 
I could not but think of those two feeble sisters, 
struggling along afoot over this drear road, in the 
thunder-storm, on their way to Keighly to take the 
London train, for the purpose of proving to their pub- 
lisher their actual and separate identity. We passed 
several great stene mills that might have been very 
well used for fortresses. 

Haworth was pointed out with its gray tower, near 
the summit of a very high hill, and at its back swept 
away north the rolling dismal moorlands, without 
the sign of a human habitation. A month later, and 
these moors would be gorgeous with heather-blos- 
soms. 

After passing a few straggling houses, we began 
to ascend that long, steep, paved street of Haworth, 
now become so well known. What a straining, 
scrambling pull of it! At the top was the “ Black 
Bull Inn.” Its little parlor was well enough, but its 
sleeping apartments were frowsy and dirty, for, prob- 
ably, few people “ overnight” there, as the Germans 
say. 

Just at the left of the inn, within a step or so, 
through a tall iron gate, was the populous cemetery 
of the church. 

The church itself is a plain stone building, less in- 
teresting, architecturally, than English village church- 
es usually are. The tower is evidently of very an- 
cient date, with a modern body pinned upon it. All 
was hard, weather-worn stone, with nothing green 
or smiling. There was not a tuft of grass about the 
church-yard. 

We could not help glancing at the “ Parsonage,” 
looking over the edge of the tabled grave-yard ; but 
we hastened into the church, and were seated in the 
Squire’s pew near the pulpit, hung with faded green 
baize. 

For a village choir’s artistic performances, we refer 
our readers to the Sketch-Book. . 

Mr. Nicholls preached from John v. 1. He is a dark- 
complexioned man, rather thin, with black hair and 
beard. It was a short, practical sermon, and the 
tones of his voice, especially in the service, were 
grave and pleasant, and, as I conceived, with a touch 
of sadness. The plaintive “litany”? seemed never 
more appropriate. It was a gusty day of rain and 
shine, but its general complexion was melancholy. 

The old pews within were so dull and brown, the 
old tombs outside were so still and sad, and the roar 
and dashing of the storm at times was so dismal, that 
the sins, conflicts, and sorrows of life would have 
been the sermon preached to one’s heart, had the 
preacher charmed never so sweetly. 

We saw the pew, and the corner of it, where 
Charlotte used to sit; and the new white marble 
tablet on the wall, erected to her memory, and that 
of her mother, four sisters, and brother. Its Scrip- 
tural motto was from 1 Cor. xv. 56,57. The victory 
was soon gained after all, for the authoress of “ Jane 
Eyre” and “ Shirley” was only thirty-nine when she 
died. We were also shown the register of her mar- 
riage, and her autograph, in the church records. And 
here she was married, and her stern old father was 
not even present to give her away. 

Without intending or seeking it, we were invited, 
as strangers, to call upon Mr. Bronté, for a few 
moments during the intermission. 

We went through a high-walled yard at the back of 
the house, around to the front, through a small 
flower-garden, (rather run to waste now,) and were 
shown by “ Martha” into Mr. Bronté’s study. 

I do not think it would be violating good taste to 
speak of an interview so simple, and that had nothing 
confidential in its character. 

Mr. Bronté met us with real kindness of manner, 
but with something of the stateliness of the old 
school. His hair, worn short, was white as driven 
snow ; his ample cambric cravat completely covered 
his chin; and his black dress was of the most scrupu- 
lous neatness. He has been called handsome, but 
that he never could have been. He has strong, rugged, 
even harsh features, with a high, wrinkled forehead, 
and swarthy complexien ; and his eyes are partially 
closed, for he is almost blind. He said he was in- 
duced to invite us to his house, though he saw very 
little company, because he learned we were Ameri- 
cans, and he thought much of America. 

Our conversation was chiefly upon religious topics, 
and he wished to be informed about the great spiritu- 
al moyement which had passed over America during 
the year or two past. He thought that revivals in 
England and Ireland were accompanied by too much 
animal excitement; yet he believed in their reality. 
He spoke of Roman Catholicism, and said that he had 
seen enough of it, ashe was an Irishman. He thought 
we ought to guard against its machinations on the 
other side of the water. Roman Catholics could not 
be consistent Kepublicans ; and we must not trust too 
carelessly to the principle, that Truth would prevail 
in an open field. The Catholics made much of that, 
and took advantage of it. He spoke of education in 
England—that it was all the fashion just now ; but I 
could not help thinking that the conservative, granite- 
minded old “Helstone” looked upon a great deal of 
it as sentimental and superficial. He struck me as 
being naturally a very social man, with a mind fond 
of discussion, and feeding eagerly on new ideas, in 
spite of his reserve. He gave us his blessing in a 
touching manner, especially noticing my little son, 
and laying his hand on his head. Our call was ne- 
cessarily quite a short one. We then went into the 
opposite parlor, where his daughters used to sit and 
write. There was Charlotte’s pertrait, with those 
large dark eyes, square impending brow, and sad, un- 
smiling mouth. Branwell Bronté’s medallion like- 
ness hung opposite ; and Thackeray’s portrait, “ look- 
ing past her,” as she said, was on the front wall. 
Her books still lay on the table. There was a Bible 
of Emily’s, and a much-worn copy of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
‘Mary Barton,” presented by the authoress to Mrs. 
Nicholls. This room had rather a pleasant look; but 
its furnishing was simple to severity, and its only or- 
nament was a little bunch of broom-grass on the 
table. Martha then showed us into the kitchen for a 
moment. This had been Tabby’s kingdom. Every- 
thing was exquisitely neat, and the copper pars shone 
like gold. It was a snug, warm, crooning place; and 
it was not difficult to see the picture, on a dark win- 
ter eve, when the storms howled over the moor and 
rattled against the windows, of those bright-fancied 
children crouching together around the fire, telling 
their strange stories, and living in a world ereated by 
themselves. Here Emily Bronté studied German, with 
her book propped up before her, while she kneaded 
dough. Now all are gone; and the old father, shut- 
ting up many things in his own impenetrable mind, 
lives on alone, thinking more perhaps of meeting his 


grave yard, among 





THE INDE 


children again in a sinless and sorrowless world, than 
of al) their fame in this. 

In the afternoon we heard Mr. Bronte preach from 
Job iii. 17, “ There the wicked cease from troubling ; 
and there the weer. be at rest.” It was the simple 
extemporaneous talk of an aged pastor to his people, 
epoken without effort, in short, easy sentences,—and 
was drawn, it appeared to me, right out of that old 
whose stones his feet had walked, 
and his imagination lived so long. In parts it was 
pathetic, especially where be alluded to the loss of 
children. He branched off upon the sorrows, con- 
vulsions, and troubles then in the world, dwelling on 
the recent terrible slaughters in Italy, (this was just 
after the battle of Solferino,) and he seemed to 
for wings like a dove to fly es from this changeful 
scene, and be at rest. The old church clock, as if 
evhoing the venerable preacher’s remarks, had writ- 
ten upon it, “ Time how short—eternity how long!” 

On the whole, our Haworth visit was a serious and 
sobering one. I thought of what C. B. said, that “it 
always made her unhappy to go away from Haworth, 
for it took her so long to become happy after she got 
home.” Yet that stone house a century old, those 
bleak moors, that very melancholy crowded grave- 
yard, may have done something to make Charlotte 
Bronte what she was. They fenced her in, and made 
her inventive. Her fiery Irish imagination was con- 
centrated here into a vital energetic current, that did 
not waste itself in endless poetic mazy streams, but 
cut for itself a deep, practical, and creative channel. 
As a pearl-oyster will, after a time, coat a gravel- 
stone introduced into it with its own rich and pure 
ename], so the few rough and homely objects that 
her mind was familiar with, became clad with the 
lustrous and glorious beauty of her own thought and 
imagination. The less she saw, the more accurately 
she drew, and the more profoundly she analyzed. 
Her bodily eye grew microscopic, but her spiritual 
vision was enlarged, and saw into the elements of 
things, and the hidden springs of action. Hence a 
shy, secluded little woman describes nature as if she 
had always been accustomed to live in the midst of 
the most lovely and opulent scenery, and moves our 
mind with something of the mighty power of Shake- 
speare, when she lays bare the abysses and spiritual 
forces of moral character. Even in her most vivid 
and realistic writings there is this intense subjective’ 
ness. 

The best criticism ever made upon her novels, it 
seems to me, was this—that her characters did not 
converse like human beings, but that their conversa- 
tien was in fact their thoughts. It was thinking 
aloud. 

I afterwards saw Madame Heger’s school in Brus- 
sels, where Charlotte and her sister resided for a time. 
Even that seemed to be a dull, shut-in spot, as it 
were down ina pit. Intellectually speaking, she was 
a vine always to be kept pruned close by the husband- 
man, that she might bring forth more ar - 
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TRUANCY AND ITS REMEDY. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


Any one familiar with the condition of our city 
must be aware what a vast and formidable evil is 
the truancy er the absence from school of numbers of 
the poorer children. According to an estimate made 
by Mr. C. C. Nott, in 1859, which can be only ap 
proximate, the number of children between the ages 
of 5 and 15 then in attendance on our public and 
private schools, was 81,469 ;—the whole number of 
children between those years, 123,547, leaving more 
than 40,000 children who were habitually absent 
from schoo]. Not all of these, of course, are vagrants 
or even truants ; some are employed in factories and 
shops, some as servants, some as peddlers or boot- 
blacks or newsboys or errand-runners. Still, making 
full allewance for those engaged in some employment, 
there will be found a large remainder who are habitu- 
ally truant and vagabond, or are sent out by their 
parents as beggars and pilferers. For the truly vag- 
rant class of children—those homeless or those beg- 
ging from door to door—very much is now being 
attempted in the way of reformation and relief by 
various associations in the city. But the class to 
which we wish now especially to call attention, and 
which feeds all the worst classes, are the truants— 
those occasionally or habitually absent from the 
scheol. Sometimes they are very poor children, but 
quite as often they belong to very respectable fami- 
lies, such as mechanics or small shopkeepers. Their 
parents are so busy that they know nothing of the 
ways in which their children are engaged, or they 
are poor and ignorant, and neglect them; so the 
truants soon become familiar with street-life, and 
after awhile enter the ranks of the professional 
‘«short-boys.” Our experience in New York fs al- 
most invariable that the crime and vice of children 


begin with truancy. The idle, mischievous lads soon 
become the petty thieves and burglars. 


Edueation, it must be remembered, in a city like 
ours, is an absolute necessity for the sake of the pub- 
lic good. If schools are not appreciated by the igno- 


rant, they must be forced upon them for the benefit of 
the community. 


Now, looking at the vast extent of truancy in New 


York, and the evils it brings after it, what shall -be 
the remedy ? 





Fortunately, we need not resort to any theoretical | 


one, nor urge untried legislation. The evil has been 
felt in our sister city, Brooklyn; and the cure, ina 
certain measure, been applied. 

In April, 1853, a general act was passed by the 
Legislature, entitled ‘An Act te provide for the care 
and instiuction of idle and truant children,” of which 
the first section was as fullows : 


“1. If any child, between the ages of five and fourteen 
years, having sufficient bodily health and mental capacity 
to attend the public schools, shall be found wandering in 
the streets or lanes of any city or incorporated village, idle 
and truant, without any lawful occupation, any Justice of 
the Peace, Police Magistrates, or Justices of the District 
Courts in the city of New York, on complaint thereof by 
any citizen on oath, shall cause such child to be brought 
before him for examination, and shall also cause the pa- 
rent, guardian, or master of such child, if he or she have 
any, to be notified to attend such examination. And if, 
on such examination, the complaint shall be satisfactoril 
established, such Justice shall require the parent, cente- 
ian, or master to enter into an engagement in writing, to 
the corporate authorities of the city or village, that he wil! 
restrain such child from so wandering about, will keep him 
or her on his own premises, or in some lawful occupation, 
and will cause such child to be sent to some school at 
least four months in each year, until he or she becomes 
fourteen years old. And such Justice may, in his discre- 
tion, require security for the faithful performance of such en- 
gagement. Ifsuch child has no parent, guardian, or master, 
or none can be found, or if such parent, guardian, or master 
refuse or neglect, within a reasonable time, to enter into 
such engagement, and to give such security, if required, 
such Justice shall, by warraut under his hand, commit 
such child to such place 2s shall be provided for his or her 
reception, as hereinafter directed.” 


The other sections provide for the penalties, and 


fer a place of reception for the truant children who 
persist in roving the streets. 


Brooklyn, with something of the Yankee spirit 
which belongs to her people, undertook to make this 
law a reality ; and the authorities not merely pre- 
pared an asylum, as New York had done, for vagrant 
children, but they went more to the root of the evil, 
and appointed Truant Officers to visit the schools 
and the parents, and compel the attendance of the 
children. The Board of Commissioners in New York 
gave these officers police powers, so that, though in 
citizen's dress, they could arrest a persistently truant 
child, and bring him to the magistrate, to be commit- 
ted temporarily to the place of reception prepared. 
This, however, was seldom necessary. The mere visit of 
the officer at the house of the truant child, was gener- 
ally enough to alarm or arouse the parents, and it was 
found that these people were usually willing to co- 
operate vigorously with the police. Above all, if the 
officer at any time was compelled to lead the child to 
school, the disgrace was sufficient to make him ever 
after avoid being a truant. The teachers gave lists 
of the truants to these executors of the law, and 
they hunted the children up and brought them in. 
Naturally, in these labors, they came upon many 
boys and girls who were truly vagrants or homeless, 
and those they at once sent to the Truant Home. 
The effects have been remarkable. In 1859 we pre- 
sented, in the Annual Report of the Children’s Aid 
Society, letters from the Mayor of Brooklyn and 
from a prominent gentleman, showing the marked 


influence there of the Truant Officers on the attend- 
ance of the public schools. ~ 


In 1858, the three officers report the reformation 
of more than 600 habitual truants—one man alone 
visiting 924 Ee ay in the year. There were obliged 
to be arrested for that year only 56 for truancy. 

In 1859, one efficer reports that the. average 
number of truants te each of the thirteen schools 
which he visited, was 18 the year before, and that 
“now there is not ene to each.” He states justly 
that the especial duty of the truant visitor is to pre- 
vent truancy from becoming a fixed habit, and that if 
it can be reached easily enough, it can be checked. 


PENDENT. 







the most likely to become truants and vagrants, and 
accordingly he procured lists of those, and visited and 
warned the parents—a measure which produced a 
very goodeflect. Another officer reports about 3,000 
visits in the course of the year, Daring that 

(1859) 215 were committed as traants. ™ 

In 1860, the reports continue equally favorable of 
the effects of this system on the attendance of 
the Ward schools. 

Over 1,100 occasional truants were brought in 
during the year. Committed for truancy, 72. 

It will be seen that the system of employing 
“ Troant Officers” has met with thorough success in 
Brooklyn. With but few comparative arrests, they 
have been enabled to keep in regular attendance on 
the schools large numbers of otherwise idle or vaga- 
bond children. Why, in the name of common sense 
aud humanity, should we not have the same system 
in New York? 

This law would certainly justify the Commissioners 
in detailing officers for this specific purpose, in some 
of the poorest wards, (it would be especially desirable 
in the Eleventh and Seventeenth wards,) where are so 
many Germans. 

The only further difficulty is as to a place of recep- 
tion for those temporarily arrested. If we remember 
right, the charter of the Juvenile Asylum would des- 
ignate their House of Reception as a fit place of re- 
ceptacle for truants ; and, though they may not at 
the present moment have sufficient accommodations, 
probably their influential corporation could easily 
raise additional funds for such a purpose. Or, if this 
be not practicable, the Common Council might be in- 
duced to fit up some plain rooms for a place of 
tem porary arrest for truants. We do hope the thing 
will be tried, especially by the present Board of Police 
Commissioners, who have gained such enduring fame 
by their excellent police government of the city. 


Religions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


MAINE—Yarmoutu.—Mr. Geo. A. Putnam, a member 
of the last graduating class of Bangor Seminary, was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the First Congregational 
church of Yarmouth, on the 14th inst. 

Invocation and Reading of the Scriptures, Rey. N. H. Brough- 
ton of North Yarmouth ; Introductory Prayer, Rey. A Tyler of 
South Freeport ; Sermon, Rev. George Snepard, D.D., Bangor 
Seminary ; Ordaining Prayer, Rev. A. C. Adams of Anburn ; 
Charge to the Pastor, Rev. J M. Putnam of Dunbarton, N. H., 
(the father of the pastor ;) Fellowship of the Churches, Rev. J. 
Q. Bittenger of Yarmouth ; Address to the People, Rev. Geo E. 
Adams, D.D., of Brunswick ; Concluding Prayer, Rev. U. Bolkam 
of Lewiston. 


All the above services were of a high order, and deeply 
interesting to a very large congregation. Mr. Putnam 
enters upon his ministerial labors ufhder circumstances 
peculiarly auspicious. The call from tie church and par- 
ish, with all the preparatory steps, were characterized 
with unusual harmony and unanimity of spirit, every way 
suited to cheer and encourage his heart in the work be- 
fore him. The church over which he is settled was estab- 
lished one hundred and thirty years ago. Always manifest- 
ing a Puritan element of character, it has uniformly sus- 
tained a1.d enjoyed an able ministry of reconciliation from 
its first organization.— Maine Evan. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Exeter.—The First Congrega- 
tional church in Exeter, N. H., which recently extended 








the result of the late council, which advised that he should 
remain in Medford, that the same council was called to 
meet and review the case again on Monday, the 19th inst., 
when, after a further hearing, it was advised unanimously 
that he be dismissed from Medford ; and he was accord- 
ingly to be installed at Exeter on Thursday, the 22d inst. 
His salary is to be $1,550. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Berxsuire Sovrna.—tThe first 
annual meeting of the Berkshire South Conference was 
held at the Congregational church in Housatonic, Novem- 
ber 14th, continuing through the afternoon and evening. 
Most of the pastors were present, and all the churches ex- 
cept two were represented by delegates. Rev. Thomas 
A. Hall of Otis was chosen Moderator for the year, and 
Rev. H. Winslow of Great Barrington, Scribe. The exer- 
cises consisted chiefly of the discussion of important prac- 
tical subjects, interspersed with prayer and singing. The 
spirit that animated the meetings was delightful, and the 
interest attending them steadily increased. We all real- 
ized that it was good to be there, and returned to our 
homes refreshed in spirit. This enterprise was started as 
an experiment, and was entered upon with great doubt and 
hesitation ; but the decided success which has attended 
this first meeting, is a great encouragement. The mem- 
bers of our churches have taken hold of it with an interest 
and zeal that promises much good in the future.—Cor. of 
Cong. 

Boston.—Our readers will be glad to know that the re- 
sult of the Fair, held last week by the ladies of the Pine- 
street society, was in a high degree satisfactory. The en- 
tire receipts were $5,300, leaving, it is ascertained, some- 
thing over $3,700 as net profits, when all expenses have 
been paid. Next to that kind Providence which has 
smiled on every stage of the enterprise, the thanks of the 
society are due, and will be given with earnest warmth, to 
kind friends in: various and in distant places, whose val- 
uable contributions have done so much to aid the work.— 
Congregationalist. 


BrookFIELp.—Rev. Joshua Coit was ordained and in- 
stalied over the Evangelical Congregational church in 
Brookfield on the 13th inst. Rev. Dr. Vail! of Palmer was 
Moderator of the council, and Rev. C. Cushing of North 
Brookfield, Scribe. 

The Introductory Exercises were conducted by Rev. John Haven 
of Charlton; Prayer was offered by Rev. S. 8. Smith of Warren ; 
Sermon, Prof. Phelps ; Ordaining Prayer, Dr. Vaill; Charge to 
the Pastor, Rev. C. Cushing ; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. C. 
Waite of Rutland ; Address to the People, Rev. A. E. P. Perkins 
of Ware; Concluding Prayer, Rev. Wm. H. Beecher of North 
Brookfield. A P 

The candidate sustained a good examination, and is set- 
tled under prospects of usefulness and success. 


RHODE ISLAND—Srate Conrerence or Cuurcues. 
—A correspondent of The Congregationalist gives an 
interesting account of a Conference of Churches, lately 
organized in that state, embracing a large lay member- 
ship, the first meeting of which was held at Chepachet, a 
village of Gloucester, fifteen miles west of Providence, 
and opened with an address by the moderator previously 
appointed. Rev. A. H. Clapp of the Beneficent church, 
Providence, gave it, with a pathos, unction, force, and 
admirable skill seldom equaled. This excellent service 
toned the meeting. It was a welcome, a guidance, and 
an impulse to all the services. This, and an hour of devo- 
tion, and of salutation from the churches, ended the morn- 
ing session. 

After dinner a half hour was given to prayer and 
salutations. The selected tepic—The Sabbath—was then 
taken up. It was divided: 1. Bible account of the Sab- 
bath. Themas Shepherd, D.D., in an elaborate and 
carefully drawn statement, opened this part. A few brief 
additions were made by other brethren. 2. Private keep- 
ing of the Sabbath, was assigned to Rev. Messrs. Torrey 
and Marsh, who enforced thatduty. They were aided by 
ethers. 3. Family keeping of the Sabbath, was assigned 
to J. Leavitt, D.D., and v. T. Cooke, both detained 
from attendance ; and in their absence, Rev. L. Whiting 
was called in their place. The interest elicited on this 
theme was intense and general. Many of the brethren 
were moved by it to “testify and exhort.’”’ The last part, 
Sanctuary keeping of the Sabbath, was referred to Rev. 
G. W. Adams and L. Swain, D.D, The first speaker, in a 
clear and excellent plea from Ps. Ixxxiv. 10, filled the 
time until early evening constrained a pause, though at 
a pitch of interest seldom found in such a meeting. 

The evening session opened by a Social Interview ; the 
mederator admirably informing the assembly that they 
were “ all well acquainted with one anether, though they 
might be strangers to each other.’”’ This half hour was a 
busy scene of Christian salutations; brethren in Christ 
finding in that brotherhood a bond of fellowship and affec- 
tionate intimacy. After devotion, Dr. Swain took up the 
unfinished theme, and in a speech of signal power, beauty, 
yea, splendor, held in charmed captivity the filled house. 

The evening topic—‘“ Sabbath Instruction; Family and 
School ’"—was then entered on. Rev. Messrs. Whitiag 
and Buck were followed on it by the glowing mission 
Sabbath-school laborers, which the Congregational 
churches of Providence are greatly enriched by. The 
great interest of this theme beguiled the hours, and not 
until nearly 10 o’clock was an adjournment permitted. 

Wednesday morning at 8 o’clock a meeting for parting 
addresses and prayer was held for an hour and a half. 
It was called a Mt. Tabor scene by some. The “three 
tabernacles,’”’ and a longer stay, seemed to be a favorite 
thought. Rev. Mr. Otis, for fifteen years pastor here, 
recounted the scenes of his ordination, the dedication of 
the house, and the forming of the church, and in words 
ef great tenderness, beauty, and force, returned the grate- 
ful salutations of his flock. Prayers, and hymns, and 
loving words, were at last terminated by a brief closin 
response to al], by the moderator, the force of which wil 
abide on many hearts. 

Thus ended one of the choicest conferences I ever knew. 
Simple in plan, avoiding tedious services, enriched by 
careful preparation and skéliful conduct—combining 
fervent lay talent and superior clerical ability, with a mix- 
ture of devotional, social, and elaborate services not 
seldom equaled. 

NEW YORK—Union.—An interesting work of grace 
has been in progress for some weeks past in the Congre- 
gational church at Union Center, Broome co. There were 
favorable indications in the church and congregation 
early in the fall, but no marked manifestations of the 
work of the Spirit until the commencement of a series of 
| meetings, Oct. 30th, by Rev. O. Parker, who has long been 
known as a wise and successful evangelist. 

The clear presentation of truth (for which Mr. Parker 
is remarkable) was renege | followed with py re- 
sults, both in the quickening of God’s people, and in the 
conviction and conversion of sinners. The converts are 
from all classes—from the child of six years to the man 
of more than fourscore. The children of the Sabbath- 
school, numbers of young people, and many heads of fam- 
ilies, are now rejoicing together in the service of their 
new Master. Mr. Parker as just commenced another 
meeting at Maine, Broome co., with qnooupang, pros- 
pects. G.N.T. 

OHIO—Cinctnwati.—Rev. C. B, Boynton, D.D., was 
installed last Sebbath for he second time, as pastor of the 
Vine-street Congregational church in this city. He was set 
over that church for the first time more than ten years ago ; 
but in 1080;d08, 5, to Re dose repre of his many friends, 
and removed to Pittsfield, Mass. The church not being 
able to transfer the love it felt for Dr. Boynton 








He discovered that those habitually unpunctual were 


a cal] to Rev. Elias Nason, was sc greatly disappointed at. 





a Seminary . 
to the Gospel ministry at Belin Hights, Erie co., Ohio, 
on the 15th of November, 1860, by a council of ministers 
and delegates of several Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches. Rev. Alfred Newtun of Norwalk, moderator, 
and F. D. Parish of Sandusky, scribe of the council. 
Services as follows : 
Invocation end Readin 
Florence ; Introductory 


church of the place; Sermon, Prof Morgan of Oberlin ; ain- 
ing Prayer, Mr. Barber of Fiorence ; Ch to the Minister, 
Rev. J Keep; Address to the People, . M. BE. ko 
Oberlin ; Benediction oy the Minister. 

Mr. Cravath has preached at Berlin Hights the past 


year, and is to continue his labors there for the year 
cneaing. _ Hie prespeste of usefulness are regarded as 
more than ordinarily flattering. F D.P. 


the 21st inst. : 
mon by T. 8. Clarke, D.D., Cuyahoga Falls; C 
Pastor by Rev. Geo. Darlic g, Hudson ; lastalling baretenL 
eee! 7 a = College: Right Hand of 
we v. J. raves ; - 
ple by Prof. Hostord of Hudsons ee the Eee 
WISCONSIN—C.intTon.—The Congregational church 
of Clinton dedicated their new house of worship, Nov. 8th 
—a neat, substantial edifice, capable of seating nearly 
three hundred persons. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. M. P. Kinney of Janesville. It was an able and im- 
pressive discourse, showing the influence of the sanctuary, 
and how it may be made a blessing to any community. In 
the evening a sermon was preached by Rev. N. D. Graves 
of Beloit, on the love required in the Gospel, carefully de- 
fining its nature, and showing its desirab eness, and how 
to attain it. Both services were attended by large and 
attentive congregations, and seemed to make e solemn 
impression, hopeful of lasting good. This church was or- 
ganized about two and a half years ago, in the midst of 
& precious revival of religion, with thirty-five members ; 
eighteen of them taking letters from the Congregational 
church of Shopiere. Its present membership is sixty- 
three. The enterprise of building was undertaken at the 
most auspicious moment, when lumber and labor were 
cheap, and when God was rewarding the labors of the 
husbandman with a most bountiful Raoeent 3 and it has 
gone forward with very little perplexity or delay. To God 
be the praise. This church unites with the one at Shop- 
iere for the present in the support of a minister. 
IOWA—GRINNELL.—On Sabbath morning, Oct. 28th, 
the new Congregational church was dedicated. Rev. Mr. 
Hathaway, the acting pastor, read the Scriptures; Rev. 
E. Cleaveland offered prayer; Rev. J.B. Grinnell preached 
the sermon ; the prayer of dedication was offered by Rev. 
8.8. Herrick. The edifice is of wood, of tasteful propor- 
tions, and will seat about 500 persons. It cost about 
3,000. Almost every member of the congregation has 
made a willing contribution to its erection ; the mechanics 
of the place, especially, showed great liberality, and the 
ladies, by a fair, raised $175, which will furnish the build- 
ing. The church was organized some five years since 
with 17 members, and now numbers 240, not one of whom 
is known to have voted against our noble Lincoln, at the 
last election. Up to this period, the church has not en- 
joyed the services of a pastor, nor has there been an ex- 
ulsion from the church. There is not, and never has 
yeen, a liquor-shop in the place. There has been no law- 
suit in which the residents of the village were the parties. 
—Cong. Herald. 


CALIFORNIA—SacramEntTo.—Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
Ex-President of Oahw College, who has been supplying 
the Congregational church in Sacramento for some months, 
is about to return to New England with the design of pur- 
suing a course of theological study at Andover. Mr. 
Beckwith, who is an accomplished scholar and a pleasing 
and efiective public speaker, is a graduate of Williams 
College, and entered the ministry at the Sandwich Islands 
without the advantages of a systematic course of theolog- 
ical study.— Cong. 


METHODIST. 





Tue Borper ConrerENceE.—There are some symptoms 
that the Baltimore Methodist excitement will pass away. 
Western Virginia will not leave the Church. Delaware 
Methodists, we believe, cannot be persuaded to leave the 
M. E. Church because it condemns slavery. Maryland has 
shown, by her late conclusive vote against the abominable 
project to enslave the free colored people, that she has a 
censcience. Even a Baltimore correspondent of The 
Pittsburg Advocate writes : 

* There is great division among the preachers in this place. A 
number of prominent men, who at first favored conventions anéd 
secession, have settled back, and think such projects premature 
and only calculated to precipitate us into irreparable troubles, 
and I have no idea that the Baltimore Conference will secede, 
although I believe a number of the preaclrers will leave the 
Conference ; but what they will do and where they will go is 
hard to divine.’’"—-Zion's Herald. 

Wes.teyan Metuopists.—The Annual Conference of 
the Wesleyan Methodist conuection in Illinois has just 
closed its session at Wheaton. They report but about onc 
thousand members in the state, supplied by some twenty 
preachers. They left the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1843, to maintain a distinct testimony and corresponding 
practice upon three points, viz.: against slaveholding, 
against centralized human church-government, and against 
secret societies. 








Witerature, Science, and Art. 


AMERICAN WATCHES. 








“Wo reads an American Book?’ is a question that 
was settled longago. ‘“‘ Who wears an American watch?” 
is a question being settled now. For the past twenty years 
or more during which all well-to-do gentlemen have 
had watch-pockets in their vests, nobody until very recent- 
ly seems to have thought it possible to get a watch worth 
having, except it came from England, Germany, or Swit- 
zerland. We now spend for foreign watches the round 
and handsome sum of five millions of dollars a year. This 
demand for knowing the time of day proved tempting 
enough to Yankee imgenuity to set up a watch-factory 
at Waltham, not far from Boston, in which admirable 
time-keepers are now made by steam-driven machinery, at 
a cost so cheap as to set the foreign trade quite agog. 
The difierent parts of a watch—including pinions, screws, 
jewels, pivots, and all—are made according to a pre- 
scribed pattern, which is more perfectly reproduced and 
multiplied by exact machinery than by any possible skill 
of the mostexpert hand. As a consequence, a watch is 
not only more easily made, but more easily repaired, by this 
than by the hand method. Thus, a gentleman in Michigan 
who owned a Waltham watch, having accidentally broken 
one of its small wheels, carried it to a watchmaker in 
Grand Rapids to have it repaired. Had it been an im- 
ported watch, this would have been no easy task. But 
the watchmaker, to save time and labor, enclesed the 
broken pinion in a letter to “ Appleton, Tracy & Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass.,”’ and by return of mail received the compan- 
ion-piece of the same, which, on being applied tothe watch, 
was as well-fitted as if it had always ot ind | there. A 
hundred persons, many ef whom are females, are em- 
ployed in this factory. The watches there produced are 
proved to be worth the buying and the wearing from the 
general favorable testimony of those who have bought and 
wornthem. One of the most significant triumphs of Amer- 
ican manufacture is the Waltham W atch. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Pictor1aL Cooper—“Pages and Pictures from the 
Writings of James Fenimore Cooper.” sy his daughter, 
Susan Fenimore Cooper, author of “ Rural Hours.”” Crown 
4to, pp. 400, tinted paper, with 40 beautifal steel engrav- 
ings, mostly from Darley’s designs, portrait from Elliott, 
ten landscape and marine views from subjects by Hamil- 
ton of Philadelphia, and 130 illustrations on wood, all in 
the best style of American art. Price, in Turkey or an- 
tique binding, $12 50. The most acceptable gift-book of 
the season. 

Dseatu-Bep Scene—“ The Last Week in the Life of 
Davis Johnson, Jr.’ By J. D. Wells, pastor of 8. Third- 
et. Presb. church, Williamsburg. 12mo, pp. 199, with 
portrait. Published by Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 
Broadway. 

Dr. R. Newtron—“The King’s Highway ; or, Illustra- 
tions of the Commandments.” By Rev. Richard Newton, 
D.D., author of “The Giants, and How to Fight them,” 
etc. 12mo, pp. 342. Carter & Brothers. 

SaTirE—‘“Modern Benevolence ; a Satire, delivered 
before the Associated Alumni of Union College.” pp. 
37. By Egbert Phelps. 

Homer Booxs—“ Where there’s a Will there’s a Way.” 
By Alice B. Haven. 18mo, pp. 218. Published by D. 
7 & Co. 

voveEL—“ Hopes and Fears ; or, Scenes from the Life ef 
a Spinster.’’ By the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ 
etc. Two volumes, 12mo, pp. 376 and 347. Appletons, 
publishers, 443 Broadway. 

Nove.r—“ Evan Harrington ; or, He would bea Gentle- 
man.’ By George Meredith. 12mo, pp.491. Published 
by Harper & Brothers. 

THackERay—* The Four Georges. Sketches of Man- 
ners, Morals, Court, and Town Life.”” By W. M. Thack- 
eray, author of “Vanity Fair,”’ etc. 12mo, pp. 241. 
Harpers, publishers. 

Gen. Quirman—“ Life and Correspondence of John A. 
Quitman, Major-General in the U. 8. Army, and Governor 
of the Stete of Mississippi.” By J. F. H. Claiborne. 
Two volumes, 12mo, pp. 400 and 392, with portrait. Pub- 
lished by the same. 

QuaRTERLY—* The National Quarterly Review,’’ edited 
by Edward I. Sears, A. B., has passed from the hands of 
Pudney & Russell, publishers, and will be published here- 
after by the editor himself. 

Freeman CLranke—“ The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. 
An Essay.”” By Rev. James Freeman Clarke of Boston. 
12mo, pp. 313, t edition. Published by Walker, Wise 
& Co., on, publishers for the American Unitarian Ae- 
sociation. 

Inner Lire—“ Work and Conflict ; or, The Divine Life 
in its Progress. A Book of Facts and Histories.” By 
Rev- John Kennedy, M.A., F.R.G.8. _12mo, pp. 396. Pub- 
Sapee by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadel- 


Race—“ The Laws of Race, as Connected with Slavery.” 
By the author of “ The Law of the Territories,” etc. 8vo, 
pp. 70. Published by Willis P. Hazard, Philadelphia. 

Wesstrer—“ The Union Text-Book ; containing Selec- 
tions from the Writings of Daniel Webster, the lara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitution of the United 
copious indexes.’’ 12mo, pp. 504. Published 
by G. C. Evans, Philadelphia; and here by D. W, 

ans & Co., No. 677 Broadway. 

Cuenevix Trencu—“On the Study of Words. Lec- 
tures addressed = to the of the Diocesan 
Training School, Winchester.” By Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
can, from the ninth 
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General Res. 


FOREIGN. 

The steamer Arago, with European dates of the lith 
inst.—four days later than our last advices—passed ee 
Race on Friday evening. The settlement of the negotia- 
tions in China had been delayed on a question of money 
and unity of understanding. The allied army was march- 
ing on Pekin, where there was a large force to defend the 
city. 

Arrica.—No direct information has been received for 
some months from the anions sue energetic Livingstone, 
who is doubtless only awai the arrival of the new 
steamer lately sent out to him in order to resume his ac- 
tive operations. But the last post from South Africa 
brought the news that the new missionary stations estab- 
lished by Livingstone’s influence in the Zambesi region, 
were about to begin their work under the most favorable 
circumstances. The miss had arrived at both 
Makolojo and Moselikatse, and the temper of the native 
chiefs had been thus far most satisfactory. 

AvsTRALIA.—An expedition, eighteen men, 
under the command of Robert O’ urke, left. Mel- 
bourne on the 20th of August for the central regions of 
Australia. Their outfit was perfect, and included several 
camels. It does not appear that any men of science were 
attached to the rm The members of the expedition 
are described as active, healthy, and determined men, 
who are resolved that the iaterior of the Australasian 
mainland shall be no longer a mystery. They will cross 
the whole country, from south to north, and will endeavor 
to ascertain whether there are any auriferous or agricultural 
lands in the unexplored regions. 


Iraty.—The news from Italy is important. Victor 
Emanuel had formally accepted the sovereignty of the 
Two Sicilies, Garibaldi’s dictatorship ceased, and his Min- 
isters resigned their functions. The King of Sardinia 
entered Naples on the 7th, and on the 9th Garibaldi quitted 
the city for his home in the island of Caprera. 

The investiture of Gaeta, the refuge of the King of 
Naples, continued on the land side, and the Sardinian fleet 
had opened its fire on the city, the French Admiral having 
received instructions to withdraw his interference. It 
was reported that negotiations were going on for the 
surrender of the fortress to the Sardinians. The force of 
the royalists had become much reduced, and it is stated 
that the commanders of the foreign fleets had advised the 
King to leave the city. 








DOMESTIC, 

BanpED Cotton.—It is reported in mercantile circles 
that foreign exchange, to the amount of upward of ten 
million dollars, has within a few months been returned 
upon Southern ports, on account of the frauds in cotton 
shipped therefrom. This cheat in sanded cotton exceeds 
all the Yankee knaveries of which our Southern friends 
so frequently remind us. 


Tue Disvunion.—Cutting off the whole section of 
country west of the Mississippi, and all the states east of 
it above the parallel of 33 deg. 50 min., we see just the ex- 
tent of country in which Ticuntondioan now rages and 
froths. Excepting South Carolina, it is evident that the 
secessionists comprise at best but a minority of the people 
in the five disaffected states, which are in a minority of 
the Southern states, which are again a minority of the 
nation. 

Convicten.—“ Billy’? Mulligan was last week con- 
victed of assault and battery with intent to kil! a police 
officer. The punishment for this offense is imprisonment 
in the state prison for a term of not less than two nor more 
than ten years. 


THe FaTuer or THE Hovse.—In the legislature of 
Massachusetts, Hon. Wm. B. CaJhoun of Springfield, who 
entered the legislature in 1825, will be the senior member 
of thehouse. Freeman Walker of North Brookfield served 
in the senate in 1852, and is the senior member of that 
branch. 


ConGRESSMEN aT HomeE.—An unusual number of Con- 
gressmen have made arrangements to keep house during 
the coming session, which is a good omen, for social in- 
tercourse does much to smooth the asperities of partisan 
warfare. 

Property aT WashIncTon.—A Southern clerk, not in 
the best of humors, was depreciating the value of real 
estate in Washington to the extent of his ability. He de- 
clared that there was tot a house in Washington worth 
five thousand dollars, and that buildings which cost four and 
five thousand would not sell for cash for as many hundreds. 
A Yankee, who was present, and who wishes to purchase 
a house for himself and family, asked the clerk what he 
would take for his own house, and, failing to get any 
terms, offered to take it at five per cent. discount from its 
market value one year ago, three real estate-holders and 
upright men to decide that point. He further agreed to 
allow the Southern clerk to remain occupant until Mr. 
Lincoln is inaugurated, but he refused to part with his 
property! A pretty fair commentary upon the disunion 
gabble!—Cor. Springfield Republican. 

APppLEs FoR THE East.—Over 100,000 barrels of apples 





have passed out of the Erie canal at Albany, brought 
down from the West. This fruit all came from three or 
four counties in this state. 

A Warnineo To Disunionists.—The following extract 
of a private letter from a lady in Mississippi cenes to us 
from a source which renders its authenticity certain. 
Under existing circumstances it will be read with pecu- 
liar interest : 

“ We have hada great excitement about an insurrection that 
has been in contemplation among the negroes in our state. Last 
night was a dreadful night with sume people here. They 
couldn’t sleep—sat up all night watching, expecting every min- 
ute the negroes would come inp and kill them all. We havea 
lady staying here (a Miss B , late of Kentucky) who was badly 
frightened. I couldn’t prevail on her to undress. 

**T would hate awfully to be on a big plantation with two or 
three hundred negroes on it 

“In W—— county, about twenty miles from us, the excite- 
ment was greater than here. There were several white men 
implicated, and a good many negroes. They hang some, and 
whipped others nearly to death.”—Tribune 

An Army or Orrice-HoLpers.—It is a noteworthy 
fact that out of seven hundred and eighty-one South Car- 
olinians set down in the Blue-Book as receipting the 
United States pay-rolls for different services, only nine 
have resigned, and these hold office until their successors 
shall be appointed. 


Wants EmpLoyment.— The Boston Bee says: “ A poor 
man, who has a wife and family of smal! children, has re- 
cently been discharged from the Navy Yard because he 


voted for Lincoln and Hamlin.”’ 

Droprinc THE PRAYER FOR THE PresipENtT.—The 
fact is noted that every Episcopal clergyman in Charles- 
ton Sunday before last omitted the usual prayer for the 
President of the United States, 

Po.iticaL Parsons.—The latest advices from Colum- 
bia, 8. C., state that the preachers generally threughout 
the state spiced their Thanksgiving sermons considerably 
with secession. 

Tue Stave-Trape.—Accounts from Africa state that 
the slave-trade was very active on the Windward coast. 
The American ship Lauretta is reported to have left Why- 
dah on the 28th of September with 600 slaves, and the 
American bark Buckeye a few days previously with a 
cargo of slaves, 

PorvuLaTIon oF Wisc@Nnstn.—The population of Wis- 
consin is ascertained to be 777,777, being an increase in 
ten years of 471,770. Wisconsin has now only three 
mentees of Congress. She will be entitled to six in the 
next Congress. 

A SEAsonaBLE PresEnt.—Joseph Wright, Esq., of Wa- 
terloo, presented Bishop to Whipple of Minnesota, on the 
occasion of his recent visit to that village, a fine blooded 
horse, worth $500, which has been sent to Minnesota by 
express. 

Two or tkree hundred negro families are preparing to 
remove to New Haven, Ct., from Baltimore. 

It is understood that information has been received 
from the Governor of Washington Territory that a slave 
on board an American vessel, which entered the harbor 
of Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, has been taken from the 
vessel, and set free by the Chief-Justice of the island. 

STRENGTH or THE New Natron.—South Carolina has 
a smaller white population than the city of Brookiyn, with 
a slave population of probably two-thirds more—a fact 
which alone makes the folly of any attempt at secession 
from the Union sufficiently apparent. 

Tur Roti or Honor Decreastno.—A late letter frem 
the United States Commissioner of Pensions says that 
there are now but eighty-nine survivors of the army of the 
Revolution whose names were placed upon the rolls for 
pensions. 

Ovr or Emrtoyment.—There are now in this city be- 
tween one and two hundred hands out of employment, 
most of whom have been discharged because of the de- 
rangement in the money market. If business does not re- 
vive before the winter sets in, hard times may be antici- 
pated with the working clarses.—Richmond (Va.) Dis- 
patch. 

Return or STEERAGE PassENGERS FROM THE Sovutn. 
—The steam-ship Nashville, Capt. Murray, of the New 
York and Charleston Steam-ship Line, arrived at this port 
at 1 o’clock on Saturday morning from Charleston, and 
brought back forty-seven steerage passengers, who were 
not permitted to land, but were sent back by order of the 
Mayor of Charleston. The steam-ship James Adger, of the 
same line, arrived from Charleston on Monday evening last, 
and brought back thirty-two steerage passengers, who 
were sent back by the same authority. The steam-ship 
Florida, of the New York and Savannah Line, arrived on 
Friday night from the latter port, and brought fourteen 
cabin and twenty-eight steerage passengers. These pas- 
sengers were mostly mechanics and laborers. They all 
come back passage free. : 

The public works in Charleston having been suspended, 
business of all kinds is said to be utterly prostrated there, 
and it is impossible for laborers to find employment. 

Until further notice, the Savannah and Charleston steam- 
ers will not carry hence steerage passengers. 

Boston, Nov. 14, 1860.—William C. Wood, a graduate 
of Harvard College, has arrived here in the steamer 
South Carolina, from Charleston. He was civilly re- 
quested to leave the state, and his passage to this port 
paid. Mr. Wood was in South Carolina to fulfill an en- 
gagement as a school teacher in the Barnwell District. 

One hundred and eighty cases of Sharpe’s patent car- 
bines, containing ten pieces each, amounting to arms 
for 1,800 men, and forty cases of conical balls, each 
containing 1,000 bullets, were shipped to Georgia yester- 
day from Hartford. This shipment is omly the first of a 
large order given by the state of Georgia. 

Jupos Wayne of the Supreme Court has, it is under- 
stood, written a letter to a friend in Washington, saying, 
among other things, that four-fifths of the citizens of 
Savanneh are opposed to secession. 

M. L. Bonnam, M. C. from South Carolina, has re- 
signed his seat in that body. 

On the 4th inst., General Riley, a member of the Georgia 
Senate from Lumpkin county, was shot dead in his own 
residence, at Dahlonega, by T. Davis, with whom he had 
time before. 
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100,000 Subscribers Wanted ! 


Any old subscriber who will renew his subscription to Tax 
Iwperispent between now and the first day of January next, 
will be allowed One Dollar for every new subscriber whose 
name be may send with ssid renewal—the money in all cases 
to be rem itted in advance. Thus three dollars will pay for the 
renewal and for one new subscriber for a year —the other dol- 
lar to be retained by the person furnishing the new subscriber, 
as a compr nsation for his services. 

Or—we will rend, free of all expense, a beautiful Photographic 
or Stereoscopic Likeness of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher for every 
new six months’ subscriber sent us before the first day of Jan- 
uary, with One Dollar. ; 

Or—we will present a copy of Webster's New Unabridged 
Pictorial Quarto Dictionary to any person who will send us 
pefore the first of January the names of three new subscribers, 
with Six Dollars. The Dictionary will be sent promptly by ex- 

on receipt of the money. 

N. B.—Bills of all specie-paying Banks taken at par. 








THANKSGIVING FOR FREEDOM. 

Amone all the blessings that this day call upon 
us for gratefal homage to Almighty God, none is so 
distinguished in its immediate significance, none so 
aus; icious of future good, none will be so memora- 
ble in other years, as the revived spirit of freedom, 
recalling the nation from that legalized injustice 
and oppression of the poor which have proved the 
curse and destruction of the proudest and mightiest 
nations of the earth. We have special cause for 
thankegiving in the general prevalence of health 
and of commercial prosperity; in the aggregate 
abundance of the harvests; in public peace, and 
personal thrift and security ; in the continuance of 
the institutions of freedom and of religion transmitted 
by cur fathers. But above all these, that which is 
the crowning theme of Thanksgiving for the year 
1860, is the visible, energetic, and most potent revi- 
val of tho spirit of freedom in the hearts of the 
people. Fora series of years we have done little | 
as a nation, but court the judgments of heaven by 
our reekless disregard of the rights of man and the 
law of God. Inall branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Executive, the Legislative, the Judi- 
cial, there has been a defiant assertion of power and 
prerogative against a poor and despised people, and 
an abandoning of moral restraints that threatened 
us with the licentious and brutalized Atheism of 
the French Republic. Slavery has ruled our poli- 
tics, our commerce, our legislation, our judiciary, 
and has threatened to corrupt and debase our 
Christianity. We were far gone in that moral de- 
generocy which has brought so many republics into 
a social and civil disorganization terminating in a 
military despotism. The judgments of God seemed 
ready to break forth upon us. But this year has wit- 
nessed a reaction of the public conscience, a reviving 
of the moral sentiment in the nation, and the distinct 
and overwhelming triumph of a great principle of 
justice and right in a political contest. The heari 
of the patriot must bound with joy at this resusci- 
tation of national honor. The heart of the Chris- 
tian must overflow with thanksgiving at this evi- 
deuce of the vigor of moral principle in the com- 
munity. No exultation of party spirit, no conside- 
rations of mere political policy, can for a moment 
mingle with the ascriptions of praise to God that 
the devout heart this day utters, for the clear and em- 
phatic assertion of right moral principle in pablic 
affaire. This is the nation’s jubilee—the year of 
Liberty—let us thank God and be glad ! 

And in the admirable suggestions of Governor 
Banks, let our sympathies find expregsion in accord- 
ance with the blessing that so kindles our grati- 
tude. “ Let us remember, in the very act of thanks- 
giving for our inappreciable privileges, the oppor- 
tunities that are offered for the relief of those in 
want; the succor of the oppressed ; the consolation 
of the afflicted ; the comfort of the imprisoned ; the 
er couragement of such as are cast down, and the 
recogn tion cf all men of whatever caste, condition, 
or clime, as children of a common Father, and sub- 
jects of one universal and incomprehensible des- 
tiny.” 





ALL HAIL! 

Tene is an Ira.y; a free Italy, a united Italy 
—one people, one government from the Savoy to 
Calabria. Not yet the Republic, “one and indi- 
visible,” for which Mazzini has so long planned ; 
not yet the abolition of the Papacy; not yet the 
liberation of Venetia; but the political divisions 
of the Congress of Vienna are blotted out for ever, 
and Italy, long pronounced a mere “ geographical 
expression,” has become a living fact, destined 
henceforth to be a nation and a power. 

After the fall of Napoleon tho political map of 


ITALIA! 


fact itself, under a wisely ordered constitutional have the choice of the poople formally ratified by the 
monarch 


y- 
The remarkable growth of Sardinia, in popula- 
tion, wealth, and vigor during the past twelve 


freedom under her Constitution, are a pledge that 
Italy will henceforth enjoy both freedom and seeur- 
ity under Victor Emanuel. Popular sovereignty 
has called him to be the head of the Italian nation ; 
and he must and will respect the power that 
created him. 

But the new organization of Italy can hardly be 
secure while Austria retains a footing upon Italian 
soil, and the Pope has even a pretense of temporal 
sovereignty. Venetia will chafe the more now that 
Naples is free. Either by purchase or by force the 
Austrian must be made to retire beyond the Alps. 
A war with Austria might be the pretext for another 
French intervention, or lead to a general European 
war. Such a war must greatly exhaust the mili- 
tary and financial strength of Italy ; burdening the 
new government with debt and the people with 
taxes. It would be cheaper and better every way 
to liberate Venetia by financial negotiation. But 
the ominous call of Garibaldi, at parting from his 
comrades, for a million men to be ready to join him 
in the spring, shows that war is the only solution 
of the Venetian question that he contemplates. 

The Pope now remains a prisoner of France in 
the Kingdom of Victor Emanuel. What the new 
King of Italy expects and proposes in regard to the 
Papacy, is plain from the famous speech of Ca- 
vour on the bill to annex the Pontifical States and 
the Two Sicilies to the Piedmontese Kingdom. He 


said : 

“During the last twelve years the pole-star of King Victor 
Fmanvel has been the principle of national independence. 
What will this star be with respect to Rome? Our star, gentle- 
men, will direct us to look upon the Eternal City, upon which 
five-anc-twenty centuries have accumulated all glorious memo- 
ries, as destined to become the splendid camtal of our Italian 
Kingdom. This answer may not satisfy the honorable gentleman 
who asked what means we intended to employ to this end. I 
could say I wili answer when you beforehand tell me in what 
conditien Italy and Europe will be six months hence ; but if you 
do not supply me with these data—these terms of the problem — 
I fear that neither you nor aay diplomatic mathematician may 
be able to find the x which you seek. 

‘Nevertheless, gentlemen, if 1 cannot point out the special 
means. I shall pot hesitate to indicate the great causes which 
are to bring us to the goal I said, and repeat it that the 
problem of Rome is not to be solved by the sword alone. The 
sword is neceesary. it was, and ever will be, to prevent ex- 
traeous elements meddling with the solution of this qaestioa: 
but it is not the sword alone that is to cut the knot. Moral 
force must aid in the solution; and what are the moral forces 
upon which we can and must reckon’? I know that here I tres- 
pass on the ground of philosophy and history ; but as honorable 
gentlemen bave set the example before me, I must give free ut- 
terance to the whole of my mind. I think the soiution of the 
Roman question roust arise from the conviction which will daily 
gain ground in modern society, even in the great Catholic so- 
ciety, that freedom is highly favorable to the spread of true 
religious feeling. * * * 

_“ When this opinion shall generally prevail, as it soon will, 
(since the conduct of our army, the bebavirr of our high souied 
Sovereign, will have a tendency to confirm it,) when it shall 
take root in the minds of other nations, in tae heart of modera 
societies, we feel assured that the great majority of enlightesed 
and sincere Catholics will acknowledge that the august Poatiff, 
who is at the head cf our religion, may exercise his office in a 
far more free and icdependent manner if he be guarded by the 
love and affection of 22,000,000 of Italians than defended by 25,000 
foreign bayonets.” 


With such a programme, under such leaders, we 
leok upon the Italy of to-day with mingled admira- 
tion, hope, and fear. Great as have been her 
achievements and successes, her warfare, we fear, 
is not ended. But this is the seed-time of her 
moral renovation. Now Italy is open; now Italy 
is free to evangelical effort. Let the Bible be in 
the hands of her people ; let Christ be preached in 
all her villages ; and the “ moral force” will be pro- 
vided, that shall be the best defense of liberty. 


FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE. 

Wuatekver retrenchments the Panic may enforce 
upon prudent men in their daily expenses, let there 
be no retrenchment of benefactions to the cause of 
Christ. Cut dewn your luxuries, but increase 
your contributions. Never were the demands upon 
Christian liberality more urgent than they are to- 
day, and will be through this winter. There are 
the suffering thousands in Syria, whose daily bread 
for four months to come must be furnished by the 
band of charity. There, too, are thousands of our 
brethren in Kansas, stinted for food, unable to meet 
the severities of winter without foreign aid. Italy 
is open as never before since the Reformation, to 
the light of the Gospel, and the free circulation of 
the Word of God. Thousands of dollars are need- 
ed at once to distribute the Bible in every hamlet 
from Savoy to Calabria. The door may again be 
closed, at least in part; or should Italy retain her 
freedom, she will become the prey of infidelity 
through a natural reaction from spiritual despo:ism, 
unless the Bible is early placed in the hands of her 
people. The American Bible Society should re- 
ceive within thirty days not less than thirty thou- 
sand dollars specially designated for the work in 
Italy. 

And here is Hayti waiting for the Gospel, opened 
in a remarkable manner to freedom of the press, of 
education, of worship, and presenting a field whosa 
claims upon American Christians are special and 
urgent. 

At the same time the two leading and cherished 





MONEY 











Europe had seven petty Italies representing as 
many despotisms. Sardinia, the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian Kingdom, the Duchies of Tuscany, Parina, | 
and Modena, the States of the Church, the King- 
dom of the two Sicilies. Of these Sardinia was 
the first to emancipate herself; and the liberal 
Constitution granted in 1848 by Charles Albert, 
has been faithfully observed by his son. Sardinia 
is more free than France—as free as England. 
And now the same Constitutional freedom, under 
the same liberal King, is extended over Lombardy, 
the three Duchies, the States of the Church,—with 
the exception of Rome and its immediate vicinity, 
—and finally over Naples and Sicily. The sagac- 
ity of Cavour, the good sword of Garibaldi, the 
fidelity of Victor Emanuel, have perfected the 
work which the military ambition, the imperial 
necessities, or possibly the generous impulses of 
Louis Napoleon so auspiciously began, so abruptly 
terminated. We now see how well it was for 
Italy that Napoleon’s career of conquest halted at 
Villafranca. Had he liberated the whole of Italy, 
he would have claimed to dictate her reorganiza- 
tion—would probably havo carved out a Roman 
kingdom for the house of Napoleon. But Divine 
Providence used Napoleon to humble Austria, to 
break her power in Italy, and then compelled the 
conqueror to retire, that the Italian people might 
establish their own nationality, and prove them- 
selves worthy of freedom. 

The marvelous successes of Garibaldi are due 
at once to the military capacity and personal 
character of the man, and to the preparation of the 
Italian people to throw off their oppressors. Armed 
jmvasion and popular revolution went hand in 
hand. Revolution has heretofore failed in Italy 





for want of proper military resources and direction, 
and through foreign intervention. But the army of 
Sardinia, drilled by its soldier-king, proved in the 
Crimea, inspired with a patriotic enthusiasm for 
Italy, formed the nucleus ofa great'military organi- 
zation. Garibaldi marshaled the guerilla element, 
and converted volunteer adventurers into an invad- 
ingarmy. The doctrine of non-intervention pro- 
claimed by France and echoed by England, was 
enforced upon Austria by her finances and her 
fears. And so “ the logic of events,” as men would 
say,—rather the development of providential 
plans by time,—has wrought out unity, nationality, 
and constitutional freedom for Italy. 

Previous failures have disciplined the Italian 
people to moderation and wisdom. However de- 
sirable a Republic may seem theoretically, in the 
present attitude of Europe, and the present state of 
Italy, it is wholly impracticable ; and therefore her 
leaders have almost unanimously agreed to waive 
all minor questions as to the form ef the national 


modes of evangelization, Home and Foreign Mis- 


| sions, present claims more and more pressing 


through the enlargement of the work and the strait- 
ening of means. The Home Missionary Society is 
in arrears to its missionaries more than twenty 
thousand dollars—money already due for service 
rendered. Its scale of appropriations has been eut 
down to the lowest point; many of the missionaries 
receive nothing in cash but that portion of their 


salaries supplemented by the Society; they are | 
straitened for the means of living, and winter is | 


upon them. Can the churches at the East consent 
to have it so? Shall a politician’s panic reduce 
our missionary brethren to actual want? 

Tho foreign missionary field is enlarging upon 
every hand. Christ is opening the way among the 
nations. If the American Board is to receive the 
$400,000 needed for its work this year, if the Am- 
erican Missionary Association is to extend its 
operations into new and inviting fields, there must 
be a husbanding of resourees from other objects, 
that these may be given the more freely to Christ. 


HOW TO PACIFY THE SOUTH. 

Ovr Panic-makers wish to turn Pacificators. 
Having done their utmost to produce agitation and 
alarm both at the South and at the North, they are 
now calling upon the North to pacify the South. 
The proposals for pacification are as absurd and 
mischievous as the panic was groundless and 
wicked. First it was insisted that Mr. Lincoln 
should publish a declaration of his sentiments upon 
the state of the country, and a programme of his 
administration, framed with a view to conciliate 
the South. But when it was found that this would 
not be done, it was at once declared that this would 
not answer. 

Then came a new absurdity from The Consti- 


tution at Washington. Says that sagacious organ 
of Southern pacification : 


“Who cares about Mr. Lincoln's professions, ex- 
torted, as they must be, by fear? His speeches, his 
platform, his alliances, the principles and conduct of 
the party whose suffrages have elected him, conspire 
to render sufficiently notorious all the public want to 
know about him. Another and a more decisive way 
is oe to Messrs. Lincoln and Hamlin. By one bold 
stroke may they remove the difficulties and avert the 
danger. Let them resign their positions. Let them 
abandon their title to the offices with which their 
names are associated. Let them formally withdraw 
their pretensions from the College of Electors. The 
step will not be pleasant, we confess. No ene likes 
to have the cup of joy dashed from his lips. But, in 
the t soeamstenen will mitigate the 





The Constitution dees not suggest upon whom 





life and independence, and to make sure of the 


the choice of the electors should devolve, if Mr. 
Lincoln would only “ withdraw his pretensions” to 





years, and the security of political and religious | 


| College of Electors. Possibly it forzot that the elec- 
| tors are only under a moral obligation to respect 

the known will of the people in any case. The 
electors are not even restricted to the choice of one 
| of the candidates ia nomination for the office of 
| President. Suppose then that Mr. Liacoln should 
decline, and a majority of the electors should 
make choice of Senator Seward, Governor Banks, 
Governor Chase—would that pacify the South? 
Suppose they should invite Mr. Bachaaan to re- 
tain his seat for another term, or should proffer it 
to Mr. Bouglas or Mr. Breckinridge—would that 
pacify the South or the country? 

Nothing would “ pacify the South,” in the sense 
intended, but a pledge that its slaveholding aris- 
tocracy shall continue to enjoy a monopoly of the 
Federal Government and its offices, and that 
slavery itself shall be legalized and protected by 
act of Congress. It is with a view to extort from 
the approaching session of Congress some new 
concession to slavery and the slave-power, that all 
the agitation and panic of the hour have been 
created. The South looks to the cupidity and the 
cowardice of the North to concede what the census 
and a constitutional administration of the Govern- 
ment must for ever remove beyond its grasp. Bat 
could any compromise involviog the recognition 
and support of slavery as a national institution, be 
so framed as at once to satisfy the ambition of 
Southern taskmasters, and to lull the conscience of 
the North? Who does not know that “ compro- 
mise ’’ means sectional conflict and agitation ? 

There ts a way to pacify the South. Let it be 
understood that no concessions to slavery can be 
won by threats and agitation; that the North is 
determined that slavery shall not exist any where 
upon the territory of the United States, nor have 
in any way the sanction of the Federal Govern- 
ment; that while the rights and insti.utions of 
each State will be respected within the jurisdiction 
of that State, the principle that slavery is strictly 
a local state institution will be maintained by the 
President and Congress, and the Constitution 
and the laws will be promptly enforced against 
whoever shall violate or defy them—and the South 
will settle down peaceably to consider the great 
problem of domestic emancipation. An unflinch- 
ing declaration of these principles, a prompt ea- 
forcement of the laws, will pacify the South. 





UNION AND SECESSION, 


Tue Federal Constitution, having been in opera- 
tion more than seventy years, is now about to un- 
dergo a new trial of its tenacity as a bond of union. 
It was ordained and established “in order to form 
amore perfect union” as well as to “ establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general we!fare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty.” Itis to be deter- 
mined by experiment whether the joint govern- 
ment instituted by the thirteen states in 1789, and 
solemnly adopted and confirmed by each of the 
twenty states that have since been admitted into 
the Union, can stand against a gust of popular 
frenzy sweeping through one state, and enforced 
by sympathy in three or four adjoining states. 

We have no intention of recording in this place 
any prediction ef what is to come to pass within 
the next twelve months. The Union is still in ex- 
istence, and the Federal Constitution, together with 
the treaties and acts of Congress, made in conform- 
ity with it, is still “ the supreme law of the land ;” 
though, in the state of South Carolina, the Union 
is commonly believed to be dissolved, de jure and 
de facto. A} that has been done, as yet, is the ap- 
pointment of a day on which the voting citizens of 
South Carolina are to elect delegates to a Conven- 
tion. Itis assumed there as self-evident, that in the 
Convention, which is to meet on the 17th of De- 
cember, and which is expected to represent the 
entire sovereignty of South Carolina, the secession 
of that state from the Union will be ordained and 
declared ; and that thereupon the State Legisla- 
ture, which will be simultaneously in session, 
will complete whatever may be wanting to make 
the secession an accomplished fact. According to 
the programme, South Carolina is to precipiiate 
the revolution, and the adjoining states are ex- 
pected to follow as the smaller kingdoms and prin- 
cipalities of Southern Germany follow the lead of 
Austria. How the difficulties in the way of such 
an arrangement are to be adjusted, or how the 
managers of the conspiracy which, afier so many 
years of plotting and agitation, seems now about 
to result in overt acts of treason, are to escape 
from the ruin which they have been so long pre- 
paring for themseives,—it is not for us to say. 
We have only to express our cheerful confidence 
in the permanence of the Union. 

The President's Message to Congress, on Mon- 





| day next, will probably reveal to the public what 
| the present administration proposes to do, and 


what it would have Congress do in the present 
exigency. When that message shall have been 


| read, the nature of the crisis will be better under- 
| stood. 


' ident Buchanan has done heretofore, he may be 


If we may infer anything from what Pres- 


expected to agyravate the mischief by giving moral 
“aid and comfort” to the declared enemies of the 
Union. We shall be most happily disappointed, if 
he is wise enough to improve the opportunity, and 
to win for himself, at the close of his long career, 
an honorable place in his country’s history. It is 
but little, at the best, that the Federal Government 
ean do, just now, to avert the danger ; and for that 
reason it is the more important that nothing should 
be done to make the dancer greater. The pre- 
tended right of secession does not exist under the 
Constitution ; the recognition of such a right by the 
Constitution—the remotest and most indirect pro- 
vision for the withdrawal of a state from its 
obligations to the Union—would have been an act 
of suicidal folly. That right can exist only under 
the higher law of nature. It is simply the right of 
revolution—a right which arises when an existing 
government becomes intolerable to the governed. 
The right of the white people in South Carolina to 
throw off their Constitutional obligations to the 
Union, is of the same sort with the right of the 
slaves in South Carolina to throw off their legal 
obligations to their masters and to the state-gov- 
ernment—the act in either case is to be justified, 
not by the Constitution or the laws, but by a 
recital of the wrongs for which the existing govern- 
ment gives no redress. If the state of South 
Carolina attempts a revolution, the Constitutional 
right of the Federal Government to suppress the 
revolution is beyond all controversy ; nor is there 
in the Federal Government any right to acknowl- 
edge the seperate independence of a revolted state, 
till that independence shall have become, by force 
of arms, or by a process of amending the Constitu- 
tion, a completed fact. 

The duties of the people at this crisis, especially 
in the Free States, deserve a large and deliberate 
discussion. All reasonable minds will recognize 
the duty of forbearance and wise conciliation. All 
devout minds will in like manner recognize the 
duty and the privilege of prayer for the peace of 
our common country, and for the confusion of 
treasonable and mischievous designs. But it is not 





the duty of this great people to be frightened into 
upmanly concessions or into new compromises 
with that great wickedness which the Christian 
world abhors. The Union-Savers who, ever since 
the time when President Jackson was at the point 
of crushing the egg of nullification, have been 
always proposing new compromises with slavery, 





and encouraging the Southern fire-eaters by insist- 
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ing that the North must yield whatever the 


may demand—are the chief authors of the peril 


THE KANSAS BROILS. 


Has any one heard of the negro insurrection in 
Texas, since the sixth day of November? Is not 
everybody now convinced that, whatever animos- 
ities may have existed in neighborhoods, whatever 
conflicts there may have been bet ween desperadoes 
upon the frontier, the story of an organized insur- 
rection of the slaves of Texas was a fiction got 
up for political effect? And dees not the same 
tone of political exaggeration color every rumor 
from Keasas touching the movements of Captain 
Montgomery and his band? If Captain Montgom- 
ery is engaged in lawless expeditions into Missouri, 
or in any unlawful designs upon the property of tho 
United States, we trust that he will be speedily 
taken and brought to trial. 

But so far as we can judge from the confused and 
conflicting accounts thus far received, it would 
seem that the real disturbers of the peace in Kan- 
sas are marauders from Missouri and Arkansas, 
who have interfered with peaceable settlers, and 
are taking advantage of the present straits of the 
people and of the partial and despotic action of the 
Government in pressing the land sales, either to se- 
cure for slavery a footing in Kansas itself, or to 
create a new slave state out of the adjoining Indi- 
an Reservation. If this be so, it is evident that 
Captain Montgomery is only doing for the freemen 
of Kansas what John Brown did in his day—de- 
fendirg their rights, their liberties, and their homes, 
from ruffianism and outrage. We shall hear no 
more of these border wars, after Kansas shall have 
been admitted as a state, and Abraham Lincoln in- 
augurated President. 

—Since the above was written, the following 
dispatch has been received : 

“ Lawrence, K. T., Monday, Nov. 26, 1860. 

“ The whole country is imposed upon by the late re- 
ports of the Kansas difficulties. I adjure all to wait 
the facts before judging. Judge Williams, who has 
so deceived the public, is a frightened old dotard, un- 
wortby of credence. His Court has not been molested ; 
Fort Scott has not been attacked ; Paris, nor any other 
place, has not been sacked ; Moatgomery’s party has 
not entered Missouri, and never intended to ; not one 
cent has been given him or bis men from recent East- 
ern contiibutions ; no arms or munitions have beea 
cent them, as reported. All their arms have been in 
the territories fer years, aad I challenge contrary 
proof. All such statements as the Judge has made 
are vile fabrications that are doing our people infinite 
wiopg. Let the public charge it either to his malice 
or ignorance. It is admitted, however, that exciting 
events are upon us. Wm. Hutcurinson.” 





AMERICANS IN 





TURKEY. 


A.tuovucn the United States as a government 
cannot intervene in the affairs of Syria, it has 
made itself felt and respected by the official protec- 
tion given to American citizens in Turkey. It is 
beginning to be understood in the East, that our 
Government caunot be trified with, in the persons 
of its own citizens. The following letter from an 
American m‘ssionary in Syria, dated Sept. 27, 
1860, shows that the United States representatives 
io Turkey have done their duty in recent events, We 


fully concur in our cortespondent’s suggestion 
touching our present Embassador at Constanti- 
neple, and the efficient Consul at Beyrout. 


Dear Sir: I am sorry to learn from an editorial in 
The Independent of the 19th of July last, that com- 
plaint is made of a want of sympathy in the American 
Legation at Constantinople for Americans resident in 
the Turkish Empire. 

I am persuaded that no Embassy at Constantinople 
has been more successful than that of the United 
States. The present condition of the Turkish Empire 
certainly imposes a heavy responsibility upon the po- 
litical representatives of foreign governments. If the 
American “ Embassy dees not give American citizens 
resident in the remoter districts adequate protection 
and redress,” it may be not the fault or inefficiency or 
want of sympathy in that Embassy, but in the condi- 
tien of the Empire. 

The Embassador proclaims and exemplifies the de- 
termined policy of the American Government to pro- 
tect its citizens in every continent and island and 
mountain and plain and city and country upon the 
face of the whole world. The declaration, Iam an 
American citizen, is a sufficient call to engage his 
attention and secure his protection. He says that it 
is the one business of the Embassy, and of every Con- 
sujate in the Turkish Empire, to protect the 500 or 
600 American citizens resident in Turkey. He sug- 
gests an occasional visitation from the Embassy te 
distant provinces of the Empire, and expends in the 
public service $10,000 or $15,000 in a year beyond his 
ealary. And complaint is made of a want of sympa- 
thy ! 

The Democratic principle of frequent changes in 
office, is the application of Methodism to governmen- 
tal policy in foreign lands. Our public officers only 
just acquire a suitable knowledge of their duties and 
the condition of the Empire, and begin to acquire a 
more decided influence, when they are superseded. 
These changes are unfavorable to the existence of a 
more decided American policy in Turkey. Ought not 
our Government to change this mode of policy, and 
ecntinue the officers of Government in such a land as 
this more than a single Presidential term ? 

Now, whatever othgr missionary brethren in the 
interior have to complain of, I have to express my 
infinite indebtedness to Col. Williams, who, at his 
own instance—under instructions from Washington— 
visited Syria during the last year for the more 
efficient protection and redress of American citizens. 
Under that protection—proclaimed from the house of 
the Bishop of Zahleh in November—who had expelled 
myself and family from that town in May—we have 
been able to maintain our position at the Bhamdan 
station, in the midst of the recent terrible events in 
Mount Lebanon. By that visit, and the personal 
address of our beloved Embassador in Syria, the name 
and influence of the United States were more than 
doubled. He saved our name and cause at Zahleh. 
The Sultan himself, for our continued preservation at 
Bhamdoun, has less influence with the Druses than 
Col. Williams. 

And if the time has now fully come for a more 
decided American policy in Turkey, I beg to suggest 
that the present worthy Embassador be continued for 
another Presidential term, if he will consent to 
remain ; and also, our worthy Consul at Beyrut—and 
venture to predict that, by this improved policy, the 
influence of the United States in the Turkish Empire 
will be quadrupled in 1864. This continuance of 
these Governmental officers, I beg you to advocate 
and obtain from our beloved country, for the promised 
evangelization of Mouwnt Lebanon. 





GARIBALDI AND THE POPE. 

Garrpaxnt, having finished his work for the pres- 
ent as the Liberator of Italy, lays down his arms 
and his Dictatorship, and retires to his island home. 
Our age does not furnish another such example of 
self-denying patriotism. His unselfish devotion to the 
cause of Italian independence, is the grateful theme 
of Italy, the wonder of Europe, and will be the ad- 
miration of mankind. Great in all the qualities of 
the military hero, Garibaldi is thrice great as the 
moral hero of the century. How absurd were 
honors and titles tofuch aman! To create hima 
Marshal, to decorate him with orders, to invest him 
with a patent of nobility, would be like making 
Henry Ward Beecher President of some ecclesias- 
tico- politico-A merican-World’s-Union Anti-Slavery 
Society in Brooklyn, with a view to give him a 
position and to augment his power in the anti-slav- 
ery cause! Garibaldi,as a man, is above ell titles, 
offices, and honors. 

His latest public act was of the highest moral 





6f the Pope as Antichrist, by virtue of his own 
power as the high-priest of Italian freedom. After 
he had laid down his dictatorship, and had sought 
retirement in the house of a friend, Garibaldi was 
called out by the people of Naples, and addressed 
to them the followiog brief and emphatic speech : 

“This is a memorable day for you, for it cements 
the alliance of two and establishes the fra- 
ternity of the . To-day you have destroyed 
that principle of egotism which has kept the nations 
separated, and thus has facilitated the servitude of 
all. The with whom you have frateraized to- 
day have the same enemies which threaten you. 
Your cause is theirs, and theirs is yours. 

“ But before fighting against this enemy outside 
you have int enemies to beat down, and I will 
tell you that the chief of them is the Pope. If I 
bave acquired any merit with you, I have acquired 
that of telling you the truth frankly, and without a 
vail. In using this privilege, I tell you that your 
chief enemy ir the Pope. 

“T am a Christian as you are: yes,I am of that 
religion which has broken the bonds of slavery and 
has proclaimed the freedom of men; the Pope who 
oppresses his subjects and is an enemy of Italian in- 
dependence is no Christian; he denies the very 
principle of Christianity—he is the Antichrist. * 

“This truth you must spread among all these who 
ate near to you, for it is only when ali Italians shall 
be thoroughly convincec of this trath that Italy will 
be really free and united.” 


These words are the knell of the political power 
of the Pope. The Liberator of Italy warns his 
countrymen, on the faith of a Christian, that the 
Pope is their chief enemy and Antichrist. That 
bold, free speech will penetrate the heart of Italy, 
and open a new reformation. 


GOVERNOR BANKS. 
Frew men have made their mark upon lecal politics 
and public affairs more effectively than has Gov, 
Banks of Massachusets. Energy, talent, character, 





and a pre-eminent tact in the use of his own powers, | rights and freedom—but that the Empire State her- 


and in discriminating as to men, times, and measures, 
have done for him what wealth, education, position, 
friends, have done or failed to do for others. Gov. 
Banks is one of the few politicians who never make 
mistakes. 
post or service to which he is called, and seems to 
know intuitively, upon all occasions, what to do and 
what not to do. Of easy and graceful carriage, of 
good oratorical powers, of a peculiarly vigilant and 
retentive habit, he never fails to make a good impres- 
sion. 


Massachusetts, are a serious loss to public affairs, 
whatever may be the personal benefit to himself, 
Few men have so satisfactorily filled the Executive 
Chair of that State, or done so much for every interest 
of the commonwealth. We are glad to notice that 
one class of her citizens, who at first weré least 


attraeted toward Gov. Banks, have taken pains to | 


acknowledge the eminent service he has rendered to 
science and learning. 

“ A complimentary dinner was given to Governor Banks 
by some of the literary men of Boston, to testify their 
sense of the value of his services as Governor, to the 
cause of science and letters. Among the illustrations 


— were Agassiz, Peirce, Longfellow, Emerson, | 


olmes, Felton, Lowell, Chief-Justice Bigelow, Dr. L. G. 
Howe, Dr. J. Bigelow, Sumner, R. H. Dana, Jr., Judge 
Hoar, Colonel Sargeant, and Whipple, some twenty-five in 
all. Not merely the political, but the literary and scien- 
tific circles of Boston feel the loss which Massachusetts 
will sustain in the departure of Governor Banks to his 
new home and employments.”’ 





A THANKSGIVING WITHOUT THANKS, 


Mayor Woop is on the penitential stool. He 
clothes himself in sackcloth. He chants the Miserere. 
He refuses to be comforted. All looks as dark and 
dreary to him as on the day when he was so uncere- 
moniously turned out of the Charleston Convention. 
It is not for himself he mourns, but for his country. 

By a ridiculous custom—which has sprung up we 
know not how—as if the proclamation by the Gover- 
nor did not include the city within the state, the Mayor 
takes it upon himself to supplement the Governor's 
recommendation for a day of Thanksgiving. But the 
Mayor submits to this custom only as a painful neces- 
sity. He has no heart for such a service. He lays 
aside the songs of David for the lamentations of 
Jeremiah. 

“ Mayor’s Orrice, New York, Nov. 24, 1830. 

“In accordance with custom and the proclamatien of the 
Governor of the state, it becomes my duty as Mayor to recom- 
mend to the people of this city the observance of Thursday, the 
29th inst., as a day of ‘ thanksgiving and prayer.’ 

* Whilst, in my judgment, the country, either in its political, 
commercial, or financial aspects, presents no features for which 
we should be thankful, we are yet called upon by every consider- 
ation of self-preservation to offer up to the Father of all mercies 
devout and fervent prayer for [His interposition and protection 


from the impending evils which threaten our institutions and the 
material interests of the people. 

“Therefore, acknowledging our dependence on Almighty God, 
and deeply sensible of our own unworthiness, let the day set 
apart as Thanksgiving be observed by the people of this city as 
one of humiliation and supplication, not omitting in eur prayers 
the expression of the hope that those who have, in violation of 
the feoeral compact, unpatfiotically and unwisely inflicted 
these injuries upon us, may be the only sufferers by their own 
wickeduess ard folly. 

“Given under my hand and seal, the day and year aforesaid. 

“* PgRNANDo Woop, Mayor.” 

The Mayor says that, according to custom, and by 

order of the Governor, there will be a Thanksgiving, 


but, for his own part, there will be no Thanks. Since 


last November's roast-turkeys smoked upon our tables, 


not in the long history of the whole year has the 
Mayor seen anything which calls for grateful remem- 
brance at its close ;—nothing in the Bountiful Harvest 
which filled our barns te bursting ; nothing in a yoar 
of Peace, while other nations have been shaken by 
the tread of War; nothing in the blessing of Personal 
Health, while in former years Pestilence depopu- 
lated cities, and crowded graves ; nothing in the in- 
creasing Intelligence of the People, resulting from 
the ever-multiplying facilities of information; nothing 
in the wider Diffusion of Christianity through the 


world, for which, duriog the past year, God has in | 
many nations been manifestly breaking down oppos- | 


ing barriers and opening closed gates; nothing in 
the beneficent triumph of the Principles of Human 
Rights and Freedom witnessed in our own land, and 
consummated in this very month of Thanksgiving. 
No; the Mayor sees nothing in all this for which he 
should give thanks. He remembers only the defeat 
of his own corrupt political party, stricken suddenly 
down on the highway, in its march to power over the 
rights of Four Millions of oppressed people. He is 
vexed at the disaster which has fallen so heavily 
upon his own personal hopes, in the shock of this 
general defeat. So he indulges a fretted mood of 
mind by the fiction of a Thanksgiving with the Grati- 
tude omitted. 

But if the people of this city really have nothing to 
be thankful for this year, it is some comfort to know 
that at the close of the next—which is to be the 
happy period of the Honorable Mayor’s retirement from 
office—there will then be at least one good and suf- 
ficient reason for a general thanksgiving ;—a reason 
which the Mayor will probably neglect to mention in 
the proclamation of that year, as he has omitted all 
reasons from the proclamation for to-day. But not 
to seem unkind, we heartily wish that the Mayor, on 
sitting Cown even to this day's feast, may have a good 
turkey and better mind. 


o 





HOW TO HELP KANSAS. 

To guard against imposition and misdirection in the 
relief of the suffering in Kansas, we cail special at- 
tention to the fact that a Territorial Convention, in 
session at Lawrence, Nov. 14th, appointed a “ Terri- 
torial Relief Committee,” of whose Executive Com- 
mittee Gen. 8. C. Pomeroy of Atchison is chairman. 

This Committee will, as far as possible, dispense 
with the expensive system of traveling and collecting 
agents. It makes its appeal by the press, and invites 
all donors to forward their donations to the proper 
officers through their local committees. 

The Committee have made arrangements by which 
certain railroad lines from Detroit and Cincinnati will 
forward, at the mere cost of handling, all purely 
charitable gifts, marked ‘ Kansas Relief,” addressed 
to “8. C. Pomeroy, Atchison,” and if for a particular 
locality or individual, having such private mark as 
can distinguish it. Attention to this point will save 
much unnecessary expense. 

The Committee is composed of well-known citizens 
of Atchison, Leavenworth, Wyandotte, Brown, Nema- 
ha, Jefferson, Dougias, Shawnee, Riley, Butler, Bour- 














He thoroughly qualifies himself for every | 
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bon, and Linn counties, and every precaution is taken 
to cecure a fair and equitable supply for every desti. 
tute community in Kansas. 

Every community or individual giving, should in 
some way directly report the amount of donation, and 
to whom made, to Mr. Pomeroy, or other membor eo; 
the Cemmittee. This precaution will prevent any 
misappropriation of public benefactions. 


NO STEP BACKWARD! 

Mr. Tuurtow Weep, Editor of The Albany Even- 
ing Journal, a gentleman who has loag exerted 
great influence in the legislation of this State, has 
put forth an editorial article in which he recommends, 
as a concession to the South, the virtual annulling of 
the Personal Liberty Bills of such Northern states as 
have enacted such laws, and a restoration of the 
Missouri Compromise line, by which a large part of 
the Territorial Domain of the West—secured ever- 
more to Freedom, as we thought, by the election of 
Mr. Lincoln—is to be given back to the Slave-Pewer. 
We know not whether this manifesto from Albany 
has received the sanction of any of the prominent 
Republican leaders for whom The Evening Journal 
has heretofore been a speaking oracle, but if tuis is 
to be the policy of the political managers, it is the 
right of the people to know it, and their duty te repu 
diate it. We are glad to find that The Tribune ut 
ters its most unqualified disapproval of any such pro- 
jected measure. So far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned, let it keep all the terri- 
tories free. So far as the State of New York 
is concerned, it has no Personal Liberty Bill te 
be repealed. Mr. Weed’s advice on this point, there- 
fore, is not spoken for the ear ef Albany. He means 
some of the States of New England and of the West. 
But we hope—not only that New Eogland and the 
West will stand firm and fast by every law which 
they have ever passed for the security of mea's 





self may have a law, next wiater, which shall reader 
it ever afterward impossible that her soil should bear 
up the tread of a slave. If we live ia a Free State, 
let us have Lafayette's ideal realized—* Liberty pro 
tected by law.” 


* 


MENERLY’S BELLS, 





Tax famous Bejl manufactory, originally ostab- 
lished above thirty years ago by the late A. Meneoly, 


| Esq., of Troy, and now conducted by his sons at West 


His retirement from office and his removal from | Troy, N. Y., has filled every part of the world with 


fine sounds. The forms of the bells, the styles of 
mounting, and the methods of manufacture now em- 
ployed by them, are the result of more thaa thirty 
years’ experience, with constant study after improve- 
ments, until almost every point is reduced to the 
accuracy of a mathematical formula, so that they are 
able to determine with almest absolute certaiaty 
the proportion of metals, and the form with which a 
given amount of material will produce the greatest 
volume combined with the finest quality of tone. 
Their method of molding bells in perforated iron cases 
secures a perfect and solid casting, allowing the safe 
escape of all the air, supporting the bell while cveliag, 
and promoting uniformity of shrinkage. 

The series of experiments made in 1853 under the 
direction of the Institute of Architects in London, 
have demonstrated that neither steel, iron, glass, nor 
any of the proposed substitutes for bell-meta! (copper 
and tin) would answer the purpose of producing a 
loud, distinct, and musical noise in combination ; 
which combination of qualities is the true criterion 
by which to determine the merits of a bell, Steel 
bells (and all others having iron in their composition) 
have a harsh, puny, thin sound, which is just the 
opposite of that fullness and richness of tone so 
desirable in a bell. Good material alone will not, 
however, produce # good bell; it is also necessary 
that the shape be modeled upon correct scientific 
principles with reference to acoustic effects ; and that 
proper skill be exercised in the process of mixing, 
melting, and pouring the metal. 

The improved mountings furnished by this house 
have given great satisfaction, especially their “ Patent 
Rotating Yoke,” which is a most ingenious invention. 
On this point we quote.from a recent publication 


‘*Tron yokes have now very generally superseded those o/ 
wood, and they are usually so designed that part of the weight of 
the bell is above the axis of the pivots, and being thus more 
evenly balanced, lees momentum is acquired by the bell in 
swinging, and consequently there is less strain upon the tow: 
The modern modifications of this yoke consistin the construction 
of detached arms in which the pivots are set, which are fastened 
to the body of the yoke by means of a bolt and ratchet tecth, so 
that by changing their position the poise of the bell may be ad- 
justed to the strength of the ringer. Within the past few yea 
also, various modes have been devised of se constructing 
yoke and attaching it to the bell as to permit of the b:ll 
readily turned, when desired, (without unhanging it,) so 1 
cause the clapper to strike on a new place, thus obviating 
liavility of iis becoming broken through continued blows 
one position ; and we observe that Messrs. Men:ely have | 
awarded two patents, bearing date respectively 1858 and 
for ‘Improvements in Mounting Belle,’ by which this ob 
attained. Other improvements that have been intro 
time to time are—the clapper springs, which, be ng alts 
within the bell, permit the clapper to strike, and then h 
away, 60 that it is prevented fiom clattering against | 
which would muffle the tone and be very disagreeab! 

—the tolling hammer, by which a uniform tolling stro 

given ;—and the counterpoise and stop attached to the * by 
which the ringer is aided in swinging the bell and it voutod 
from being thrown over when swung.”’ 


The address of the manufacturers is “ A. ) rs 
Sons, West Troy, N. Y.” Their chu 
in weight from 400 to 5,000 lbs. 

All bells and their furniture from this establish 
ment are sold with a warranty against breaking, with 
fair usage, for one year. 
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WHO SHALL BE POSTMASTER-GEN- 
ERAL! 














engaged just now In the 
the Presideat 


The country is very industriously 
business of constructing a Cabinet for Mr. Lincoln 
elect. All sorts of names and all sorts of 
have been suggested by all sorts of persons asd papers 
must say that, in the main, ready-made Cabinets nt 
| anfe xceedingly dismal, antediluvian, and fossiliferous app ar 
ance. Yet we are happy to 
country,—and it is the almost unanim 
Republican journals,—one nomination which ts « 
be made.” We refer to that of the Hon. Schuyler Colfax, of In 
diana, for the position of Postmaster-General. For a wonder, 
the nomination of this gentleman is urged, not on act yunt of the 
party services he has rendered, (though those services are known 
, and appreciated by all intelligent Republicans)— not because & 
particular locality is entitied to a repre: entative in the Cabinet— 
not to conciliate any supposed interest « {the Re; -_ 
can party—not on account of any party ¢ laims whatever, which 
might be urged by the friends of Mr. Colfax ; but because of the 
eminent fitness of the man for the place—because the Depart 
ment needs his services, and not because he desires the post. 

Wecordially second this nomination. The memory of man rua 
neth. not back to the time when the Post-Oftice Department at 
Washington was managed with the energy and ability necessary 
to insure moderate success to an ordinary mercantile enterprise 

wn the 
The letter-writing and business public cannot have forgotten ~“ 
difficulties it has encountered in obtaining from time to tim« e 
few reforms in the Department which bave been ——~ ’ 
doled out by the Federai authorities. Who does not — r 4 
tenacity with which the Department adhered tothe a hig + 

D cest, and 6% for the 8 ortest dis 
of postage—25 cents for the longest, - 
tance? and that other absurdity, of charging according to the 
number of pleces of paper contained in & letter rather any esti- 
mating the postage by the we! ht of such letter ? These men 
strosities were finally abolished by the persistent outside press- 
ane of the people and against the desires of the old-fogy cea 
» Pos ce Department. 
known as the Post-Offic 

"Weasen public will desire and expect at the handsof Mr. Lin 
coln, ts the appointment of a live, energetic, intelligent man, at 
the head of the General Post-Office, who will cease te run that 
concern a3 & “ circumlocution office” whose chief aim is to dis 
cover means of “ how not to do it,” but will manage the Depart 
ment in the interests of the people at large—a man who has the 
prains to see what is required and the energy to put his thought 
into acte. We agree with our editorial brethren that Mr. Colfax 
is that man; and among the many commendations of the Press 
we select and fully indorse the following, from ThA ntianapolis 
(Ind.) American : 

hosea 

“But why may not such @ man as Schuyler Colfax be 
for such a p'ace a8 the Post-Oftice Department ? Mr. Coltex has 
no claims on the Republican party. He has done his —, ~ 
done it well ; so have thousands. But thenation has 4 ¢ > = 
sacha man. By unwonted industry and perseverance he 
worked his way from poverty to the position he — — 
first in the esteem of the first men of the nation. wh ae 
that. By an amount of tact and industry rarely equ ne “4 
excelled, as Chairman of the House Post-Uffice yy 
brought forward and carried through Congress, os 7 
more practica) amendments than were ever made lore ~ 
session. The labor necessary to do this, gave him insight in 
the affairs of that Department that would require any new maa 
months to acquire. In addition to his known industry and _" 
defatigable application to business, this alone would recommea 
bim. Ke would hail bis appointment to that office as & pieces 
that that Department, hitherto the most neglected, thouga _— 
important, would undergo @ thorough examination, and new - 
would be breathed into it, Newspaper publishers are —s. 
in such an appointment, not because he is one of them, _ ha” 
cause, having been one, he has had much to do wm ~ b 
because being & live man, he will do all that can be cane on 
fect the system of a Government Post-Office. L Ay —— 
can find any man combining more of the requis me fe oe 
man for that office, let him select him, and let this be bis ral s 
action, and the country will approve, whatever politicians may 
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Notices. 
KOLAPOOR MISSION. 


















Recerrs ty West Rorianp, Vermont. 
D.B. and Dea. Wm Humphrey,.......-.+00-+++++ ae 
Dea: Wait Chatterton..... ........ eds docces ces .= 
James M. Chatterton.........-...000+ SE acs 8a a 
= c SOOM. i505 «<n eves’ 2 hays Oe 10 00 
A. B., G1; Morris Reynolds, $3 ‘ i% 
Horatio Mead, Feq...-...... ‘ 5 00 
Thos. McLaughlin, Esq....... edeee - 500 
Mrs. T. McLaughlin. Méetbdiresks 5s - 500 
Mrs. M. M -—< Ella Brown....... 4 - 
Dr. ail oeidhal -s/tenaned 
Mra. J. Bailey, $1; Cyrus T. Johnson. 82 . 300 
Chauncy Thrall, $3; Mrs. Haseall, e2 5 00 
Moses P. Homphrey. 9 _.... «+--+ ccoocee 3 OO 
Mrs. Watkins, $1 ; Mary Walker, 25 cts.....-0.......0+++ 1 25 
Mr. Blanchard attadls cakes (ah 2G beenenes ea | 
Hon. Wm. Gilmore.... sooo» 25 00 
$i22 25 


f there are those who would like to aid in making up the 
balance needed for this Mission, we shall be happy to forward 
apy sums intrusted to our care, or they ag A} seat directly to 

REV. R. G. WILDER, 
Care of A. Manwrx, Esq., 





626 Bible House, New ¥ ork City. 
Rev. Dr. Fisher, President of Hamilton Colleges 


will, by request, repeat the Sermon on Christian Collegiate Edu- 
bon recently spanched in the First Presbyterian church, 
Brooklyn, om next Sabbath evening, Dec. 2d. in the Presbyterian 
church om Madison square, (Rev. Dr. Adams's.) Services — 
mence at 7% o’clock. 


HON. CHA RLES SUMNER 
Will deliver his great 
LECTURE ON “LAFAYBTTE” 
at Cooper Institute, 
On FRIDAY EVENING, Nov. 30th, 
at 8 o’CLOcK. 
Tickets 25 cents each. 
Go EaRLy. 
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e 
BARRETT—TERRY- On the 26th inst , by Rev. J. P. Thomp- 
son, Mr, Oliver Barrett to Miss Fannie E. Terry, all of this city. 





. 

MERRILL—In Hopkintos, Mass., Sabbath morning, the 18th 
inst, Jesse Merriil, M D., aged 66, a native of Peacham, Vt., an 
eminent medical practitioner, a very worthy citiz«p, an earnest 
philanthropist, a conscientious and consistent Coristian, 


Businese Wotices. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. 








OF NEW YORK, 


Continental Bank Building, 


NO. 7 NASSAU STREET. 


—_— 


DIRECTORS: 


JAMES T. SOUTTER President Bank of the Republic. 
WM. T. HOOKER........... President Continental Bank. 
WM. M. VERMILYE........ Banker, 

ROBT. SOUTTER ..........- Vice-Pres. Del. & Mud. Canal Co. 
CHAS G.ROCKWOOD..... Cashier Newark Banking Co. 
MINOT C. MORGAN ........ Firm of Winelow, Lanier & Co. 
THOMAS RIGNEY.. ‘ * Thos. Rigney & Co. 


JOHN T. AGNEW...... dedee *" Wm. Agnew & Sons. 
JOHN J. GCRANE.......0.... * Backlin & Crane. 

WM. W. WRIGHT....... ... * W. W. Wright & Co. 
WILLIAM ALLEN ........ ; * Allen, McLean & Bulkley, 
GEO. OPDYER. 20. cvccceceee ® Geo. Opdyke & Co. 

E. V. HAUGHWOUT........ * KE. V. Haughwout & Co. 
WM. TAYLOR HALL....... * Hall & Loney, Baltimore. 
WM, WILKENS............. " W. Wilkens & Co., * 

E. T. H. GIBSON...... #.....Merchant. 

W. H. PECKHAM........... Corner Sth avenue and 23d street. 


FRANCIS W. TAPPAN......Commercial Agency. 
JOHN H. SHERWOOD...... Park place. 

JAMES W. HALSTED....... Guardian Life Ins. Oo. 
FREDERIO W. MACY....... Goodhue Ins, Co. 


JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
I. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
JOSEPH COLT, Assistant Secretary. % 
GEO. W. FARLEE, Counselor. 
R. F. HALSTED, M.D. . 
W. E. VERMILYE, M.D., { Medical Examiners. 
Pelictes issucd on the Mutual plan in all the various 
forms, tacluding 


POLICIES TO MERCANTILE FIRMS, VIZ. : 


To the Junior Partners on the Life of the Member who 
farnishes the Capital, er the one whose basiuess 
abilities and exteuded acquaintance are relied upon 
for the continuance of the business. 

Policies Granted to Churches on the Life ef their 
Minister, fer the benefit of his Family. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED EVERY THREE 
YEARS. 


Premiums payable in Cash, Quarterly, Semi-Aunu- 
ally, or Annually, in Advance. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THIS CITY, 
N.B.—Money to Lean on Bond and Mortgage to Re- 


sponsible Parties on first-class improved se 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


L. D. OLMSTED,] 





[LYMAN BAIRD. 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside @t the East, whe wish 
ft lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured 
by bond and mortgage, or im making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the Bast, whose names will be furnished, with a circular gly- 
ing details of business, to anyone who @hooses to apply by 


mail. 616-667 





FIRE INSURANCE, 


“aye 









Artificial Legs (Palwer’s Patent 
gp tee a ge tg egy 


ural appearance 
Hall, Astor place, New York. 


- FINKLE & LYON 
Sewing-Machine Company, 


NO. 638 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


NO. 156 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Price Reduced. 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 

FACT No. 1.—This Company being duly Hoensed, their Ma- 

chines are protected against infringements or liti- 

gation, 

FACT No, 2.—These Machines make the leck-stitch,—alike on 

both sides,—and use a little more than half as 

much thread or silk as the chain er loop-stitch ma- 
chines. 

FACT No. 3.—These Machines are better adapted than any 

other sewing-machines in market to the frequent 

changes and almost endless variety of sewing re- 
quired in a family. They will sew from one to 
twenty thicknesses of Marseilles without stepping, 
and make every stitch perfect. They will even 
sew from the finest gauze to the heaviest cloth, and 
even stout, hard leather, without changing the 
feed, needle, or tension, or making any adjustment 
of machine whatever. Is not such a machine best 
adapted to family use? and if pest adapted to fam- 
ily use, why not for every variety of light sewing 
manufacture? For work tov heavy for our Family 
Machine, we recommend our larger sizes. 
FACT No. 4.—Those Machines make the most elastic seam of 
any sewing-machine in use—a fact of very great 
importance in sewing elastic goods, or goods ef any 
kind on a bias. 

5.—No Machine is more durable or mere simple in 

its construction, or more easily understood. 

The reputation of these Machines wherever used 
will fully demonstrate each of the above Faorts, 

FACT No. 6.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at the 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

FACT No. 7.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at the 

New Jersey State Fair. 

8.—These Machines took the Highest Medal at the 
American Institute, in the city of New York, 
together with the Highest Premium for fine Sewing- 
Machine Work. 

FACT No, 9,.—These Machines took both the Highest Premiums 

at the Mechanics’ Fair, Utica, N. Y. 

FACT No. 10.—These machines can do the same thing general- 

ly, whenever properly exhibited in competition with 

other first-class Sewing-Machines. But we have 
space for only one Fact more— it is the most import- 
ant Faot of all. 

FAOT No. 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to give net- 
TER satisfaction than any other Sewing-Machine in 
market, or money refunded. 

N. B.—Send for a Circular. Agents wanted. 


THE 


GROVER & BAKER 


NOISELESS 


Family Sewing - Machine 


is rapidly superseding all others for family use. The Dovsis 
Locx: Sritca formed by this Machine is found to be the only one 
which survives the wash-tab on bias seams, and, therefore, the 
only one permanently valuable for Family Sewing. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONY : 





FACT No. 


FACT No. 
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The undersigned, CLuncrman or tae Pagssrrexian Cavaca, 
having purchased and used in our families “GROVER & 
BAKER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE,” 
take pleasure in recommending it as an instrument fully com- 
bining the essentials of a good machine. Its beautiful simplicity, 
ease of management, and the strength and elasticity of its stitc: 
upite te render it a machine unsur; by any in the market, 
and one which we feel fident will givesatisfaction te all who 
may purchase and use it, 

Rev. W. B. Spnacuz, D.D., Albany, N. Y. 
Rev. J.N.Camrsrir,D.D., * ' 
Rey. Cuagies ANDERSON, Auburn, * 
Rev. T. M. Hopxrns, “ ’ 
Rev. RB. C. Ga.pararrmn, Govanstown, Md. 
Rev. J. F. Lannzac, Salem, Va. 
Rev. Huwry A. Kraay, Montrose, Pa. 
Rev, J. TurnevLt Backus, D.D., Schenectady, MN. Y. 
Rey. W. B. Curpiaw, A M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rev. Anruur Swazer, Galena, Ill. 
Rey. A. M. Stowz, Canandaigaa, N. Y. 
OFFICES. 

495 Broadway, New York ; 18 Summer street, Boston ; 730 Chest- 
nut street Philadelphia ; 181 Baltumore street, Baltimore ; 249 
King street, Charleston; 11 Camp street, New Orleans; 124 
North Fourth street, St. Louis ; 58 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
pati; 171 Superior street, Cleveland ; and all the principal 
eities and towns in the United States. 

aw SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. “GG 617tf 


THE 


Ladd, Webster & Co. 


SEWING-MACHINE 
May now be had for Fifty Dollars. 











We are happy to inform the public that although we have 
hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machines at Righty- 
Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago te 
Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our sales have 
been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being reater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined on meeting the wants of aclass who 
have hitherto been unable to purchase our instrument ;; and 
with this object in view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine in the World 
AT 50 DOLLARS. 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same. 


LADD, WEBSTER& CO., 


No. 500 Broadway, 


615tf NEW YORK. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s 








SECURITY AND BOONOMY. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 
16 PER CENT. TO THE INSURED. 


LORILLARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 31 WALL STREET. 


THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN T 
@ny liability whatever. ae een 


FIRE 


SEWING-MACHINES. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS—REDUCED PRICES. 


THE WHEELER & WILSON MANUFAOTURING CO. beg 
to state that, in the reduction of the prices of their Sewiag- 
Machines, the public shall have the benefit of the decisions of 
the United States Courts in favor of their patents. This reduc- 
tion is made in the belief that they will hereafter have no liti- 
gation expenses in defense of their rights. The Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing-Machines will now be sold at rates that will pay 





This Company having increased their Capital to HALF A 
MILLION DULLARS, will hereafter allow to Sodens & partici- 
pation in the net profits to the extent of SEVENTY-FIV& PER 
CENT., or, when preferred, a liberal discount will be made from 


the standard rates. 
oan DIRECTORS. 

7A ISLE NORWOOD, President, 
ZOPHAR MILLS, of R. M. Blackwell & Ce. ‘ 
NAHUM SULLIVAN, of Sullivan, Raadolph & Budd. 
EZRa P, DAVIS, No. 58 Watker street 
AMEDEE C. FARGIS, of Guiilaume. Fargis & Co. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, No. 261 West 18th street. 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, of Moses Tayler & Co, 
JOHN A. HARRIOT, No. 197 Tenth street. 
WILLIAM SCHALL, of William Schali & Co. 
MARVILLE H. COOPER, of Smythe, Sprague & Cooper. 
EDGAR M, CRAWFORD, No. 121 Front street. 
ISAAC BELL, Jr., No. 24 William street. 
WILLIAM A FREEBORN, of Wm. A. Freeborn & Co. 
JOHN J. SERRELL, No. 85 Nassau street. 
ADAM P. PENTZ, of Poole, Pentz & Goin. 
NORMAN BOARDMAN, of Tulane, Baldwin & Co. 
THOMAS M. BEARE, No. 85 Prince street. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, of Adams & Kidney. 
THOMAS A. RONALDS, New Bothelle, N. Y. 
WY LLIS BLACK STONE, of Biackstone & Ryerson. 
ALONZO R. HAMPTON, No. 60 West 12th street. 
GEORGE W. LITTELL, of A. & G. Littell. 
GEORGE BRIGGS, of Bliss, Briggs & Starkweather. 
JONATHAN H. RANSOM, late of J. H. Ransom & Co. 
JOHN ©. MARTIN, of Martin & Lawson. 

WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President. 
GILORGE D. CRARY, Secretary. 610-635 


THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society, 


NO. 82 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Persons desiring REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT will find 
i to their Advantage to act as Agznrs for this Society. 587-638 


SAVE YOUR CARPETS! 


Harrington’s Patent Carpet 
Lining. 


A substitute for paper, straw, or any other article used under 
Carpets, 011-Cloth, or Matting. 

It preserves the Carpet from nail-heads or any unevenness in 
the Floor, it mutes the sound of footsteps,jprevents any frietion 
between the Carpet and Floor, and adds fifty per eent. in the 
durability of Carpets, O11-Cloth, or Matting. Itis one yard wide, 
(same width as Ingrain Carpeting,) and any length required. Fe 


be obtained at any of the principal Carpet Stores in the United 
States. It costa but & few cents ver yard. 


N. Y. Carpet Lining Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 








fair profits on the capital invested, cost ef manufacture, and 
expense of making sales—such prices 4s will enable the Com- 
pany, as heretofore, to sell first-class Machines, and warrant 
them in every particular. 
They are adapted to every want that can be supplied by a 
Sewing: Machine, and approved alike by Families, Dress Makers, 
Corset Makers, Gaiter Fitters, Shoe Binders, Vest Makers, and 
Tailors generally. 
&@ Each Machine complete with a Hemmer. 

OKFICE NO. 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


SINGER’S 
Best Manufacturing Machines 


Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to res- 
idents of New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. 
The rent will be deducted from the price in case of a 
purchase. I. M. SINGER & CO., 

606tf No. 458 Broadway. 


a 
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NO. 494 BROADWAY. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP, DURABLE, EFFECTUAL. 
Prices $12, $14, and $16. 
SULLIVAN & HYATT, 


‘nae Wholesale Office, No. 54 Beckman street, N. Y. 


Many Suffer rather than take 





medicines. 








JAMES TUCKER, 
BRIDAL SE? FLORAL SURROU 





Ne, 440 Pearl street, Ne 
w KOrKors one 


Washing without rubbing or wear, entirely by the action of 


All such, who suffer from Coughs and Coids, irritation of the 
Consum 


THE INDEPENDENT 





ee 


“07 EB HAVE Now on HAND .‘ LARGE AND 
Ww f . / Bm Me 4 ; 


MUSICAL BOX:,°S, 


1, 2, 3, , 6, ‘ 
Henry Sa Le ©, 16, 12, 16, 24, and 36 tunes, » 


Switzerland. 
si eee ek gear 
TOY MUSICAL BOXES, playing 1, 2, 3, and 4 tunes, 
oO 
Paillard & Martin, 


IMPORTERS, 





PA PUES Hate No. 21 MAIDEN =, 
New American Watch. 


IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEN- 
tlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 
us, we have lately issued a new etyle of watch on the three- 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to 
produce a watch in every way superior to the best and highest 
priced products of the most reputable of English and Swiss 
watch manufacturers ; and no labor or expense has been spared 
to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and 
internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of 
mathematically just proportions, and of practical results, our 
new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any 
im the world. 


For rae Ammnican Waton Company oy Watraau, Mass. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 


618-643 No. 182] Breadway, N. Y. 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES 

of Gents’ and Children’s HATS and CAPS, Misses’ BEAVERS, 
rich FURS. One of the largest assortments of desirable patterns, 
The Clergy supplied at a discount. 

607-658 KELLOGG, No. 381 Canal street, 


Established Tweaty Years. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, ar No. 99 Bowszer, 

is now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets, consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet Brussels, (also real Brussels,) 
Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil- 
cloths, eto., at prices far below any quoted in ourcity. 615tf 











PAPER-HANGINGS. 


A LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK 


French, English, and American 
PAPER-HANGINGS, 


SELLING OFF BELOW COST TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS. 


Charles Hobbs & Son, 


NO. 829 BROADWAY. 


N.B.— The Painting business will be continued at the above 
number as heretofore. ° 621-633 


532 





OPENING 


AT BETAIL OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTPC 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


To which constant additions are now being and will be made. 


532 


Now open at the popular retail 


PAPER-HANGING 8TORE, 


NO. 532 BROADWAY, 


@ue door from Spring street, nearly opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 


8. W. BOWEN, 


O’SULLIVAN & FAYE. 
618-626 : 


Furniture!! Furniture!!! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAX, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Formerly H. P. DEGRAAF,) 

NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
This establishment is six stories tn hight, and extends 242 feet 
through to No 65 Christie street, making it one of the 
LARGEST FURNITURE HOUSES 
in the United States. They are prepared to offer great induce- 
ments to the Wholesale Trade, for Cash or Time. Their stock 
consists in part of ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, and WALNUT 

PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Also, Cane and Wood Seat-work, all qualities; Hair, Husk, 
and Spring Mattresses, a large stock ; Enameled Chamber Fur- 
niture, in sets, from $22 to $100. Jenny Lind and Extension 
Post Bedsteads, 5 feet wide. Their facilities for manufacturing 


defy competition. 
May All work guaranteed as represented.“@a No oe te- 
19-631 


tailed on time. 


Successor to 








PERFECT FITTING 


8SSsss HHAH HAHAH HI 
sss 88s Thad HH HI 
88S 8388 HA HAL iit 
8Ss be A HH til 
88S HEH lt 
ss HH HH pitt 
883s 88S Ha HH ue 
sss 83S HH Ra 
ssssss HHMI HHA TLf1It 
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RR RR TT 888 888 
RR TT 833s 
RRRRRRR TT sss 
RR RR TT sss 
RR RR TT 883s 8ss 
RR RR TT 883 838 
RRRR RRRR grIT 38 


Ward, from London, 


NO. 387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
UP STAIRS. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Made to Measure at $18 per doz., or Six for $9. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 


With fine linen bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt as sold in 

retail stores at $2 50 each. 

ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE MADE 
AT $2 EACH. 

P.S.— Those who think I cannot make a 

dozen are mistaken. Here is the cost o' 


ood shirt for $18 
ene dozen $16 fine 


shirts : 

30 yards of York Mills muslin, at 14%c. per yard.......++ +34 35 

7 yards of fine linen, at 50 cents per yard...... Scassee cccee SD 

Making and cutting .........-..---+++++-+++ Sovccoeseces -~ 6 00 

Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50 cents.......+.. sees 1 50 

Pens cn dbeeseedes dgnees cede peneneecates Seedese weveee - 265 
QUE... és cocngpasesccnosncen’ Rantonsh Gutskpdeorcen -$18 00 


SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS, 


Printed directions sent free everywhere, and se easy to under- 
stand, that any one can take their own measure for shirts. I 
warrant a good fit. The cash to be paid to the Express Company 
on receipt of goods. 600-cowtf H 


Gentlemen’s 
FURNISHING GOODS 


Winter Hosiery, 
IN SILK, MERINO, AND LAMB’S-WOOL, 
OF THE BEST QUALITIES. 


With the most recent styles of 
SCARFS, TIES, GLOVES, DRESSING-GOWNS, ETC. 


SHIRTS made to Order from Measure. 


F. Cc. KEMPTON, 


(Successor to JOHN M. DAVIES & CO.,) 
No. 106 William at., cor John st., N. Y- 





621-633 


Communion Furniture. 


Sitver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
'A libera! discount to the Trade and also to Mission churches, 

at the old stand of LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Bualiag slip, New York. 


FINE PLATED WARE AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Ioe-Pitchers, $6 50 to $10; Coffee-Urns, $9 to $15; Tea-Seta, 
6 pieces, $20 te $25 ; Cake-Baskets, $4 to $6 ; Castors, $3 to $12; 
Decanter-Stands, $8 to $12; Forks and Spoons, $2 to $6 per 
dozen; Waiters, etc., at the store of LUCIUS HART, 
580-627 Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip. 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


Pure Old Palm Soap. 


ECONOMIC SOAP, 
FOR FAMILY, WASHING, AND LAUNDRY USE, 
la 75%. Boxes, 100 Pieces. 
J. 0. HULL’S SONS, 














Attractions. 
Nos. 361 ann 759 Baoapwar. 615-626 





[LACE CURTAI 

















NS. 





NOT- 








BUFF AND WHITE HOLLAND SHADES, GOLD 4° yp PAINT 
ED DO., IN STOCK, OR MADE TO ORDER, BY HE BEST 


ARTISTS: ALSO, A FULL STOCK OF DRAPERY gg anp 


TINGHAM CURTAINS. 














MAGENTA, SOLFERINO, AND ROSINI BROCA- 
TELLES AND DAMASKS, FOR CURTAINS AND 
COVERINGS. THE BEST UPHOLSTERERS ARE 
EMPLOYED IN DESIGNING AND HANGING 
LAMBREGNINO, VALENCES, AND ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS OF CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES. 


G. L. & J. B. KELTY, 
359 BROADWAY. 359 





Fall and Winter. 


AM NOW PREPARED TO OFFER ONE OF THE 
l and mest extensive stocks of Ready-Made FALL AND 
Wl R CLOTHING ever offered in this city. This etock is 
al) new, manufactured from the latest importations, cut and 
made in the most tasty style and fashionable manner. Ar- 
tickles in this line will be sold less than at any other establish- 
ment in the city. Youths’ and Boys’ Clothing, School Outfits, 
etc., im every variety, Custom-Room and Furnishing Depart- 
ment net excelled in taste, style, or fit. In every instance 
where parties are not pleased their money will be returned. 

F. B. BALDWIN, Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 
The largest store in the eity. 616-639 





HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
No. 139 Atlantic street, 


BROOKLYN. 


SHIRTS TO ORDER, from Best Materials. Gompiete meas 
ure, Careful Cutting, and 

NO SALE If NOT TO PLEASE. 

Sample Shirts made on approbation. 502-643 


Clothing! Clothing !! 


FALL AND WINTER. 


JOSEPH BRYAN, 


NO. 214 FULTON STREET, 
Between Clark and Pineapple sts., Brooklyn, 
Is now offering his 

IMMEMSE ASSORTMENT 
(larger than ever) 
OF MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
at greatly reduced prices. 
Also, an extensive stook of 
COATINGS, PANTALOON STUFFS, AND VESTINGS, 

Adapted to the season. 


621-630 JOSEPH BRYAN, No. 214 Falton street. 
Fall Boots and Shoes 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MODERATE PRICES. 


WATKINS, 114 FULTON STREET, AND 867 BROADWAY. 
P.S.—Boys’ Boota and Shoes made « specialty. 605tf 











1860. 1860. 
For Thirty Days Only. 


CROSSLEY’S VELVET MEDALLION CARPETS, 
$1 50 per Yard. 


GEO, E. L. HYATY, 
No. 273 Canal street, 





For Thirty Days Only. 


CROSSLEY’S BEST VELVET CARPETS, 
$1 40 per Yard. 


Second quality $1 25 per Yard. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
No. 273 Canal street. 





For Thirty Days Only. 


CROSSLEY’S BEST TAPESTRY CARPETS, 
90 Cents per Yard. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, 

No, 273 Oanal street. 





Tapestry Carpets. 
Bought at job, 
80 Cents per Yard. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
No, 273 Canal —_ 
150 feet East of Broadway. 625t¢ 


Hoppock, Garbutt & Co., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


ayD 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NOS. 87, 89, and 01 WARREN STREET, 
(First door east of Greenwich street,) 





NEW YORK, 
Keep constantly on hand a LARGE and W2I1-SELECTED 
STOCK of 
SUGARS, TOBACCO, 
MOLASSES, CIGARS, 
SYRUPS, SPICES, 
COFFEE, SOAP, 
RICE, SALERATUS, 
WHALE AND COAL OL, INDIGO, 
CANDLES, HEMP AND MANILLA ROPE, 


ETC., ETC., ETC, 
Also an Extensive and Choice Stock of 
GREEN AND BLACK TEAS, 


Which are offered te all Cash and Saont Timm Prompt-Paying 

Buyers at the Very Lowest market prices. 
Prompt attention given to orders, and selections made with 
601-426 


Sanford’s Challenge Heaters 
PORTABLE AND SET IN BRICK, 


Are unced by the most competent judges to be the best in 
market, giving the largest amount of heat with the least fuel, 
owing to their being so constructed as to burn the gases and 
smoke and with extensive radiating surface, arranged to warm 
the air rapidly to a soft summer heat. Eight sises, adapted to 
warming one or two rooms only, or a whole house, Cucrouss, 
AcApEmigs, Punic Hats, etc., ete. Send for book of description 
and testimonials from some of the most respected citizens of New 
York and elsewhere. 


THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN RANGE, 


suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and smoke, sifts 
its ashes, has eight openings for boiling, BROILS WITHOUT BUBNING 
OR SMELL OF SMOKE, and without interry; boiling ; OVENS un- 
usually large, yet BAKING QUICKLY and well at the bottom ; flues 
very , and easily cleaned ; water-backs, if desired ; cast- 
INGS, EXTRA STRONG; three sizes. A PREMIUM over all others 
was awarded at the late Naw Junszy Stare Fars. 


COSMOPOLITE GAS-BURNING AIR-TIGHT PARLOR RA- 
DIATOR AND VENTILATOR, 

A new invention by W. SANFORD. 

This beautiful Stove is all ite name denotes. Ba eye mee 

yet simple arrangement of flues, it is so contri as effectually 

the smoke, the interior with a brilliant 
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KING OF PAPERS. 


The American Monthly, 


QUEEN OF MONTHLIES. 


THE INDEPENDENT is $2 per annum. 
THE AMERICAN MONTHLY is $1 25 per annum. 
Total, when takea separately, $3 25 per annum. 
Bora Toezruzs ro AXY New Sunsogroxs, 

$2 for Twelve months, 

$1 * Six 8 
Specimens sent upon application. 
Address H. M. PLATT, 

Box 2.766, New York P.-0, 


N. B.— offer of a Dict for five Subscribers with 
00 2. was for Subscribers to ~y- AA. Mowraty alone. 





THE LATEST AND MOST APPROVED STYLES 


Wedding-Cards 


Engraved and Printed in a Superior Manner by 
Sr ATs, 
Cor. of Maiden lane and Broadway, 


Fine Tea-Trays, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, STEEL FIRE SETS, 
POCKET AND TABLE CUTLERY, 

In great variety, at the 
HOUSE-FURNISHING STORE 


Of WHITE & NICHOLS, 
No. 208 Fulton strect, Brooklyn, 


Perry Davis’s Pain-Killer- 


A Gagar Mepicing.— No medicine ever offered’ } 
rf to the public has met with such universal and 
Poy signal success as Perry Davis's Vey etabie Pain- 
Killer. It is a sure cure for all kinds of pain. 
Try it and thank us for the suggestion. Sid 
626 


626-633 





















UNION DIME SAVINGS-BANE, 
Ne. 429 Canal, cor. of Varick street. 
Open daily, from 10 to 2 a.M., and from 5 to 7 p.m. 
cert. interest allowed. 
Yearsamouats to $521 13. Money to loan on Bond and Mortgage, 
KE. V. HAUGHWOUT, Presideat. 
GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Secretary. 626 


Six per 
Tea cents a day, with interest, in 10% 





HENRY WARD BEECHE 
“YOUNG AMERICA.” 


The above non-political, interesting, and characteristic lec- 
ture, delivered last week by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, was 
reported specially for THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, in which 
it will appear in this week's number. Now ready at all the 
book- stores. 





The subjects treated upon are as follows : 





ANCESTRY OF YOUNG AMERICA. 

MEN RAISED IN FLOWER-POTS. 
DIVERSITY OF AMERICAN OHARACTER. 
A HOMOGENEOUS NATIONALITY. 
DISTINCT TYPES IN THE FUTURE. 
PHYSICAL VIGOR. 

DEVELOPMENT LIMITED. 
RECREATION. 

PRIDE OF OCCUPATION. 








RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 
THE INDIAN SUMMER. 
RIGHT OF EDUCATION. 
ENGLAND SPROUTING. 
PRACTICAL MORALITY. 
FREE THOUGHT. 

THE PEOPLE DOMINANT. 
WHO'S GOT THE KEYS? 
RIGHT TO BE ROMANTIC. 
TRAMMELS OF PROPRIETY. 
PROGRESSIVE YOUNG MEN. 
LIBERTY FOR ALL MEN. 
PATRIOTISM. 


SPECIALLY REPORTED 
for, and to be found in full in, 


The Household Journal 


This week. Now ready at all the news-dealers. Price THREE 
CENTS. Published by A. HARTHILL & CO., No, 20 North 
William street, New York. 626 


F. DRAPER HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
° HYMNS AND CHOIRS, 
By Austin Paetrs and E. A. Park, Professors at Andover, and 
D. L. Furper, Pastor at Newton. 12mo, pp. 425, $1. 

This volume describes the true design and character of hymns, 
it comments on their rhetorical structure and style, points out 
the proper methoo of uttering them in public worship, and th 
most important principies and rules for congregational singing. 

Andover: W F. DRAPER; Boston: CROSBY, NIJHULS, 
LEE & CO., and GOULD & LINCOLN, 624-627" 


— THOUGHTS 
FOR 
QUIET HOURS. 


By the Author of “ Lire’s Morning” and “ Lirs’s Eventya.” 














Of this delightful little volume The New York Observer says : 
“ A gentle influence like the dew distills from these pages. 
They are sweet to dwell upon—now in verse and now in prose, 
now a story and then a sermon. They are well-fitted to soothe, 
console, instruct, and strengthen.” 
Just Published. 75 cents, Illustrated. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 


funday-school and all other Libraries supplied with Choice 
Booke. 626 





NEW SACRED MUSIC. 


HE OLIVE BRANCH, FOURTH EDITION.— 
The favor meted this book during its brief existence, is as 
gratifying as commendable to a discerning public. With no 
array of names or tities, at least for its musical pages, it has 
made its way directly to favor unaided save by intriusic merit 
Teachers the most experienced and successful declare it, of ail 
books they have ever used, the greatest favorite with their 
pupils and choirs. Teaching. they say, ceases to be drudgery 
with this book to cheer the way. Bassini’s treatise upon Teaty- 
Ipc tax Vorcz is one of his best efforts, and of itse'f worth the 
cost of the book, Its modest price adapts it to the times, being 
only six dollars per doxen in this city. Single copies sent 
as specimens to Teachers and Choristers, postage paid, on 


receipt of 60 cents. 
Published by F. J. HUNTINGTON, New York, 


And for sale by the trade generally, in town and country. ea 


at 


HINNEY, BLAKEMAN & MASON, 
NO, 61 WALKER STREET, N. Y., 
AND 
RICKEY, MALLORY & CO., Crxcinnati, 
Have just issued a new and beautiful Book for Young Folks, 
ENTITLED 


Little by Little; 


oR, 
THE CRUISE OF THE FLY AWAY. 
BY 
OLIVER OPTIC. 
Also, New improved Editions of 
THE BOAT CLUB, NOW OR NEVER, TRY AGAIN, 
ALL ABOARD, and POOR AND PROUD, 


The author of the above unequaled books has no superior as 
an apt and interesting writer of children’s books. It is but a 
ghort time since the appearance of his first volume, and more 
than Ten Thousand of them have already been soid. 

No more appropriate present can be made to a young person 
than a set of Oliver Optic’s Library for Young Folaxs. They are 
bound uniform in style, 6 vols. in neat box; price per set, $3 75. 
Any volume sold separately. 626 


JAMES TUCKER 


IS NOW CLOSING OUT HIS DOWN-TOWN STORE, 


' 

No. 361 Broadway, 

CF IMPORTED FANCY STOCK AT RETAIL, 
For Sixty Days Only. 

PARIS FLOWERS (per bunch) 12, 25, 50, 75, 100 cents. 

FEATHERS (per bunch) 20, 25, 50, 75, 100 cents, snd upwards. 

HEAD-DRESSES, 50, 75, 100 cents, and upwards. . 

The above quotations are well worthy public patronage. 
FIXTURES FOR SALE. 


Retail, as usual, at No. 750 Broadway. 626-629 
INCLUDING MOTHERS, 
Trad 











cents. Sent post-paid on recei 
every where. Mus. D 


| of our ablest monthly mag«zine. 
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Lord Macaulay's Essays, 


(BIVERSIDE EDITION.) 





Printed from New Stereotype Plates—Small Pica 
Type. j 


ONLY COMPLETE EDITION IN AMERICA. 


SHELDON & OOMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, No. 115 MASIAU ST, NEW YORK, 
Have Jvsr Pusigsrian 
An catirely now and elegant e4itien of the 


1, Critical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Essays 


oF THE 

Right Hon. THOMAS BABINGTON MAGAULAY. 

With an Introduction and Biographical Sketch of the authow 
By E. P. WHIPPLE, Eagq., of Boston. 


And containing a new Steel-Plate Likeness of MAcauLaét, from 
& Photograph by Claudet, and a complete Index. 


Six Volumes Crown Octavo. 
PRICE PER SET : 


On tinted paper, cloth binding.....................ccee0' 0 @ 
Fire white * "  BUMNEE cece cove scab souk Sete 7 Se 
Sheep binding, white paper ........ 0060-000 cccceeseceees 12 @ 
In half calf, or half Torkey, tinted paper................ 15 9° 


The want of a complete, elegant, and accurate edition of Lord 
Macaulay's miscellaneous writings, containing all the auther’s 
later corrections, is universally acknowledged, Ail she Amoti- 
C&p editions heretofure published have beca printed from the 
earlier English editions, which were materialiy chaoged by 
Macaulay before his death. He expressed himself as not satis- 
fled with any American edition of his works. 


2. The Orkney Islands. 


VOL, Ill, OF THE 
FLORENCE STORIES, 
By Jacob Abbott, 
Author of “ The Rolfo Books,” with six illustrations, drawa om 
the wood by H. W. Herrick, from the Author's Sketelzes, 
1 vol. 16me, price 60 ceata, 


J 
Claiborne. 
VOL. IL. OF THE OAKLAND STORIE. 
By Geo. B. Tayler. 


With illustrations after designs by H. W. Herrick. 
1 vol. l6mo, price 50 cents, 


4. THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Br EDWARD EVERETT, LL.D, 


12mo, price $1, The Eleventh Thousand of Everet(’s Washing- 
ten now ready. A fine paper edition ready acxt woo«, 


5. LIFE AND LETTERS OF EMILY C. JUDSON, 
(FANNY FORESTER ) 
BY A. C. KENDRIOK, D.D. 


Price $1 25. The Sixth Thousand of this Gharming Work aow 
ready. A fine paper edition ready next week. 





3. 











6. FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SUNDAY- 

SCHOOLS. 

By STEPHEN H. TYNG, D-0., Rector of St. George's Chursh, 

New York. One neat l6mo. vol., price 60 cents. Fifth 
Thousand ready. 


ve LOVE AND PENALTY: 
Or, ETERNAL PUNISHMENT CONNSISTENT WITH TH® 
FATHERHOOD Of GOD, 
BY J. P. THOMPSON, D.D,, 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
1 vol, lémo, price 75 eenta. 


8. HINTS ON THE FORMATION OF RELIGLOUS 

OPINIONS. 

ADDRESSED ESPECIALLY TO YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

BY RAY PALMER, D.D., 


Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Alvbacy. 
1 vol. 12mo, price $1. 











9. HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
BY HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D. 


Eight vols. crown 8vo., price $1 Seach. Vol. I. now readg— 
Vol. LL. will be ready this week. The remaining volumes 
will be published on the first of cach month. 





10. THE ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE: 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Completing the work. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $1 50. The same, f 
vol. Svo, sheep, $2 ; the Bible complete, cloth, $4 50 ; 
1 vol. 8vo, sheep, $5 50; 1 vol 8vo, morocco, $8. 

For sale by all booksellers, or seat by mail, prepaid, en re- 
ceipt of the prices annexed. 626 
| Solid 18s THE TIME 


TO SUBSCRIBE 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 
JANUARY, 1861. 


eS 


The Publishers of THE ATLANTIC MONTIILY have pleasure 
in announcing that the new volume, to commence with the aum- 
ber for January, 1861, will contain featares of remarkable ia- 
terest and attractiveness. Among these may be named : 


A NEW NOVEL 
By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and “The Minister's Wooing.” 
A NEW NOVEL 
By Charlss Reade, 
Author of “ Christie Johnstone,” “ Peg Wolington,” ete 
NEW STORIES 
By Miss Harriet Prescott, 


Author of “The Amber Gods,” and “Sir Rohan's Ghost.” 
A NEW ROMANCE 
By the author of 


** Charies Auchester,’’ and “ Counterparts.’’ 





Also, Contributions in Prose and Poetry by 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, RICHARD B, KIMBALL, 
NATHAN’L HAWTHORNE, GEORGE 8, HILLARD, 
OLIVER W. HOLMES, ROSE TERRY, 
JAS, RUSSELL LOWELL, REV. DR. BELLOWS, 
RaLPH W. EMERSON, MRS. FANNY KEMBLE, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CHARLES BE. NORTON, 
BAYARD TAYLOR, WINTHROP? SARZENT, 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE, T. W. HIGGINSON, 
HENRY GILES, C. C. HAZE WELL, 

And other distinguished writers. 

WHAT THE CRITICS SAY. 

© The Atlantic is already recognized, at home and abroad, as 
the exponent of our highest literature; anal its iadspeadeace of 
thought and speech have gained for it confidence and esteem.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“It is with feelings of well-grounded pride in the position 
which American periodical literature has gaiaed, that sag 
American must notice the presest and prospective meoage monk 
Ia its owa fhald The Atlantic 
has been confessedly unrivaled since the issue of the iret nam- 


ber, in November, 1857. Fotlowing up the triumphs of the 
present year, Messrs. Ticknor & Fieids aanouace for the seventh 
volume, which will commeace with Jaansry, 1561, @ list of 


solid attractions that cannot fail to greatly increase the large 
circulation already established. Tacy have such 4 constella Hog 
of ccntributors as never before made bcilliant the progress of ag 
American serial. And so long as it is edited and pabishe@ 
with the liberal jadgment now displayed, The Aliantic mast 
remain a most significant index of American thought."—N. Yq 
World. 

“Its success thus far has been ample, and as creditable to the 
country as it is, no doubt, satisfactory to the pablishera ; aad it 
is whoily due to the intrinsic merit and variety of its matter, 
and the vigor and independence with which its literary tone 
has been sustained.”’— Boston Journal, 

“ The Atiantic is the only truly American magazine of general 
literature, art, and politics; in the two former items far above 
the common etandard, and in the latter the embodiment of the 
spirit of 76, and its voice the glorivas Declaration of Independ- 
| ence.”- Commercial Times N. Y. 

“Tt has gained the highest repate ever held by an American 





Oswego, N. 


magazine, and has had a marked effect for good upoo Americaa 
literature. With such a list of writers as it now aanoances, its 
future promises an increased brilliaacy and power.”—Boston 
Gazette, 


“ We like The Atlantic, and avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity to say so.”"— Newport (R. I ) Morcury. 

“Itfarnishes abundant food for thought and rations! enjoy- 
ment, and the publishers are doing a reai service to tuec ouatry.”” 
— Democrat, Bedford, Pa. 

“We should be puzzled to fint among our own magazines 
anything of its kind toexcel Tae Atlantic. ’-—London (Eagland) 


Crittc, 
*< Tts articles are universally contributed by writers of acknow!l- 
edged merit and reputation, and the marked success which has 


attended ita publication is the best evidence of its sterliag 
value.”—Pittsburg (Pa.) Chronicle. 

“ The Atiantic is eminently calculated for the perasal of a high 
and intelicctual class of readers.’’-- Pailade phia Inquirer. 





TERMS. 

Three Dollars per annum, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. 

Upon the receipt of the subscription price, the publishers wifi 
mail the work to any part of the United States, prepaid, Sub- 
scriptions may begin with either the first or any subsequeas 
number. The postage on THE ATLANTIC is Thirty-Six Ceatse 
year, if prepaid. 

Sa The pages of THE ATLANTIC are stereotyped, and back 
bpumbers can be supplied. 


Repvucev Parces to CLuss. 


Two Coples ..... iccatbeaed cdabete. 0 tes cecdnosbaves $5 
Five Copies. .......ceeececscecceeeccceeenrrerseeeas 10 
Eleven Copies .....-.-seeesseeeee* ec rece cetes -. 20 


Prextums ron New Sunscutsers. 

The publishers of THE ATL ANTIC offer, as inducements te 
those who wish to aid in increating the circulation of the Maga- 
zine, a large and very liberal List oy Pasmivss, in valee from 
Fifty Cents te Fifty Dollars, which will be sent, with Sampie 
Copics of the Magasine, gratis, to all who may apply. 

AU orders should be addressed to 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 











621.637 No. 32 Park row, N. Y. 


Ladies, do not fail to secure & copy. 


=) No, 135 Washington st., Boston, Mass, 

















«918 ‘WAYS PAST FINDING OUT.” 


rancor are Thy ways, though sweet, 
Js whom all sweetness and all wisdom meet. 
Por since the cross of Sores roman tne 
purest light through deepest ess 8) _ 
Fog eh waves : recede the calmest calm,— 
"Phe thirsting soul through long and sore distrees 
Attain the fountain in the wilderness,— 
"Phrough perilous pains the bright undying palm; 
Bince nearness unto Thee must still be won 
Through woes whereat we cry, “ Undone! undene!’’ 
Strange are Thy ways, though sweet. 


fiweet are Thy ways, though strange ; 
‘Whose love, through all, doth know no shadow of change ; 
Por after iron bends and fiery cross, 
Darkness, and thirst, and need and pain and loss, 
‘The stony land and whelming pitiless sea, 
Drawing, through these, still nearer unto Thee, 
In inner silence of the soul, we move 
At last, upheld by such an infinite love, 
Such walls of strength our helplessness defend, 
We wondering cry, ‘‘O Helper, Healer, Friend, 
Sweet are thy ways, though strange?” 


Strange are the ways, though sweet, 
Through which Thy wondrous works Thou dost complete. 
After Eternity’s dread silences, 
And slow upheaval from the ancient seas, 
And life and strength and bloom evanished, 
The growths and deaths of stately wons fled,— 
The perfect world begins her song sublime ; 
And all the elder sons of light, wat time 
The irradiate morn looks forth on Paradise, 
Drink in that joy, and sing in glad surprise, 

“ Thy ways are strange and sweet.”’ 


Sweet are the ways, though strange, 
By which Thou bring’st through want and woe and change, 
Through all the centuries of slow advance, 
The o’erwearied world to full deliverance. 
She waits—the night far spent—and so must wait 
The sorrowing eoul perplexed and desolate ; 
"Fill the dawn breaks, and shadows flee away, 
Turn thou, beloved of God, to rise one day 
And sing with saints and heavenly sanctities, 
“© King, O Love, most tender and most wise, 
Thy ways are strange and sweet.” 


Albany. E. 8. O. 





THE TEMPTATION AND TRIALS OF 
JOB THORNDIKE. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY CHARLES F. BRIGGS, 
Part Il. 
SOWING HOW GOODE ESS WILL OVERCOME EvyIL, AND HOW A WOMAN'S 
Wrr Gor rus srrrer or A Dsuon’s MaLicn 


Tur saddest Thanksgiving Dinner that ever Job 
Thorndike partook of was that where he sat at his 
own table, with his wife and his two darling children 
by him, and with every luxury and comfort that money 
could command before him ; for a lump of ice lay at | 
his heart—and what were al! these luxuries and deli- | 
cacies to him when he remembered that he was 
forbidden to share them with others? To see the 
poor people whose necessities he had once relieved 
turned empty-handed from his door, gave such a pang | 
to his honest heart that it had never felt before ; but 
more grievous than all was it to see his poor old 
nurse go hobbling away in the cold, while he sat with 
his wife and children surrounded with luxaries. 


upon his heart, but he kn Adige 
“surrender it ere long, and though he looked forward 


‘be bappy at the resolution he had taken. 

Great was the astonishment of the good people of 
Salem, the next morning, at the unwonted look of 
things about Job’s house. The old gossips rabbed 
their incredulous eyes when they discovered wreaths 
of blue smoke ascending like incense from all four 
chimneys of the splendid mansion ; and the neighbors 
lifted up their heads in wonder as they saw indica- 
tions of a festival there ; the window-blinds were all 
thrown open, carts loaded with turkeys and all man- 
yer of provisions drove up to the door, and, wonder of 
wenders! Job’s best carriage was shortly seen driving 
toward the house, and in it was seated Phebe Duekey 
in her red cloak, looking as proud as a queen. 
Directly afterwards the sound went round the tewn 
that the minister and his wife had been invited to eat 
their Thanksgiving dinner at Job Thorndike’s. Every- 
body was invited there, and so ready are people to 
overlook old offenses when a good dinner happens to 
be the peace- offering, that everybody, with a remarka- 
ble unanimity of Christian forgiveness, determined 
to go. 

It was a bright, clear frosty morning, a brisk breeze 
from the northwest was whistling through the ijeaf- 
less branches of the trees that surrounded Job’s 
house, and the roaring fires that blazed in all the 
fire-places cast a ruddy glow through the windows, 
while the sparks that every now and then flew out of 
the belching chimneys gave tokens of the lively cheer 
within. Job was pacing impatiently on his long 
piazza, looking anxiously up the road, when presently 
he saw an open carriage slowly approaching. He 
ran dowr to meet it, and as the grave-looking old 
gentleman who was driving caught sight of him, he 
dropped the reins, leaped lightly from the wagon, and 
in an instant the two brothers were clasped in each 
other’s arms. Their joy at meeting was too great for 
utterance ; but the tears ran down their rough cheeks, 
and told how tender were their feelings for each 
other. There were in the travel-stained wagen a 
weman and three rosy-looking children, besides the 
driver, who were at once recognized by Job as his 
sister-in-law and nephews. Hearty were the wel- 


as they were ushered into Job’s hospitable mansion, 
and though Mrs. Paul and Mrs. Job were a little 
dignified at first, for they had never met before, and 
the children were rather shy of each other, yet they 
were very soon on as intimate terms as such near 
relations should be. 

We will not follow the happy party to meeting, nor 
attempt to make any report of the excellent sermon 
they listened to, which, on account of its being Thanks- 
giving day and everybody impatient for their dinner, 
was uncommonly brief, being not more than an hour 
and a half in the delivery; nor will we attempt to 
follow them home, or deseribe the banquet to which 
they sat down, nor repeat any of the things said by 
Phebe Duckey, who considered herself a privileged 
character on the occasion, nor mention the names of 
the other invited guests, nor tell how they danced, 
and sung, and romped, and what games they played, 
Puritans as they were, but leave these things to be 
imagined by the reader, and proceed to make him ac- 
quainted with what could never be known or imagined 
unless we narrated it. , 

When the feasting was all over, the guests had de- 
parted, the evening prayer had been said, the fires 
raked up, the lights extinguished, and all the house- 
hold asleep in bed, Job went into the chamber where 
his two precious babes lay in their rosy slumbers, 





But he had, in a moment of weakness, linked himselt 
with a spirit of evil, and, for the sake of his little ones, 
had consented to receive gifts which were abhorrent | 
to bis nature. Ah! how little these prattling dar- 
lings and their tender mother dreamed of the sacri- 
fices he had made for them ; and the sole consolation 
that Job hadin his troubles, was the reflection that | 
they knew not what he had done for their sakes. 

But they knew more than he suspected ; though he 
tried to appear gay ard happy in their presence, they 
could not but see that he had a secret trouble prey- 
ing upon his mind. He sighed heavily, and would 
put his hand to his heart as though he felt a pain. 
there, when he thought no one perceived him; and 
he had now felt, in all its bitterness, the truth that 
blessings and happiness can never flow from wealth 
unrighteously obtained, however great it may be. If 
he could have had a confidant in his wretchedness, it 
would have been a solace to him; but, besides the 
reluctance which every one feels to the exposure of 
his wickedness, it would have brought Job to an ig- 
nominious death if it had been known that he had 
been in communication with an evil spirit ; for, in 
those good old times, not only men, but women and 
children were whipped and hung on the bare suspi- 
cion of committing such a crime. Every day did Job 
resolve that he would no longer be a slave to the 
demon that had caught him in his snare ; but every 
day he found it mere and more difficult to break the 
compact into which he had entered; ard so tender- 
hearted had he become, that one look at his children, 
who had now become so accustomed to their luxuri- 
ous style of living that they were feeble and delicate, 
and less than ever calenlated to encounter poverty 
and hardship, would shake his resolution, and make 
him more and more miserable. 

A whole year had flown away, and a very sad and 
dismal year it had been to Job, since the Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner, and the season had once more come 
round when the day was appointed for that good old 
festival when all the people united in giving public 
thanks for the blessings they had enjoyed, and in the 
fullness of their gratitude assembled in their homes 
to feast and make merry, to give of their abundance 
to the poor, to forgive old offenses and renew old 
friendships. But Job shuddered as he remembered 
that he must be debarred from joining in the general 
happiness, and that he and his little family must be 
shut up in the wretched splendors of their solitary 





opulence. But there was an agony in store for him 
which he had not dreamed of. He had an only broth- 
er, whose name was Paul, living in a distant part of 
the state which was then a wilderness, and where he 
had gone, being a man of God, to preach the Gospel 
to the heathea. Job so loved this good brother of 
his that he had named both his children after him, 
though one was a boy and the other a girl. He 
called the boy Paul and the girl Paulina. The day 
before Thanksgiving Job received a letter from this 
dear relative, announcing to him that his house had 
been burned by the Indians, his cattle and crops de- 
stroyed, and that he and his wife and children, being 
without a home, were on their way to Salem, where 
they hoped to arrive in time to spend Thanksgiving 
with him. 

Job groaned aloud when he read this letter; not 
alone because he was grieved for the misfortunes of 
his brother, but because he remembered the dreadful 
bargain he had made with the Fiend, whereby he was 
prohibited from sharing his fortune with kis brother, 
or even admitting him and his homeless wife and 
children to his house. To do s0 would be to bring 
himself to poverty, and send his own wife and chil. 
dren beggars upon the world ; and what was worse, 
to send them beggars into the world whose hearts 
were steeled against them by his own selfishness and 
inhospitable conduct. But to refuse a shelter to his 
houseless brother would be a disgrace and refinement 
of cruelty worse than poverty or death. 

«J will not do it!” exclaimed Job in his bitterness. 
“JT will defy the Fiend, and take the consequences. 
I will be true to my better nature, and I will keep 
Thanksgiving like a Christian! My brother shall be 
received with open arms and open doors, and what 
ever I have and can command shall be at his service ! 
I will feast all the poor of the town, and, with the 
Lord’s help, I will defy the powers of the air. Let 
what will come of it, I will be happy one day, and if 
I can give happiness to others, I will to the extent of 
my ability!” 

The lightest hearts in Plymouth Colony that night 
were those that beat in the breasts of Job Thorndike’s 
family ; the spell that had rested on them was broken, 
and Thanksgiving was to be kept up in the good old 
style’ Mrs: Joberied for very joy, and the children 

their hands and crowed in their glee. Job, 








elapped 
it is true, felt the gold key press like a lump of ice 


and having kneeled beside them and offered up a 
prayer for their future welfare, with a heavy heart 
and his face full of solemn forebodings, returned to 
his wife, and bade her to prepare for the heaviest news 
she had ever heard. He then informed her of the 


| whole story with which our reader is already famil- 


jar, and with a trembling voice told her she must pre- 


| pare for poverty and hard labor on the morrow, for that 


night he would be compelled to return the talisman 
which had been the source of their wealth during the 
year that was past 

“ And is that all the heavy news you have to tell 
me ¥” said Mrs. Job, as she threw her arms round his 
neck and kissed him tenderly. 

‘¢ What heavier news need I have 2” he replied. 

“ It might be much worse than that,” she replied ; 
** follow my directions, and you need fear nothing.” 
And putting her mouth close to his ear she whispered 
to him, and lying down upon the bed, was soon 
breathing gently in a sweet untroubled sleep, while 
Job lay with his eyes staring wide open, and feeling 
that strange numbness in his limbs which he had al- 
ways experienced when the Fiend was about to visit 
him. He did not lie long before he discovered the 
little tongue of fire, scarce perceptible at first, flick- 
ering before his eyes, which kept increasing in volume 
and intensity of light, until at last the form of the old 
man stood before him. This time, though the dress 
was the same, the couutenance was greatly altered, 
the eyes were red and angry, and there was a look 
upon it of scorn and hatred. 

‘“‘ Fool,” said the appearance, “ faint-hearted idiot ; 
you have proved yourself unworthy of the favor I 
rendered you. You have violated your contract with 
me. Give me back my key, and henceforth you and 
your children are beggars.” 

“T have not violated your conditions,” replied Job, 
“and I shall not return the key.” 

A fierce scowl passed over the face of the Demon, 
and fire seemed to dart from his eyes. ‘‘ You prom- 
ised to employ the wealth I brought you, solely for 
your own pleasure, and that of your wife and children, 
and you have been lavishing it upon your vagabond 
brother and others like him.” 

“Very true,” replied Job, calmly, “it is as you 
say. I promised to use it for my own pleasure, and 
my greatest pleasure is to do good to others. I defy 
your malice. Get thee behind me.” 

Fearfully black and malignant grew the face of the 
Fiend as Job uttered these words to find he had 
been outwitted, and immediately vanished, while Job 
himself sank into a refreshing sleep, from which he 
awoke to enter anew on a course of virtuous prosperity, 
and was never again troubled by the presence of the 
tempter. 





“TI HATE EVERY FALSE WAY.” 


“ YE THAT FEAR THE LORD, HATB EVIL.” 

Very strong language, but not too strong for the 
Christian heart that hates sin and loves holiness ; and 
yet we live so in the world, and see so much of the 
evil, that we are in danger of forgetting how hateful 
it is. 

Said one, “I should not want to live in a world 
without wickedness. Itwouldbe tame.’’ Does such 
a one hate evil? 

We were talking of newspapers, and the advant- 
age of having one that contained nothing you would 
keep from your children; one that you could leave 
fearlessly within their reach, without cutting out 
paragraphs, and so exciting their curiosity, or sup- 
pressing a part, to their disappointment. 

One who took part in the conversation was a parent, 
with children to train for heaven, and a professed fol 
lower of him who “ hates evil, and cannot look upon 
sin,” yet I heard this remark quietly uttered, “ I don’t 
like that. A newspaper is not good for anything 
without a spice of the devil in it.” 

Are there not others, judging from their practice, 


who think just so, though they may not as openly 
avow their preferences? 


Do such indeed hate every false way? 
No wonder that the “ world lieth in wickedness.” 
ERNEstT. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Ir is but a few days since one very lovely in her 
life, most peaceful and triumphant in her death, and 
very precious to all who knew her, exchanged this 
world, so full of partings, of sorrow, suffering, and 
sin, for a better country. Earth grows strange and 
lonely as one chamber after another is locked in our 
hearts ; but “heaven seems nearer day by day.” 

Our deepest and tenderest feelings cannot be ren- 
dered in words ; if they could, we would not, by too 
fervent praise, pain the sensitive spirit so lately with 





with a strange feeling of dread, he yet could not bat 


comes which greeted the weary and homeless strangers | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


és. Byt those who, for long ménths in her chamber, 
sat quite on the verge of heaven, those whose price- 
lees privilege it was to see her, minister to her, and 
to love her, will that the gates of the celestial 
city, threugh w she passed, may be kept ajar, 
that so the light which so long shone in her face and 
into our hearts, may still shine there, and thus, ia 
years to come, the memory of her life and death shall 
be seen in other lives and other deaths. 
Lenox, Mass., November, 1860. 





THE MORNING-GLORY. 
Swart fiower of the golden hour, 
Unknown to song or story ; 
Suffused with dews and heavenly hues— 
Auroral Morning-Glory. 


O briefly bright, as orient light, 
The opening day adorning ; 

The purple flush, the crimson blush, 
The miracle of morning. 


Too soon, too soon, the strength of noon 
O’ercomes thy life’s er.deavor ; 

And heat and cold thy petals fold, 
And blight thy bloom for ever. 


I love to spy thine azure eye, 
I love thee faded even ; 

Like mine, thy birth is of the earth, 
Though erst they seemed of heaven. 


The golden days, the mellow haze, 
The meadows gleaned and hoary, 
Have charms for me, but not like thee, 

Transcendent Morning-Glery. 


Soon yields the strife thy gentle life, 
Perfect yet transitory ; 

Though brief, be mine as pure as thine, 
Unsullied Morning-Glory. 


Thy beauty’s bloom may find a tomb, 
E’en in serene September ; 

But long shall I, with tear and sigh, 
Thy loveliness remember. 


So, fair and brave may find a grave— 
Asylum ne’er invaded— 

When life’s brief hour, like this frail flower, 
Too soon has flushed and faded. 


North Shore, Staten Island. E.N. P. 





THE WATER-KELPIE. 
A FAIRY TALE. 


Once upon a time, a race of fairies, called Gnomes, 
lived under the earth. They were strange little 
beings, with dull eyes aad yellow faces; but they did 
no harm, and lived in peace. 

They never saw the sun; but the had lamps much 
brighter thar our gas-light, which burned day and 
night, year after year. 

They had music, but it was the music of silver 
bells and golden harps, not half so sweet as the sing 
ing of birds and the babbling of breoks. 

There were no flowers in the kingdom, but pienty 
of gems. There were trees, to be sure, but they bore 
apples of gold and cherries of ruby stones, which the 
Gnomes ate with great relish. 

They heaped up piles of gold and diamonds as high 
as your head, and none of the Gnomes ever thought of 
building a house of anything coarser than precious 
stones. 

You would have believed you were dreaming, if 
you could have walked through the streets of their 
cities. They were paved with white marble, and the 
palaces twinkled in the gay lamp-light like a million 
stars. 

They lived a stupid sort of life, and cared for little 
but eating and sleeping ; but what could be expected 
of creatures without souls? I am afraid some 
human beings do not behave much better than they 
did. 

Now, there was among these a young girl called 
Moneta, who thought she would like to come out from 
under the ground, and see the earth for herself. 
Moneta had heard that fairies who marry mortals 
receive the gift of an immortal soul; so she was 
determined to go. The Gnomes declared, with one 
voice, that if she went she should not be allowed to 
come back. An old Gnome who had seen the world, 
took her one side and said : 

‘*My dear Moneta, sinee you are resolved to go, I 
will tell you a secret: Mortals are a higher race than 
ourselves, it is true ; but they love money better than 
their own souls. So I advise you to load yourself 
with as much gold as you can carry.” 

So Moneta put on a heavy dress of spun gold, which 
Was woven in such a manner that at every motion 
she made it let fall a fine shower of gold-dust. She 
filled the sleeves with jaspers and rubies, and hid in 
her bosom diamonds enough to purchase a kingdom. 
Then she ascended a steep ladder, and knocked on 
the marble ceiling, using the charm which the Gnome 
had bidden her : 

“ Mother earth, mother earth, set me free.” 

At her words, there was a sound as of an earth- 
quake, and a little space was left just large enough 
for her to craw] through. When she had reached the 
surface, the earth closed again, and she was lef 
seated upon a reck. The light of the sun dazzled her 
eyes so much that she hid her face in her lap. Thus 
she sat for a long while, not knowing whither to go, 
till a yeung man chanced to come that way, who 
said : 

“ What do you there ?” 

She raised her face at his words, but so surprised 
and charmed was she with the great beauty of the 
strange youth, that she could not utter a word. At 
the same time, the young man could hardly refrain 
from smiling, for she was as yellow as an orange, and 
he thougbt her the ugliest little creature he had ever 
beheld. But he said: 

‘““Come with me to my mother’s house, and you 
shall refresh yourself with cake and wine.” 

She arose to follow him, and, as she walked, a fine 
shower of gold-dust fell from her dress at every step. 
The young man thought he would like such a rich 
maiden for his wife, and he said such loving words, 
with such sweet miles, that in time she became his 
bride. So great was her love for him, that she forgot 
her lost home under the earth; and every morning 
she placed in his hand a precious stone :—then he 
always kissed her, and said, ‘‘ Dear Moneta.” 

But at last the diamonds and jaspers and rubies 
were all gone, and more than that, she was fast losing 
her power of shedding gold-dust. Then her husband 
frowned on her, and no longer said “ Dear Moneta.” 

Yet all this while she was growing beautiful, and 
the light of a pure soul shone through her eyes. 

At length a little daughter was born, as lovely as 
a water-spirit, with hair like threads of gold. Now 
the father watched the babe when it cried—for 
Moneta had wept drops of molten gold before receiving 
the gift of human tears—and he hoped the child would 
do the same. But when he found it was only a 
mortal infant, he shut his heart against the babe. 
The wife wept in silence, for she saw how it was. 

“He does not care for the child,” said she, “ and 
since I have lost all my fairy gifts, he loves me no 
longer.” 

The mother would have wished to die, only her 
sweet babe comforted her heart. 

One day as she was sitting by the shore of the 
lake, a Water-Kelpie saw her weeping, and came to 
her in the form of a white-haired old man, saying : 

“ Beautiful lady, why do you weep? Oome with 
me to my kingdom under the waters. My people are 
always happy.” 

Then she looked where he bade her, and saw afar 
down under the waters, a beautiful city paved with 
red and white coral. The Kelpie said, 

“ Will you go down?” 

“No,” answered Moneta, “ I cannot go yet.” 

But the Kelpie came every day and said, “ Will 
you go now?” 

So one day Moneta carried her child to its father, 
hoping he would kiss its sweet face, but he said with 
a frown, 

“ Take itaway! If I had no wife and child, then 
this palace and all the gold would be mine.” 

Then the wife said to her husband : 

“IT have loved you truly, but you no longer care 








for Moneta. I will go away with the little child, and 
all our gold shall be yours. Farewell.” 

Then she embraced him, weepiag bitterly. 

His heart was stirred within him, and he would 
have followed, but did not know whither she had 
gone. 

Soon the Water-Kelpie appeared, in the form of a 
horse, and ran before him, neighing fiercely, and 
breathing fire from his mouth. It is well known that 
in this way the kelpies warn people that some one 
has gone under the waters. 

The man followed the Kelpie. THis heart was full 
of grief, and all his love fer his wife and child came 
back to him. 

He looked into the lake and saw the fair city. 
Moneta was sitting, crowned with pearls, and twin- 
ing about her fingers the soft hair of the child. 

He shouted, “Come back, O Moneta!” but she 
heard him not. 

He went every day to the same spot, and never 
left it till he had seen his wife and child. 

He did not care for his palace and his gold ;—the 
palace was empty, and the gold could not speak. 

“ Alas!” thought he. “If I could only hear Mo- 
neta’s voice—if I could hold the child in my arms 
once more !” 

Now he cared for nothing but to gaze into the 
waters at Moneta and his child. 

One day the Water-Kelpie came to him in the form 
of a man. 

“Why sit you here, sighiag like the north wind?” 
said the Kelpie. 

“T have loved gold better than my wife and child,” 
said the man, “and now my wife and child are gone, 
and only the gold is left; but I no longer care for it.” 

“ Ah, ha!’’ said the Kelpie, “ I have seen men like 
you. You should have thought of these things be- 
fere. Now, if you had your wife and child back 
again, I dare say you would treat them as badly as 
ever!” 

“No, no,” cried the man; “I would prize them 
above my gold. Nay, I would love them better than 
my life!” 

“ Hold,” said the Kelpie. “If I will give you back 
your wife and child, will you give me your chests of 
gold ?” 

“Oh yes!” cried the man. 

“ Stay,” said the Kelpie, ‘‘ will you give me your 
palace too?” 

“That I will, gladly,” cried the man. 

“ Not so fast,’ returned the Kelpie. ‘‘ Moneta and 
the child are worth more than these ; will you give 
me your palace, and your gold, and ten years of your 
life?” 

‘¢ With all my heart,” said the man. 

“Go home,” said the Kelpie, “‘ and to-morrow they 
shall be with you—your wife and child.” 

When the morrow came the husband and wife 
wept for joy at meeting once more, and the husband 
said : 

“Can you forgive me, Moneta?” 

She forgave him, and the three lived together for 
the rest of their lives, as happy as mortals can be, 
and the man said : 

“Now I know that gold cannot make one happy, 
but that my wife and child’are better than all else in 
the world beside.” 


A MINER PREACHING, 





A stneuLar phenomenon has just appeared in our 
ecclesiastical heavens. Richard Weaver, a miner 
from Staffordshire, and said to have been some years 
ago a celebrated pugilist, has commenced his career 
as a public preacuer, and already has he electrified 
audiences comprising many thousands. Some even- 
ings ago he preached to several thousands in the Vic- 
toria Theater, one of the largest of our minor theaters, 
and report says that at least an equal number failed 
to obtain admission. He addressed them for more 
than an hour, and is said to have produced a power- 
fulimpression. His audiences consist almost exclu- 
sively of the working-classes, and in this respect he 
is doing a work which the great mass of our revival 
preachers as yet have failed to accomplish. I re- 
cently heard this remarkable man, and I bear my 
willing testimony to his fidelity and zeal. He is en- 
tirely uneducated, but seems to have much nataral 
eloquence. He is the most energetic preacher I ever 
heard, and my hope is, that he has an important work 
to do.— Cor. of The World. 





WILD HORSES IN KANSAS, 

A CORRESPONDENT writing from Grasshopper Falls, 
Kansas, says: ‘In conversation with a gentleman 
residing upon the verge of the Delaware Reservation, 
we gleaned some information regarding the cele- 
brated drove of wild horses which frequents these 
parts. Many unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to capture them. American horses of the best mettle 
bave been brought into use in running them down, 
and no sooner pursued than they run at right angles 
with the drivers, up hill, down valleys, and through 
timber, with a speed unknown to any other animal. 
Among them is one—a chestnut stallion, somewhat 
larger than the Morgan stock—which has been the 
universal mark of the pursuer; but though followed 
by the fleetest steed upon the run, he has never been 
known to break from a pacing step. Stratagem has 
been resorted to repeatedly, without success, and he 
is now left to fly over the prairies at his will, bearing 
the dignified title of ‘ Chestnut King.’ Several of his 
colts have been secured, which promise a rich reward 
to their owners. Though taken quite young and 
reared with native horses, the wildness of their nature 
is made apparent upon all favorable occasions. An 
officer at Fort Leavenworth has offered a reward of 
five hundred dollars for the captures and delivery to 
him of ‘ Chestnut King.’ ”’ 


HOME CONVERSATION. 





CuiLpREN hunger perpetually for new ideas, and 
the most pleasant way of reception is by the voice 
and the ear, not the eye and the printed page. The 
one moée is natural, the other artificial. Who would 
not rather listen than read? We not unfrequently 
pass by in the papers a full report of a lecture, and 
then go and pay our money to hear the self-same 
words uttered. An audience will listen clesely from 
the beginning to the end of an address which not one 
in twenty of those present would read with the same 
attention. This is emphatically true of children. 
They will learn with pleasure from the lips of parents 
what they deem it drudgery to study in the books; 
and even if they have the misfortune to be deprived 
of the educational] advantages which they desire, they 
cannot fail to grow up intelligent if they enjoy in 
childhood and youth the privilege of listening daily to 
the conversation of intelligent people. Let parents, 
then, talk much and talk well at home. A father who 
is habitually silent in his own house may be, in many 
respects, a wise man; but he is not wise in his 
silence. We sometimes see parents who are the life 
of every company which they enter, dull, silent, un- 
interesting at home among their children. If they 
have not mental activity and mental stores sufficient 
for both, let them first provide for their own house- 
hold. Ireland exports beef and wheat, and lives on 
potatoes ; and they fare as poorly who reserve their 
social charms for companions abroad, and keep their 
dullness for home consumption. It is better to in- 
struct children and make them happy at home, than 
it is to charm strangers or amuse friends. A silent 
houge is a dull place for young people, a place from 
which they will escape if they can. They will talk 
or think of being “shut up” there; and the youth 
who does not love home is in danger. Make home, 
then, a cheérful and pleasant spot. Light it up with 
cheerful, instructive conversation. Father, mother, 
talk your best at home.—The Moravian. 


MONSTER BELLS. 





Ressia is pre-eminently the country of great bells, 
where they may be heard in full vigor, not “ swing- 
ing slow with sullen roar,” for they are too heavy to 
be swung, but incessantly tolling and boo! , and 
deafening all ears but those of Russians, who ost 
worship their bells, In Moscow alone, before the 
revolution, there were 1,700 1 bells, which number 
has increased now to 5,000. e Great Bell of Mos- 
cow, of which every one has heard, was cast in 
1653, by order of the Empress Anne. Its weight is 
variously estimated at from 360,000 to 440,000 Ibs. 
It is 21 ft. 3 in. high, and about 22 ft. in diameter at 
the mouth. In 1837, the Czar Nicholas caused it to 





Germany, cast in 1497, and weighing about 30,000 
long Celebrated not only as the largest, out 


Cith:- 


lbs., and was cast in 1680. 

The great bell recently cast for the Parliameat 
House in London, weighs 30,000 Ibs. ; that in York 
Minster, called Great Peter of York, weighs 27,000 
Ibs.; and that upen the Notre Dame Cathedral in 
Montreal, (the largest upon this contineat,) weighs 
29,400 Ibs., and was imported from England in 1843. 


Foreign Wliscellany. = 


The Prince of Wales’s Travels. 

An Oxford (Eng.) paper draws rather largely upon 
The N. Y. Independent in treating of the Prince's 
travels. First, the article Good-Will to England, 
(Independent, Oct. 4th,) is reprinted with merited com- 
pliments and natural complacency. Then the Wash- 
ington correspondent’s description of the visit to 
Mount Vernen, is extracted, with the’ remark, that 
to have elicited sentiments and reflections such as 
these, more than justifies the wisdom of the design 
which sent the Prince across the Atlantic to visit our 
cousins, (and, as Punch and others would have it, to 
find a bride!) Then the whole of the closing portion 
of Rev. H. W. Beecher’s sermon on The Field is the 
World, is extracted, with a very pointed and pungent 
application to Anglican divines. The address of the 
Chancellor of New York University to the Prince, 
completes the citations. The English writer says, 
“The address, with its striking facts, regarding both 
popular and the higher education, must have aston- 
ished the Prince not a little, and might cause the 
ears of ‘ Oxford Dons’ to tingle.’’ Fifty-one theologi- 
cal schools in the United States, and, strictly speak- 
ing, not the odd one in England in connection with 
the Established Church. There is, in strictness, no 
Theological course in the English Universities. The 
Bishop’s chaplains exanine candidates for orders, 
but the standard is incredibly low, and, for the most 
part, spurious. The candidate has only to be sound 
on the Church doctrines of Sacramental! Efficacy, and 
all is right: that is the Sum of Theology ! 

It may be noticed that not only were most of the 
Prince’s suite members of an English University, but 
of the same College with himself—Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, the great foundation of Cardinal Wolsey, the 
sometime home of Joun Owen, the present abode of 
Dr. Pusry. The Duke of Newcastle was a contem- 
porary and friend of Mr. Gladstone in this College. 
The Marquis of Chandos, a little later. The Ear! 
St. Germans, and the Marquis of Chandos, and Lord 
Lyons, also Mr. Englehart, the Prince’s Secretary, 
were also all of this House ; and last, though not least, 
Dr. Acland, the accomplished physician and profess- 
or, who has done much to supply the great deficien- 
cies of Oxford in respect to natural science. He is 
the son of a much respected Baronet and M. P. of an 
old Devonshire family, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland ; so 
that the suite constituted quite a set not only of Ox- 
ford, but of Christ Church “ men.” Hon. Mr. Bruce 
is also ‘“‘an Oxford man,” in virtue of an honorary 
degree. 

The New York Chancellor’s address had a point 
and force, and a purpose, prebably, far beyond his 
conceptions. 

This visit, and the spirit of it, is a great and happy 
fact. Those symbolic trees must be watched and 
watered, and God will give the increase. The im- 
provement of Mr. Beecher’s sermon by the English 
writer must not be omitted : 


** If,” he says,—*‘ if the elerical gentlemen who wish to form 
‘church unions,’ or lay brotherhoods, for the defense of their 
order and interests, and who Jament that the people will not hear 
or regard them or their office ; if these Dis-unionists would read, 
mark, and learn what is said and suggested in this fragment of a 
New York sermon, they may perhaps discover why they are not 
heard and regarded. They preach themselves, their pretensions, 
their priestly powers, and the efficacy of rites in their hands, till 
the man and the Christian are repelled and revolted by the ego- 
tism and the impiety.” 


The Visit and the Time of It. 
An English writer remarks : 


It is one of the most cheering facts of these times, that coin- 
cident with the visit of the Prince to the United States, a great 
bloodless and beneficent Revolution was being effected: one 
scarcely less, if indeed less, important than that which issued in 
their independence. The bonds of a spurious democracy and of 
a slavehoiding oligarchy are being broken. To Slavery it is 
being said: Thos far have you gone, but henceforth no further. 
The vast territories yet to be occupied must and will be secured 
to Freedom. In eightjdays, that is, on the 6th of November, this 
— issue Wik be tried, and as it is hoped and believed, Mr. 

inculn will then be the elected President of the People, and a 
new and glorious era for the Republic be commenced, in the 
blessings of which England and Europe will share.’’ 


For when a pure and righteous Government shall 
have been established at Washington, not only will 
the ignorance of foolish men be put to silence, but 
the bold and artful enemies of good government and 
oppressions everywhere willbe rebuked: they will 
hear and fear, and be compelled to reform altogether, 


or to hide themselves amongst things of evil and the 
darkness. W. 





| * aecemtanies AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
Mr. Barnum has secured, at great expense, two 
LIVING AZTEC C4ILDREN 
LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN 
LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN 
LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN 
suppesed to be descendants and specimens of the 
SACERDOTAL CASTE OF THE ANCIENT AZTEC FOUNDERS 
OF THE RUINED TEMPLES OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA, 
as described by Stevexe and other travelers. They are the 
most interesting and amusing specimens of humanity ever seen, 
and to the Naturalist and Physiologist the most wonderfal and 
rayne They are to be seen day and evening, as are also 
ivin 
, WHAT IS IT? Or, MAN-MONKEY '! 
WHAT IS IT? Or, MAN-MONKEY ! 
TWO ALBINO CHILDREN, 
GRAND AQUARIA, filled with living fish from every river and 
sea on the face of the Globe. HAPPY FAMILY, composed of 
great numbers of animals and birds, of diverse natures, living 
in perfect peace and harmony. MONSTER SNAKES, WAX 
aeunee, AIGHTNING CALCULATOR, FORTUNE-TELLER, 
ete., ete. 
In the Lecture Room a new domestic drama entitled 
ROSE ELMER ROSE ELMER 
ROSE ELMER ROSE ELMER 
Will be produeed every afternoon and evening, at 3 and 7% 
e'elock. Admission only 25cents. Children under ten, 15 cents. 
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CANAL STREET, 


x 
FURS! 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SABLE, 
MINE, ETC., ETC. 


HATS AND CAP3. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, BOYS’, AND INFANTS’, in great variety, 
and especially suited te the season. The most novel and 
beautiful are those exclusively belonging to and manufactured 
for this establishment, 


GAITERS, BOOTS, AND SHOES. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, BOYS’, AND INFANTS’. 


Boys’ and Youth’s Balmoral Clumped-seled Boots—very fine 
article. Warranted to wear. 


FLEECE-LINED LEGGINGS OF BAWDEN. 
These are a specialty, and can be obtained from no other source. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND LADIES’ AND JUVENILE 
FURNISHING GOODS, EMBROIDERY AND 
SADDLERS’ SILK, SEWING-SILES. 
SPOOL-SILK, AND COTTON TWIST AND THREAD FOR 
SEWING-MACHINES OR HAND SEWING. 


This establishment has now taken the highest stand. It is 
universally conceded that for intrinsic value in the articles, for 
elegance in style,and novelty in fashion, this is THE House, ani 
stands unrivaled, 


THOMAS REYNOLDS, 
803 CARNAL er Om 8038 
To the Ladies! To the Ladies! 


SIVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, BRUSHES, 
BROOMS, DOOR-MATS, TEA-TRAYS, and HOUSEKEEPING 
ARTICLES, etc., etc, at a considerable reduction in prices, at 

E. D. BASSFORD’S, Cooper Institute, 
Cor. of Astor place, Third and Fourth avenues. 

All goods warranted, and delivered free of charge. 617-620 

ALSTED & STILES, 52 & 54 MURRAY 
Street, New York, Importers and Jobbers of Cloths, Cas 


ce ee ke and of goods used b. 
ae Richens Talkers for and Boys’ wear. . 
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a ce em | 
1,000 AGENTS WANTED 


TO CANVASS FOR 


New and Popular Books, 


WHICH ARE SOILD 


EXCLUSIVELY 


BY 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


— 





These Works include the most Saleah’c Books Published, and 
Agents now in our employ arc making from $50 to $100 per Mon‘h. 
We give our Agents the EXCLUSIVE CONTROL of any 
ground they may agree to canvass. For full particulars and 
Catalogue of Books, address 


J. W. BRADLEY. Publisher, 


NO. 48 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N.B.—We have just published an edition of 


Family Quarto Bibles, 


In a New and Beautiful Style of Binding, gotten up expressly 
for Agents and Canvassers, 626-629 


CHEERS 
AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS 
Wil receive gratis, and prepaid, 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO.’/S 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 
of 168 ye of critical reviews, testimoniais, and illustrations of 
over 100 choice 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 

of which spzcimens for examination, with a view to introduction 
are furnished to Teachers and School Ufficers at MALP Paice, and 
first supplies at low rates. See, also, their EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS, sent free to Teachers. No 5 lately issued 

THE MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY, illustrated, $3 a year in 
advance. IVISON, PHINNEY & 0o., 

603-mly-tf Educational Publishers, New York. 








REMARKABLE FOR ITS SIMPLICITY. 


JAMES WILLOOX, Manufacturer,’ 
re 508 Broadway, New York. 


35,000. IN USE! 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE KITCHEN! 


The Original P. P. Stewart 


FUEL-SAVING AND COMFORT-PRODUCING 
LARGE OVEN 
SUMMER AND WINTER AIR-TIGHT 


COOKING STOVE! 


FOR WOOD AND ANTHRAGITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL, 
IMPROVED IN 1859 


With New and Extra Large Flues, and by the 
addition of the Celebrated Patent 
Double Sheet Bettom Flue. 


Attentien is invited to the following polats of Superiority 


Ist. Duzaritrry.—- Lasting, with proper care, at least twenty 
years. Stoves are now in use that were set up in 183s. 


2a. Masvracrcas.—Every portion of the Stove is thoroughig 
constructed. Each Stove is submitted te a critica! west, and 
none leave our works unless completely and perfectly finished. 


34. Caracrry.—Baking, broiling, boiling, roasting, and 41! 
other culinary operations performed at the same time. A barre 
of flour baked into bread with a single fire. 


4th. Economy.—Saving the cost of the stove in two or three 
years in the item of fuel, 
Sth. Venritation or Oven.—In the Stewart Stove alone the 
_ front doors open directly into the oven, (protected by letters 
patent,) securing a direct draft through the top of the oven, by 
means of perforated holes in the doors and back fines. It will 
be borne in mind that, as the heated air always rises, this meth 
od of ventilation is the only one of any value whatever. 


6th, Exrree Conrreot oy Heat.—The heat generated by the 


stove may be held therein and used or thrown into the room at 
pleasure, 





7th. Tas Dousiz Suzzt Borrom Fivs.— By which a compress- 
ing and invertirfg action of heat is obtained, and the oven more 
evenly and efficiently heated than by any other known inmven- 
tion. 


8th. Bromino.— Performed on the top and without the possi- 
bility of smoke entering the room 


Oth. Hor Warzr Reservork any Wanuine CLoset.—Both useful 
and convenient, supplied by the waste heat and without extra 
fuel. 


10th. Waren Back.—An arrangement for supplying hot water 
for the bath-room equal to any range. 


Bw Sold by all dealers, on atrial of three months, with a 
written guaranty for that period if asked 


a Beware of the numerous imitations now in market, mang 
of which reeemble the Stewart only in appearance, and nome of 
them possess any of its peculis a See that the names 
of P, P. Stewart, and of the m facturers, are on each stove. 
No other is genuine. 


B& Descriptive pamphiets free by mail to any address. Agen- 
cies im all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 
Address 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, N. Yu 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors of the Clinton Stove Works, 


Bold by G. W. Walker, Boston; J.Q. A. Butler, New York ; 
S. Locke, New Orleans; Kisworth, Russell & Co., Mobile; OC, 
Metz, agent, and A. G. Garfield, agent, Chicago; A. C. Parry, 
Cincinnati; J. H. Richards & Co., Baltimore; J. F. Pieis, Phil- 
adelphia; G. N. Carleton, Memphis, and in all the principal 
cities and towns in the Union. 616-430 


“He Knew the Scriptures 
from his Youth.” 


A copy of this exquisitely beautiful parlor engraving, size 20 
by 14 inches, will be sent to every $2 subscriber of Aarava’s 
Homz MaGazinz Four copies of ** Home Magazine” sent one 
year for $5, and a copy of the above engraving to the getter-up 
of the club. For eight subscribers and $10, an extra copy of 
the Magazire, and also a premium engraving, to the getter-up 
ofclub. A new serial, by T. 8 Arruvn, will be commenced in 
the January number, entitled ‘“ Norurva nut Mowey.’’ Howe 
MAGazinE sent to Clergymen for $1 25. Three red stamps ad- 
ditional must be sent for prepaymentand cost of mailing premium, 
Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO, No. 323 Walnut street, Phiia- 
delphia. 625-628 


Watches! Watches! Watches! 
PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS, AT LOW PRI CES. 
AT THE OLD STAND, 








No. 150 Bowery, cor. Broome street, 


J. H. Johnston & Co., 


(FoRMERLY wrtn anp Successoxrs to Jackson & Many.) 
We are selling more watches than ever before. Our steck 
contains every variety suitable for Gentlemen, Ladies, Lads, and 
Misses. 

aga NONE BUT PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS SOLD. "Ba 

We would also invite special attention to our large steok of 
fine Jewelry, Sterling Silver Ware, and best quality Sitver 
Plakd Ware. 

Everything guaranteed to be of the best quality, and effored at 
the very lowest prices. 

N.B.—Wedding and Visiting Cards, latest styles, engraved. 
Specimens sent by mail. 62%f 


J. G. REITHER’S 
Cabinet and Upholstery Warehouse, 


FULTON AV., COR. OF NAVY ST., 
BROOKLYN. 


(N.B,—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years fer T. 
BROOKS.) 
At this Establishment, the oldest ia the city, having manv- 
for over Sixteen Years, may be found one of — 
collections of Ricb Cabinet and U pho! Goods, of the aN 
ond mest desirable patterns of any house in this city or New 
York. 

‘Also, a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Soee testeln, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curteins, Cornices, 
Shades, etc., etc. 

Y.B.— len ve to return my thanks te my friends for 

Sreamersament “ and respectfully solicit » eontinnanoe of 
the same, assuring them that every e“fort made 
pert to give entire satisfaction. J. G, REITHER. 











EMAN RK & COS 
- AN, ENUINE COD-LIVER OIt, 
For Consumption, Scrofula, etc. Warranted pure, and prepared 
from Fresh Livers ie 
GEMAN & CO, Davocisrs anv CaEMIste, 
_ 0s. 161, 309, 511, and 756 Broadway. 
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«9189 ‘WAYS PAST FINDING OUT.” 


Prnancr are Thy ways, though sweet, 
jm whom all sweetness and all wisdom meet. 
Deodun Syrene vh-Gneee Pe 
‘Phy purest light through deepest kness shine,— 
"Fhe roughest waves ; recede the calmest calm,— 
‘The thirsting soul through long and sore distress 


weet are Thy ways, though strange ; 
Whose love, through all, doth know noe shadow of change ; 
Por after iron bends and fiery cross, 
Darkness, and thirst, and need and pain and loss, 
The stony land and whelming pitiless sea, 
Drawing, through these, still nearer unto Thee, 
In inner silence of the soul, we move 
At last, upheld by such an infinite love, 
Such walls of strength our helplessness defend, 
We wondering cry, “‘O Helper, Healer, Friend, 
Sweet are thy ways, though strange?” 


Strange are the ways, though sweet, 
Through which Thy wondrous works Thou dost complete. 
After Eternity’s dread silences, 

And slow upheaval from the ancient seas, 
And life and strength and bloom evanished, 
The growths and deaths of stately z2ons fied,— 
The perfect world begins her song sublime ; 
And all the elder sons of light, wat time 

The irradiate morn looks forth on Paradise, 
Drink in that joy, and sing in glad surprise, 

“ Thy ways are strange and sweet.” 


Sweet are the ways, though strange, 
By which Thou bring’st through want and woe and change, 
Through all the centuries of slow advance, 
The o’erwearied world to full deliverance. 
She waits—the night far spent—and so must wait 
The sorrowing eoul perplexed and desolate ; 
Fill the dawn breaks, and shadows flee away, 
Turn thou, beloved of God, to rise one day 
And sing with saints and heavenly sanctities, 
“© King, O Love, most tender and most wise, 
Thy ways are strange and sweet.” 


Albany. E. 8. O. 





THE TEMPTATION AND TRIALS OF 
JOB THORNDIKE. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 
Part Il. 
SOWING HOW GOODE ESS WILL OVERCOME EvIL, AND HOW A WOMAN'S 
Wir Gor rus prrren or a Dgwon’s MaLicn 


Tux saddest Thanksgiving Dinner that ever Job 
Thorndike partook of was that where he sat at his 
own table, with his wife and his two darling children 


upon his beart, but h age 
surrender it ere long, and though he looked forward 
- with a strange feeling of dread, he yet could not bat 
‘be happy at the resolution he had taken. 

Great was the astonishment of the good people of 
Salem, the next morning, at the unwonted look of 
things about Job’s house. The old gossips rubbed 
their incredulous eyes when they discovered wreaths 
of blue smoke ascending like incense from all four 
chimneys of the splendid mansion ; and the neighbors 
lifted up their heads in wonder as they saw indica- 
tions of a festival there ; the window-blinds were all 
thrown open, carts loaded with turkeys and all man- 
ner of provisions drove up to the door, and, wonder of 
wonders! Job’s best carriage was shortly seen driving 
toward the house, and in it was seated Phebe Duekey 
in her red cloak, looking as proud as a queen. 
Directly afterwards the sound went round the town 
that the minister and his wife had been invited to eat 
their Thanksgiving dinner at Job Thorndike’s. Every- 
body was invited there, and so ready are people to 
overlook old offenses when a good dinner happens to 
be the peace- offering, that everybody, with a remarka- 
ble unanimity of Christian forgiveness, determined 
to go. 

It was a bright, clear frosty morning, a brisk breeze 
from the northwest was whistling through the leaf- 
less branches of the trees that surrounded Job’s 
house, and the roaring fires that blazed in all the 
fire-places cast a ruddy glow through the windows, 
while the sparks that every now and then flew out of 
the belching chimneys gave tokens of the lively cheer 
within. Job was pacing impatiently on his long 
piazza, looking anxiously up the road, when presently 
he saw an open carriage slowly approaching. He 
ran down to meet it, and as the grave-looking old 
gentleman who was driving caught sight of him, he 
dropped the reins, leaped lightly from the wagon, and 
in an instant the two brothers were clasped in each 
other’s arms. Their joy at meeting was too great for 
utterance ; but the tears ran down their rough cheeks, 
and told how tender were their feelings for each 
other. There were in the travel-stained wagon a 
weman aad three rosy-looking children, besides the 
driver, who were at once recognized by Job as his 
sister-in-law and nephews. Hearty were the wel- 
comes which greeted the weary and homeless strangers 
as they were ushered into Job’s hospitable mansion, 
and though Mrs. Paul and Mrs. Job were a little 
dignified at first, for they had never met before, and 
the children were rather shy of each other, yet they 
were very soon on as intimate terms as such near 
relations should be. 

We will not follow the happy party to meeting, nor 
attempt to make any report of the excellent sermon 
they listened to, which, on account of its being Thanks- 
giving day and everybody impatient for their dinner, 
was uncommonly brief, being not more than an hour 
and a half in the delivery; nor will we attempt to 
follow them home, or deseribe the banquet to which 
they sat down, nor repeat any of the things said by 
Phebe Duckey, who considered herself a privileged 
character on the occasion, nor mention the names of 
the other invited guests, nor tell how they danced, 





by him, and with every luxury and comfort that money 
could command before him ; for a lump of ice lay at 
his heart—and what were al! these luxuries and deli- | 
cacies to him when he remembered that he was 
forbidden to share them with others? To see the 
poor people whose necessities he had once relieved 
turned empty-handed from his door, gave such a pang | 
to his honest heart that it had never felt before; but 
more grievous than all was it to see his poor old 
nurse go hobbling away in the cold, while he sat with 
his wife and children surrounded with luxaries. 
But he had, in a moment of weakness, linked himselt 
with a spirit of evil, and, for the sake ofhis little ones, | 
had consented to receive gifts which were abhorrent | 
io his nature. Ah! how little these prattling dar- | 
lings and their tender mother dreamed of the sacri- | 
fices he had made for them ; and the sole consolation | 
that Job had in his troubles, was the reflection that | 
they knew not what he had done for their sakes. 

But they knew more than he suspected ; though he 
tried to appear gay ard happy in their presence, they 
could not but see that he had a secret trouble prey- 
ing upon his mind. He sighed heavily, and would 
put his hand to his heart as though he felt a pain. 
there, when he thought no one perceived him; and 
he had now felt, in all its bitterness, the truth that 
blessings and happiness can never flow from wealth 
unrighteously obtained, however great it may be. If 
he could have had a confidant in his wretchedness, it 
would have been a solace to him; but, besides the 
reluctance which every one feels to the exposure of 
his wickedness, it would have brought Job to an ig- 
nominious death if it had been known that he had 
been in communication with an evil spirit ; for, in 
those good old times, not only men, but women and 
children were whipped and hung on the bare suspi- 
cion of committing such a crime. Every day did Job 
resolve that he would no longer be a slave to the 
demon that had caught him in his snare ; but every 
day he found it more and more difficult to break the 
compact into which he had entered; and so tender- 
hearted had he become, that one look at his children, 
who had now become so accustomed to their luxuri- 
ous style of living that they were feeble and delicate, 
and less than ever calenlated to encounter poverty 
and hardship, would shake his resolution, and make 
him more and more miserable. 

A whole year had flown away, and a very sad and 
dismal year it had been to Job, since the Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner, and the season had once more come 
round when the day was appointed for that good old 
festival when all the people united in giving public 
thanks for the blessings they had enjoyed, and in the 
fullness of their gratitude assembled in their homes 
to feast and make merry, to give of their abundance 
to the poor, to forgive old offenses and renew old 
friendships. But Job shuddered as he remembered 








that he must be debarred from joining in the general 
happiness, and that he and his little family must be 
shut up in the wretched splendors of their solitary 
opulence. But there was an agony in store for him 
which he had not dreamed of. He had an only broth- 
er, whose name was Paul, living in a distant part of 
the state which was then a wilderness, and where he 
had gone, being a man of God, to preach the Gospel 
to the heathea. Job so loved this good brother of 
his that he had named both his children after him, 
though one was a boy and the other a girl. He 
called the boy Paul and the girl Paulina. The day 
before Thanksgiving Job received a letter from this 
dear relative, announcing to him that his house had 
been burned by the Indians, his cattle and crops de- 
stroyed, and that he and his wife and children, being 
without a home, were on their way to Salem, where 
they hoped to arrive in time to spend Thanksgiving 
with him. 

Job groaned aloud when he read this letter; not 
alone because he was grieved for the misfortunes of 
his brother, but because he remembered the dreadful 
bargain he had made with the Fiend, whereby he was 
prohibited from sharing his fortune with his brother, 
or even admitting him and his homeless wife and 
children to his house. To do s0 would be to bring 
himself to poverty, and send his own wife and chil- 
dren beggars upon the world ; and what was worse, 
to send them beggars into the world whose hearts 
were steeled against them by his own selfishness and 
inhospitable conduct. But to refuse a shelter to his 
houseless brother would be a disgrace and refinement 
of cruelty worse than poverty or death. 

“I will not do it!” exclaimed Job in his bitterness. 
“I will defy the Fiend, and take the consequences. 
I will be true to my better nature, and I will keep 
Thanksgiving like a Christian! My brother shall be 
received with open arms and open doors, and what 
ever I have and can command shall be at his service ! 
Twill feast all the poor of the town, and, with the 
Lord’s help, I will defy the powers of the air. Let 
what will come of it, I will be happy one day, and if 
I can give happiness to others, I will to the extent of 
my ability!” 

The lightest hearts in Plymouth Colony that night 
were those that beat in the breasts of Job Thorndike’s 
family ; the spell that had rested on them was broken, 
and Thanksgiving was to be kept up in the good old 
style. Mrs. Jobcried for very joy, and the children 
elapped their hands and crowed in their glee. Job, 


| and sung, and romped, and what games they played, 


Puritans as they were, but leave these things to be 
imagined by the reader, and proceed to make him ac- 
quainted with what could never be known or imagined 
unless we narrated it. 

When the feasting was all over, the guests had de- 
parted, the evening prayer had been said, the fires 
raked up, the lights extinguished, and all the house- 
hold asleep in bed, Job went into the chamber where 
his two precious babes lay in their rosy slumbers, 
and having kneeled beside them and offered up a 


| prayer for their future welfare, with a heavy heart 


and his face full of solemn forebodings, returned to 
his wife, and bade her to prepare for the heaviest news 
she had ever heard. He then informed her of the 
whole story with which our reader is already famil- 
iar, and with a trembling voice told her she must pre- 
pare for poverty and hard labor on the morrow, for that 
night he would be compelled to return the talisman 
which had been the source of their wealth during the 
year that was past 

“ And is that all the heavy news you have to tell 
me *” said Mrs. Job, as she threw her arms round his 
neck and kissed him tenderly. 

‘* What heavier news need I have ?” he replied. 

“ It might be much worse than that,” she replied ; 
* follow my directions, and you need fear nothing.” 
And putting her mouth close to his ear she whispered 
to him, and lying down upon the bed, was soon 
breathing gently in a sweet untroubled sleep, while 
Job lay with his eyes staring wide open, and feeling 
that strange numbness in his limbs which he had al- 
ways experienced when the Fiend was about to visit 
him. He did not lie long before he discovered the 
little tongue of fire, scarce perceptible at first, flick- 
ering before his eyes, which kept increasing in volume 
and intensity of light, until at last the form of the old 
man stood before him. This time, though the dress 
was the same, the couutenance was greatly altered, 
the eyes were red and angry, and there was a look 
upon it of scorn and hatred. 

“ Fool,” said the appearance, “ faint-hearted idiot ; 
you have proved yourself unworthy of the favor I 
rendered you. You have violated your contract with 
me. Give me back my key, and henceforth you and 
your children are beggars.” 

“T have not violated your conditions,” replied Job, 
“and I shall not return the key.” 

A fierce scowl passed over the face of the Demon, 
and fire seemed to dart from his eyes. ‘‘ You prom- 
ised to employ the wealth I brought you, solely for 
your own pleasure, and that of your wife and children, 
and you have been lavishing it upon your vagabond 
brother and others like him.” 

“Very true,” replied Job, calmly, “it is as you 
say. I promised to use it for my own pleasure, and 
my greatest pleasure is to do good to others. I defy 
your malice. Get thee behind me.” 

Fearfully black and malignant grew the face of the 
Fiend as Job uttered these words to find he had 
been outwitted, and immediately vanished, while Job 
himself sank into a refreshing sleep, from which he 
awoke to enter anew on a course of virtuous prosperity, 
and was never again troubled by the presence of the 
tempter. 


“I HATE EVERY FALSE WAY.” 


“ YE THAT FEAR THE LORD, HATB EVIL.” 

Very strong language, but not too strong for the 
Christian heart that hates sin and loves holiness ; and 
yet we live so in the world, and see so much of the 
evil, that we are in danger of forgetting how hateful 
it is. 

Said one, “I should not want to live in a world 
without wickedness. Itwouldbe tame.” Does such 
a one hate evil? 

We were talking of newspapers, and the advant- 
age of having one that contained nothing you would 
keep from your children; one that you could leave 
fearlessly within their reach, without cutting out 
paragraphs, and so exciting their curiosity, or sup- 
pressing a part, to their disappointment. 

One who took part in the conversation was a parent, 
with children to train for heaven, and a professed fol 
lower of him who “ hates evil, and cannot look upon 
sin,” yet I heard this remark quietly uttered, “ I don’t 
like that. A newspaper is not good for anything 
without a spice of the devil in it.” 

Are there not others, judging from their practice, 
who think just so, though they may not as openly 
avow their preferences? 


Do such indeed hate every false way? 
No wonder that the “ world lieth in wickedness.” 


ERNEST. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


Ir is but a few days since one very lovely in her 
life, most peaceful and triumphant in her death, and 
very precious to all who knew her, exchanged this 
world, so full of partings, of sorrow, suffering, and 
sin, for a better country. Earth grows strange and 

as one chamber after another is locked in our 
hearts ; but “heaven seems nearer day by day.” 

Our deepest and tenderest feelings cannot be ren- 
dered in words ; if they could, we would not, by too 





it is true, felt the gold key press like a lump of ice 


fervent praise, pain the sensitive spirit so lately with 





és. Byt those who, for long months in her chamber, 
sat quite on the verge of heaven, those whose price- 
less privilege it was to see her, minister to her, and 
to love her, will pray that the gates of the celestial 
city, threugh which she passed, may be kept ajar, 
that so the light which so long shone in her face and 
into our hearts, may still shine there, and thus, ia 
years to come, the memory of her life and death shall 
be seen in other lives and other deaths. 
Lenox, Mass., November, 1860. 





THE MORNING-GLORY. 
Sweet fiower of the golden hour, 
Unknown to song or story ; 
Suffused with dews and heavenly hues— 
Auroral Morning-Glory. 


© briefly bright, as orient light, 
The opening day adorning ; 

The purple flush, the crimson blush, 
The miracle of morning. 


Too soon, too soon, the strength of noon 
O’ercomes thy life’s endeavor; 

And heat and cold thy petals fold, 
And blight thy bloom for ever. 


I love to spy thine azure eye, 
I love thee faded even ; 

Like mine, thy birth is of the earth, 
Though erst they seemed of heaven. 


The golden days, the mellow haze, 
The meadows gleaned and hoary, 
Have charms for me, but not like thee, 

Transcendent Morning-Glery. 


Soon yields the strife thy gentle life, 
Perfect yet transitory ; 

Though brief, be mine as pure as thine, 
Unsullied Morning-Glory. 


Thy beauty’s bloom may find a tomb, 
E’en in serene September ; 

But long shall I, with tear and sigh, 
Thy loveliness remember. 


So, fair and brave may find a grave— 
Asylum ne’er invaded— 

When life’s brief hour, like this frail flower, 
Too soon has flushed and faded. 


North Shore, Staten Island. E. N. P. 





THE WATER-KELPIE. 
A FAIRY TALE. 


Once upon a time, a race of fairies, called Gnomes, 
lived under the earth. They were strange little 
beings, with dull eyes aud yellow faces; but they did 
no harm, and lived in peace. 

They never saw the sun; but the had lamps much 
brighter than our gas-light, which burned day and 
night, year after year. 

They had music, but it was the music of silver 
bells and golden harps, not half so sweet as the sing 
ing of birds and the babbling of brooks. 

There were no flowers in the kingdom, but pienty 
of gems. There were trees, to be sure, but they bore 
apples of gold and cherries of ruby stones, which the 
Gnomes ate with great relish. 

They heaped up piles of gold and diamonds as high 
as your head, and none of the Gnomes ever thought of 
building a house of anything coarser than precious 
stones. 

You would have believed you were dreaming, if 
you could have walked through the streets of their 
cities. They were paved with white marble, and the 
palaces twinkled in the gay lamp-light like a million 
stars. 

They lived a stupid sort of life, and cared for little 
but eating and sleeping ; but what could be expected 
of creatures without souls? I am afraid some 
human beings do not behave much better than they 
did. 

Now, there was among these a young girl calied 
Moneta, who thought she would like to come out from 
under the ground, and see the earth for herself. 
Moneta had heard that fairies who marry mortals 
receive the gift of an immortal soul; so she was 
determined to go. The Gnomes declared, with one 
voice, that if she went she should not be allowed to 
come back. An old Gnome who had seen the world, 
took her one side and said : 

‘““My dear Moneta, sinee you are resolved to go, I 
will tell you a secret: Mortals are a higher race than 
ourselves, it is true ; but they love money better than 
their own souls. So I advise you to load yourself 
with as much gold as you can carry.” 

So Moneta put on a heavy dress of spun gold, which 
was woven in such a manner that at every motion 
she made it let fall a fine shower of gold-dust. She 
filled the sleeves with jaspers and rubies, and hid in 
her bosom diamonds enough to purchase a kingdom. 
Then she ascended a steep ladder, and knocked on 
the marble ceiling, using the charm which the Gnome 
had bidden her : 

“ Mother earth, mother earth, set me free.” 

At her words, there was a sound as of an earth- 
quake, and a little space was left just large enough 
for her to crawl through. When she had reached the 
surface, the earth closed again, and she was lef 
seated upon a reck. The light of the sun dazzled her 
eyes so much that she hid her face in her lap. Thus 
she sat for a long while, not knowing whither to go, 
till a yeung man chanced to come that way, who 
said : 

“ What do you there ?” 

She raised her face at his words, but so surprised 
and charmed was she with the great beauty of the 
strange youth, that she could not uttera word. At 
the same time, the young man could hardly refrain 
from smiling, for she was as yellow as an orange, and 
he thought her the ugliest little creature he had ever 
beheld. But he said: 

“Come with me to my mother’s house, and you 
shall refresh yourself with cake and wine.”’ 

&he arose to follow him, and, as she walked, a fine 
shower of gold-dust fell from her dress at every step. 
The young man thought he would like such a rich 
maiden for his wife, and he said such loving words, 
with such sweet miles, that in time she became his 
bride. So great was her love for him, that she forgot 
her lost home under the earth; and every morning 
she placed in his hand a precious stone :—then he 
always kissed her, and said, ‘‘ Dear Moneta.” 

But at last the diamonds and jaspers and rubies 
were all gone, and more than that, she was fast losing 
her power of shedding gold-dust. Then her husband 
frowned on her, and no longer said “ Dear Moneta.” 

Yet all this while she was growing beautiful, and 
the light of a pure soul shone through her eyes. 

At length a little daughter was born, as lovely as 
a water-spirit, with hair like threads of gold. Now 
the father watched the babe when it cried—for 
Moneta had wept drops of molten gold before receiving 
the gift of human tears—and he hoped the child would 
do the same. But when he found it was only a 
mortal infant, he shut his heart against the babe. 
The wife wept in silence, for she saw how it was. 

“He does not care for the child,” said she, “ and 
since I have lost all my fairy gifts, he loves me no 
longer.” 

The mother would have wished to die, only her 
sweet babe comforted her heart. 

One day as she was sitting by the shore of the 
lake, a Water-Kelpie saw her weeping, and came to 
her in the form of a white-haired old man, saying : 

“ Beautiful lady, why do you weep? Oome with 
me to my kingdom under the waters. My people are 
always happy.” 

Then she looked where he bade her, and saw afar 
down under the waters, a beautiful city paved with 
red and white coral. The Kelpie said, 

“ Will you go down?” 

“No,” answered Moneta, “I cannot go yet.” 

But the Kelpie came every day and said, “ Will 
you go new?” 

So one day Moneta carried her child to its father, 
hoping he would kiss its sweet face, but he said with 
a frown, 

“Take itaway! If I had no wife and child, then 
this palace and all the gold would be mine.” 

Then the wife said to her husband : 

“IT have loved you truly, but you no longer care 
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for Moneta. I will go away with the little child, and 
all our gold shall be yours. Farewell.” 

Then she embraced him, weepiag bitterly. 

His heart was stirred within him, aad he would 
have followed, but did not know whither she had 
gone. 

Soon the Water-Kelpie appeared, in the form of a 
horse, and ran before him, neighing fiercely, and 
breathing fire from his mouth. It ie well known that 
in thie way the kelpies warn people that some one 
has gone under the waters. 

The man followed the Kelpie. His heart was full 
of grief, and all his love fer his wife and child came 
back to him. 

He looked into the lake and saw the fair city. 
Moneta was sitting, crowned with pearls, and twin- 
ing aboat her fingers the soft hair of the child. 

He shouted, “Come back, O Moneta!” but she 
heard him not. 

He went every day to the same spot, and never 
left it till he had seen his wife and child. 

He did not care for his palace and his gold ,;—the 
palace was empty, and the gold could not speak. 

“ Alas!” thought he. “If I could only hear Mo- 
neta’s voice—if I could hold the child in my arms 
once more !” 

Now he cared for nothing but to gaze into the 
waters at Moneta and his child. 

One day the Water-Kelpie came to him in the form 
of a man. 

“Why sit you here, sighiag like the north wind?” 
said the Kelpie. 

“T have loved gold better than my wife and child,” 
said the man, “and now my wife and child are gone, 
and only the gold is left; but I no longer care for it.” 

“ Ah, ha!’ said the Kelpie, “ I have seen men like 
you. You should have thought of these things be- 
fere. Now, if you had your wife and child back 
again, I dare say you would treat them as badly as 
ever!” 

“No, no,” cried the man ; “I would prize them 
above my gold. Nay, I would love them better than 
my life !” 

“ Hold,” said the Kelpie. “If I will give you back 
your wife and child, will you give me your chests of 
gold ?” 

“Oh yes!” cried the man. 

“ Stay,” said the Kelpie, “ will you give me your 
palace too?” 

“That I will, gladly,” cried the man. 

“ Not so fast,”’ returned the Kelpie. ‘ Moneta and 
the child are worth more than these ; will you give 
me your palace, and your gold, and ten years of your 
life?” 

‘“‘ With all my heart,” said the man. 

“Go home,” said the Kelpie, “ and to-morrow they 
shall be with you—your wife and child.” 

When the morrow came the husband and wife 
wept for joy at meeting once more, and the husband 
said : 

‘Can you forgive me, Moneta?” 

She forgave him, and the three lived together for 
the rest of their lives, as happy as mortals can be, 
and the man said : 

“Now I know that gold cannot make one happy, 
but that my wife and child’are better than all else in 
the world beside.” 
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A MINER PREACHING. 

A sincuLaR phenomenon has just appeared in our 
ecclesiastical heavens. Richard Weaver, a miser 
from Staffordshire, and said to have been some years 
ago a celebrated pugilist, has commenced his career 
as a public preacher, and already has he electrified 
audiences comprising many thousands. Some even- 
ings ago he preached to several thousands in the Vic- 
toria Theater, one of the largest of our minor theaters, 
and report says that at least an equal number failed 
to obtain admission. He addressed them for more 
than an hour, and is said to have produced a power- 
fulimpression. His audiences consist almost exclu- 
sively of the working-classes, and in this respect he 
is doing a work which the great mass of our revival 
preachers as yet have failed to accomplish. I re- 
cently heard this remarkable man, and I bear my 
willing testimony to his fidelity and zeal. He is en- 
tirely uneducated, but seems to have much nataral 
eloquence. He is the most energetic preacher I ever 
heard, and my hope is, that he has an important work 
to do.— Cor. of The World. 








WILD HORSES IN KANSAS, 

A CORRESPONDENT writing from Grasshopper Falls, 
Kansas, says: “In conversation with a gentleman 
residing upon the verge of the Delaware Reservation, 
we gleaned some information regarding the cele- 
brated drove of wild horses which frequents these 
parts. Many unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to capture them. American horses of the best mettle 
have been brought into use in running them down, 
and no sooner pursued than they run at right angles 
with the drivers, up hill, down valleys, and through 
timber, with a speed unknown to any other animal. 
Among them is one—a chestnut stallion, somewhat 
larger than the Morgan stock—which has been the 
universal mark of the pursuer; but though fullowed 
by the fleetest steed upon the run, he has never been 
known to break from a pacing step. Stratagem has 
been resorted to repeatedly, without success, and he 
is now left to fly over the prairies at his will, bearing 
the dignified title of ‘ Chestnut King.’ Several of his 
colts have been secured, which promise a rich reward 
to their owners. Though taken quite young and 
reared with native horses, the wildness of their nature 
is made apparent upon all favorable occasions. An 
officer at Fort Leavenworth has offered a reward of 
five hundred dollars for the capture and delivery to 
him of ‘ Chestnut King.’ ” 





HOME CONVERSATION. 

Cuinpren hunger perpetually for new ideas, and 
the most pleasant way of reception is by the voice 
and the ear, not the eye and the printed page. The 
one mode is natural, the other artificial. Who would 
not rather listen than read? We not unfrequently 
pass by in the papers a full report of a lecture, and 
then go and pay our money to hear the self-same 
words uttered. An audience will listen clesely from 
the beginning to the end of an address which not one 
in twenty of those present would read with the same 
attention. This is emphatically true of children. 
They will learn with pleasure from the lips of parents 
what they deem it drudgery to study in the books; 
and even if they have the misfortune to be deprived 
of the educational advantages which they desire, they 
cannot fail to grow up intelligent if they enjoy in 
childhood and youth the privilege of listening daily to 
the conversation of intelligent people. Let parents, 
then, talk much and talk well at home. A father who 
is habitually silent in his own house may be, in many 
respects, a wise man; but he is not wise in his 
silence, We sometimes see parents who are the life 
of every company which they enter, dull, silent, un- 
interesting at home among their children. If they 
have not mental activity and mental stores sufficient 
for both, let them first provide for their own house- 
hold. Ireland exports beef and wheat, and lives on 
potatoes ; and they fare as poorly who reserve their 
social charms for companions abroad, and keep their 
duliness for home consumption. It is better to in- 
struct children and make them happy at home, than 
it is to charm strangers or amuse friends. A silent 
house is a dull place for young people, a place from 
which they will escape if they can. They will talk 
or think of being “shut up” there; and the youth 
who does not love home is in danger. Make home, 
then, a cheérful and pleasant spot. Light it up with 
cheerful, instructive conversation. Father, mother, 
talk your best at home.—The Moravian. 


MONSTER BELLS. 





! 


Ressia is pre-eminently the country of great bells, 
where they may be heard in full vigor, not “ swing- 
ing slow with sullen roar,” for they are too heavy to 
be swung, but incessantly tolling and booming, and 
deafening all ears but those of Russians, who ost 
worship their bells. In Moscow alone, before the 
revolution, there were 1,700 large bells, which number 
has increased now to 6,000. The Great Bell of Mos- 
cow, of which every one has heard, was cast in 
1653, by order of the Empress Anne. Its weight is 
variously estimated at from 360,000 to 440,000 Ibs. 
It is 21 ft. 3 in. high, and about 22 ft. in diameter at 
the mouth. In 1837, the Czar Nicholas caused it to 
be taken out of the pit in which it lay, and to be 
placed upon the granite pedestal as it is now seen. 
Upon its side is seen the figure of the Empress Anne, 
in flowing robes. It has been consecrated as a 

; Russians regarding it with the most su- 
j eneration, and wi 





hin to that city, which are said to each weigh 129,000 
Tbs. ea ner ~ pb nearly cylindrical shape, 

cangewe , 

* Of ad Wid i4 the famous one at Erfart, in 
Germany, cast in 1497, and weighing about 30,000 
lbs., Was long celebrated not only as the largest, out 
alse as the best in Europe. One placed in the Cith:- 
dra} of Paris, in 1680, weighs 38,000 Ibs. Another in 
Vienna, cast in 1711, weighs 40,000 ibs. ; and in Ol- 
mutz is another of about the same weight. Toe cel- 
ebrated Great Tom, of Oxford, England, weighs 17,00 
lbs., and was cast in 1680. 

The great bell recently cast for the Parliameat 
House in London, weighs 30,000 Ibs.; that in York 
Minster, called Great Peter ef York, weighs 27,000 
Ibs.; and that upon the Notre Dame Cathedral in 
Montreal, (the largest upon this contineat,) weighs 
29,400 Ibs., and was imported from England in 1843. 
ee . 


Foreign Wliscellany. — 


The Prince of Wales’s Travels. 

An Oxford (Eng.) paper draws rather largely upon 
The N. Y. Independent in treating of the Prince's 
travels. First, the article Good-Will to England, 
(Independent, Oct. 4th,) is reprinted with merited com- 
pliments and natural complacency. Then the Wash- 
ington correspondent’s description of the visit to 
Mount Vernon, is extracted, with the’ remark, that 
to have elicited sentiments and reflections such as 
these, more than justifies the wisdom of the design 
which sent the Prince across the Atlantic to visit our 
cousins, (and, as Punch and others would have it, to 
find a bride!) Then the whole of the closing portion 
of Rev. H. W. Beecher’s sermon on The Field is the 
World, is extracted, with a very pointed and pungent 
application to Anglican divines. The address of the 
Chancellor of New York University to the Prince, 
completes the citations. The English writer says, 
“The address, with its striking facts, regarding both 
popular and the higher education, must have aston- 
ished the Prince not a little, and might cause the 
ears of ‘ Oxford Dons’ to tingle.’ Fifty-one theologi- 
cal schools in the United States, and, strictly speak- 
ing, not the odd one in England in connection with 
the Established Church. There is, in strictness, no 
Theological course in the English Universities. The 
Bishop’s chaplains examine candidates for orders, 
but the standard is incredibly low, and, for the most 
part, spurious. The candidate has only to be sound 
on the Church doctrines of Sacramental! Efficacy, and 
all is right: that is the Sum of Theology ! 

It may be noticed that not only were most of the 
Prince’s suite members of an English University, but 
of the same College with himself—Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, the great foundation of Cardinal Wolsey, the 
sometime home of Joun Owen, the present abode of 
Dr. Pusry. The Duke of Newcastle was a contem- 
porary and friend of Mr. Gladstone in this College. 
The Marquis of Chandos, a little later. The Earl 
St. Germans, and the Marquis of Chandos, and Lord 
Lyons, also Mr. Englehart, the Prince’s Secretary, 
were also all of this House ;and last, though not least, 
Dr. Acland, the accomplished physician and profess- 
or, who has done much to supply the great deficien- 
cies of Oxford in respect to natural science. He ia 
the son of a much respected Baronet and M. P. of an 
old Devonshire family, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland; so 
that the suite constituted quite a set not only of Ox- 
ford, but of Christ Church “men.” Hon. Mr. Bruce 
is also “‘an Oxford man,” in virtue of an honorary 
degree. 

The New York Chancellor’s address had a point 
and force, and a purpose, prebably, far beyond his 
conceptions. 

This visit, and the spirit of it, is a great and happy 
fact. Those symbolic trees must be watched and 
watered, and God will give the increase. The im- 
provement of Mr. Beecher’s sermon by the English 
writer must not be omitted : 


‘* If,” he says,—*‘ if the clerical gentlemen who wish to form 
‘church unions,’ or lay brotherhoods, for the defense of their 
order and interests, and who lament that the people will not hear 
or regard them or their office ; if these Dis-unionists would read, 
mark, and learn what is said and suggested in this fragment of a 
New York sermon, they may perhaps discover why they are not 
heard and regarded. They preach themselves, their pretensions, 
their priestly powers, and the efficacy of rites in their hands, till 
the man and the Christian are repelled and revolted by the ego- 
tism and the impiety.” 


The Visit and the Time of It. 


An English writer remarks : 


‘* It is one of the most cheering facts of these times, that coin- 
cident with the visit of the Prince to the United States, a great 
bloodless and beneficent Revolution was being effected: one 
scarcely less, if indeed less, important than that which issued in 
their independence. The bonds of a spurious democracy and of 
a slaveholding oligarchy are being broken. To Slavery it is 
being said: Thus far have you gone, but henceforth no further. 
The vast territories yet to be occupied must and will be secured 
to Freedom. In eightjdays, that is, on the 6th of November, this 
= issue wil be tried, and as it is hoped and believed, Mr. 

inculn will then be the elected President of the People, and a 
new and glorious era for the Republic be commenced, in the 
blessings of which England and Europe will share.”’ 


For when a pure and righteous Government shall 
have been established at Washington, not only will 
the ignorance of foolish men be put to silence, but 
the bold and artful enemies of good government and 
oppressions everywhere will-be rebuked: they will 
hear and fear, and be compelled to reform altogether, 


or to hide themselves amongst things of evil and the 
darkness. W. 





BBABsows AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


Mr. Barnum has secured, at great expense, two 
LIVING AZTEC Cd4ILDREN 
LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN 
LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN 
LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN 
suppesed to be descendants and specimens of the 
SACERDOTAL CASTE OF THE ANCIENT AZTEC FOUNDERS 
OF THE RUINED TEMPLES OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA, 
as described by Stevens and other travelers. They are the 
most interesting and amusing specimens of hamanity ever seen, 
and to the Naturalist and Physiologist the most wonderful and 
ae They are to be seen day and evening, as are also 
e living 
WHAT IS IT? Or, MAN-MONKEY ! 
WHAT IS IT? Or, MAN-MONKEY ! 
TWO ALBINO CHILDREN, 
GRAND AQUARLA, filled with living fish from every river and 
sea on the face of the Globe. HAPPY FAMILY, composed of 
great numbers of animals and birds, of diverse natures, living 
in perfect peace and harmony. MONSTER SNAKES, WAX 
ae AIGHTNING CALCULATOR, FORTUNE-TELLER, 
etc., ete. 
In the Lecture Room a new domestic drama entitled 
ROSE ELMER ROSE ELMER 
ROSE ELMER ROSE ELMER 
Will be produeed every afternoon and evening, at 3 and 7% 
e’elock. Admissiononly 25cents. Children under ten, 15 cents. 
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CANAL STREET, 


FURS! 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SABLE, 
MINE, ETC., ETC. 


HATS AND CAP3. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, BOYS’, AND INFANTS’, in great variety, 
and especially suited te the season, The most novel and 
beautiful are those exclusively belonging to and manufactured 
for this establishment, 


GAITERS, BOOTS, AND SHOES. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, BOYS’, AND INFANTS’. 


Boys’ and Youth’s Balmoral Clumped-seled Boots—very fine 
article. Warranted to wear. 


FLEECE-LINED LEGGINGS OF BAWDEN. 
These are a specialty, and can be obtained from no other source. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND LADIES’ AND JUVENILE 
FURNISHING GOODS, EMBROIDERY AND 
SADDLERS’ SILK, SEWING-SILKS. 


SPOOL-SILK, AND COTTON TWIST AND THREAD FOR 
SEWING-MACHINES OR HAND SEWING. 

This establishment has now taken the highest stand. It is 
universally conceded that for intrinsic value in the articles, for 
elegance in style,and novelty in fashion, this is THE House, ani 
stands unrivaled. 


THOMAS REYNOLDS, 
CANAL STREET, 38038 
303 Tunzz Deons West oF BRoavwar. 
To the Ladies! To the Ladies! 
SIVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, BRUSHES, 
BROOMS, DOOR-MATS, TEA-TRAYS, and HOUSEKEEPING 
ARTICLES, etc., ete , at a considerable reduction in prices, at 
E. D. BASSFORD’S, Cooper Institute, 
Cor. of Astor place, Third and Fourth avenues. 
All goods warranted. and delivered free of charge. 617-620 
Freese ath impr set Jeary of Ca Cae 
Gitbits and Metchan Taller fo Men's an Bape eats 
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roma commande 
1,000 AGENTS WANTED 


TO CANVASS FOR 


New and Popular Books, 


WHICH ARE s0lD 


EXCLUSIVELY 


BY 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


—_ 





These Works include the most Saleab’e Books Published, and 
Agents now in our employ arc maxing from $50 to $100 per Month. 
We give our Agents the EXCLUSIVE CONTROL of any 
ground they may agree to canvass. For full particulars and 
Catalogue of Books, address 


J. W. BRADLEY. Pablisher, 


NO. 4S NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N.B.—We have just published an edition of 


Family Quarto Bibles, 


In a New and Beautiful Style of Binding, gotten up expressly 
for Agents and Canvassers, 626-629 


CHERS 
AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS 
Wil receive gratis, and prepaid, 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO.’S 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 
of 168 pages of critical reviews, testimonials, and illustrations of 
ever 100 choice 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 
of which spzcimeys for examination, with a view to introduction 
are furnished to Teachers and School Ufficers at HALF Paice, and 
first supplies at low rates. See, also, their EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS, sent free to Teachers. No 5 lately issued 
THE MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY, illastrated, @3 a year in 
advance. IVISON, PHINNEY & ©0., 
603-mly-tf Educational Publishers, New York. 


ae 








REMARKABLE FOR ITS SIMPLICITY. 


JAMES WILLGOX, Manufacturer,’ 
+ 508 Broadway, New York. 


35,000. IN USE! 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE KITCHEN! 


The Original P. P. Stewart 


FUEL-SAVING AND COMFORT-PRODUCING 
LARGE OVEN 
SUMMER AND WINTER AIR-TIGHT 


COOKING STOVE! 


FOR WOOD AND ANTHRAGITE OR BITUMINOTS COAL, 
IMPROVED IN 1859 


With New and Extra Large Flues, and by the 
addition of the Celebrated Patent 
Double Sheet Bettom Flue. 


Attention is invited to the following polats of Superiority 


Ist, Duzapirry.— Lasting, with proper care, at least twenty 
years. Stoves are now in use that were set up in 183 


2a, Mawvracrvgz.—Every portion of the Stove is thoroughig 
constructed. Each Stove is submitted te a critica) wet, and 
none leave our works unless completely and perfectly finished 


3d. Capacrry.—Baking, broiling, boiling, roasting, and al! 
other culinary operations performed at the same time. A barred 
of flour baked into bread with a single fire. 


4th. Economy.—Saving the cost of the stove in two or three 
years in the item of fuel. 
Sth. Vewritation or Oven.—In the Stewart Stove alone the 
_ front doors open directly into the oven, (protected by letters 
patent,) securing a direct draft through the top of the oven, by 
means of perforated holes in the doors and back fiues. It will 
be borne in mind that, as the heated air always rises, this meth 
od of ventilation is the only one of any value whatever. 


6th, Exrmz Corrrot oy Heat.—The heat generated by the 


stove may be held therein and used or thrown into the room a 
pleasure, 





7th. Tas Dowex Suzzr Berrom Fivuz.— By which a compress- 
ing and invertirfg action of heat is obtained, and the oven more 
evenly and efficiently heated than by any other knowa imyen- 
tion. 


8th. Bromwino.— Performed on the top and without the posst- 
bility of smoke entering the room 


9th. Hor Warzr Reservorn anp Wanuine CLoset.—Both useful 
and convenient, supplied by the waste heat and without extra 
fuel. 


10th. Warzr Back.—An arrangement for supplying hot water 
for the bath-room equal to any range. 


B@ Sold by all dealers, on atrial of three months, with a 
written guaranty for that period if asked 


Ba Beware of the numerous imitations now in market, mang 
of which reeemble the Stewart only in appearance, and nome of 
them possess any of its peculigy qualities. See that the names 
of P, P. Stewart, and of the m@bufacturers, are on each stove. 
No other is genuine. 

B® Descriptive pamphiets free by mail to any address. Agen- 
cies im all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 

Address . 

FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, N. Yu 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors of the Clinton Stove Works, 


Bold by G. W. Walker, Boston; J. Q. A. Butler, New York ; 
S. Locke, New Orleans; Kjsworth, Russel! & Co., Mobile; 0, 
Metz, agent, and A. G. Garfield, agent, Chicago; A. C. Parry, 
Cincinnati; J. H. Richards & Co., Baltimore; J. F. Pieis, Phil- 
adelphia; G. N. Carleton, Memphis, and in all the principal 
cities and towns ia the Union. 616-430 


“He Knew the Scriptures 
from his Youth.” 





A copy of this exquisitely beautiful parlor engraving, size 20 
by 14 inches, will be sent to every $2 subscriber of Aaraun’s 
Home MaGazinz Four copies of ‘*Homs Magazine” sent one 
year for $5, and a copy of the above engraviag to the getter-up 
of the club. For eight subscribers and $10, an extra copy of 
the Magasire, and also a premium engraving, to the getter-up 
of club. A new serial, by T. S Arravn, will be commenced in 
the January number, entitled “ Norurva nut Mowry,’ Howe 
MaGazing sent to Clergymen for $1 25. Three red stamps ad- 
ditional must be sent for prepaymentand cost of mailing premium, 
Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO, No. 323 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 625-628 


Watches! Watches! Watches! 
PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS, AT LOW PRI CES. 
AT THE OLD STAND, 





No. 150 Bowery, cor. Broome street, 


J. H. Johnston & Co., 


(FonmMenty wits anp Svuccessonrs to Jackson & Many.) 

We are selling more watches than ever before. Our steck 
contains every varicty suitable for Gentlemen, Ladies, Lads, and 
Misses. 

aa NONE BUT PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS SOLD. “GR 

We would also invite special attention t our large steck of 
fine Jewelry, Sterling Silver Ware, and best quality Sitver 
Plated Ware. 

Everything guaranteed to be of the best quality, and effored at 
the very lowest prices. 

N.B.—Wedding and Visiting Cards, latest styles, engraved. 
Specimens sent by mail. 625f 


J. G. REITHER’S 
Cabinet and Upholstery Warehouse, 


FULTON AV., COR. OF NAVY ST., 
BROOKLYN. 


(N.B,— Late Manufacturer for over Fourtcen Years fer T. 
BROOKS.) 
At this Establishment, the oldest ia the city, having manu- 
for over Sixteen Years, may be found one of finest 
collections of Ricb Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the — 
4 am desirable patterns of any house in this city or Ne 
ork. 

‘Also, a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtain, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, 
Shades, etc., ete. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks te my friends fer 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit @ continaance 
the same, them that overy ottert will bo mete ov 
< om give entire satisfaction. J. G, REIT 











"I K & COS 
RGEMAN, CXUINE COD-LIVER OIt, * 
For Consumption, Scrofula, etc. Warranted pure, and prepare 
from Fresh Livers 7, 
GEMAN & CO, Davaciers anv CaEmMists, 
~~ Nos. 16], 309, 511, and 756 Broadway. 


Locking Glsste® 


largest stock in at Wholesale or Retail. 
™ HN 8. LARD, Manafacturer, 














677-028 No, 206 Canal st., bet. Broadway and Center sf 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Three New Books, 


FROM EARLY ENGLISH SHEETS. 








Messrs. TICKNOR & FIELDS 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


I. 
A Naw Porm, sx tum Avtaon oy “Tae ANGEL IN THe House,” 


Faithful Forever. 


BY COVENTRY PATMORE, 
Author of “ The Angel in the House.” 
One Votume, Paice Onze Doiiar. 


< Farrar. Forever is, to the best of my perception and belief, 
a singularly perfect piece of art. * * * The poem is not meant 
for a seng, nor caleulated for an hour’s amusement ; it is, as I 
said, to the best of my belief, a finished and tender work of very 
noble art. Joun Ruski.” 


The Heroes of Europe. 


BY HENRY G. HEWLETT. 
With Fine Illustrations. 
One Votums, Patcze One Doiias. 
One of the most interesting and valuable books for boys ever 


published. 


Tom Brown at Oxford, 


A SEQUEL TO 
“SCHOOL DAYS AT RUGBY.” 
By the same Author. 
Part First, One Volume, 400 pages, Price One Dollar. 
R&T Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of the price. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
626 No. 135 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


Lovers of Good Books 


Are invited to the perusal of the following extract of a letter 
written by a careful and discriminating mind in this city : 

“JT have read with absorbing interest once and AGAIN your 
new book, 


Millennial Experience. 


I hail its publication as one of the many auspicious indica- 





tions of the approaching Millennium—an outbreaking of the 
light promised in the latter day, when the Church is to ‘arise 
and shine.’ As the angel was commissioned to open the eyes of 
Hagar, to see at her side the fountain for which she and her son 
were famishing, so this work seems designed of God to open the 
eyes of the Church to the abundant promises fer her spiritual 
need. Those who are panting after holiness, and a close union 
with their Lord and Savior, may here learn so to ‘commit the 
KEEPING of their souls to God as to be guided every moment into 
the doing of his will.’” 
Henry Hoyt, 


624-2teow No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


A Cc A R D 


To Pastors and Superintendents. 








Text-books for the study of the Scriptures enter so largely into 
all our arrangements as to be an important element in every 
well-ordered and effective Sunday-school. In this age of pro- 
life book-making, a careful discrimination of THE QUALITY 
OF QUESTION-BOOKS would seem a first duty on the part of 
those charged with the selection of such, for the critical study 
of the Scriptures 

In a school of ordinary size there will be classes of mind for 
which the careful Pastor or Superintendent will be desirous to 
make ADAPTED provision, To meet these wants I have pub- 
lished, 

I. 
The Explanatory Question-Book 
For adults, unquestionably the aBLest work of the kind ever 
issued. 13 cents. 
Il. 


The Youth’s Question-Book 
On the New Testament, adapted to youth from ten to fifteen years 
of age, containing fifty lessons on the life, teachings, and 
miracles of our Lord. 12 cents. 


Ill, 
The Child’s Hlustrated Seripture Question-Book. 


Containing forty-five lessons, with an entirely new and beauti- 
ful engraving at the head of each chapter—then the Scripture 
for the lesson—the questions and answers carefully written out 
in parallel columns, closing with an original hymn, written 
expressly for and adapted to each lesson ; and with the Scripture 
intended to be committed to memory. 12 cents. 





These QUESTION-BOOKS have passed under the critioal eye 
of some of our ablest divines, and are recommended by 


Rey. Prof. PHELPS... Theo. Seminary, Andover, Mass. 


Rev. Prof HARRIS.... " " Bangor, Me. 
Rey. Prof. LAWRENCE " s E. Windsor, Ct. 
ee  iaivnes 066.0 090050cceebees Boston. 


HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


624-2teow 
a7 PUBLISH BD 
BY THE 


American Tract Society, 


(INSTITUTED AT BOSTON, 1814,) 

THE MISSIONARY SISTERS. A Memorial of Mrs. 8S. H. 
Everett and Mrs. H. M. Hamlin. 75 cents. 

THE ROCK OF AGES; or, Scripture Testimony to the One 
Eternal Godhead of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. By E. H Bickerstera. 63 cents. 

THE WORLD'S BIRTHDAY. A Book for the Young. By 
Prof. Gavsezn, Geneva. 75 cents. 

JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS; or, The Holy City as it 
was and is By Rev. W. K. Twazpm,D.D. Beautifally il- 
lustrated. 75 cents. 

MARY LUNDIE DUNCAN. 
author. 65 cente 

THE MORNING STAR. History of the Children’s Missionary 
Vessel, and of the Marquesan and Micronesian Missions. 60 cts. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. Memotr of George W. 
Blake. 60 centa, 

ANNALS OF THE POOR. By Leon Ricumoxp. A new and 
elegantly illustrated edition. 35 cents. Also, separately, 
Tue Dateyman’s Davoutse, 20 cts.; Taz Youna Corracza, 
20 cts.; Tar Necro Sznvanrt, 15 cts. 

THE CLEAVELANBS, The Influence of a Christian Family in 
a New Settlement. 20 cta. 

THE AM. TRACT SOCIETY’S ALMANAC FOR 1861, 
6 cents single, 50 cents per dozen, $3 50 per 100, $20 per 1,000, 
Postage one cent. 


For sale at the 





A new edition, revised by the 


TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
No. 13 Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. 
I, W. BRINCKERHOFF, Agent. 

N.B —A large assortment of Books for the Young and 
Picture-Cards suitable for Sabbath-school and Holiday 
Preseats, constantly on hand, 

THECHILD AT ROME, a paper for Sabbath-schools, beauti- 
fully illustrated, wil commence the sz0oND VoLUME with the 
January number. Individuals and schools desiring to subscribe 
for the paper,or to renew their subscriptions, are requested to 
give carly notice. 


THE TRACT JOURNAL will commence Vol. {II. with the 
January number. 621 tf 





A NEW FRENCH BOOK. 


HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-80 
T Pm pam ay tee Conversation, Literature, oo, 
olite respondence, with an ad 
Lewis Puson, A.M., of the Unive 5 om ow ¢. 


reity of F. 
Van Norman, LD. Price $1 50. ee renee, and Rev. 





Just published by A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 
623-088 Nos, 51 and 53 Joha at., 
Pablishers of the National Series, 
REPARE FOR SA -SCHO! iNIVER- 
P one og BBATH-SCHOOL ANNIVER- 
Just Ove, 
THE 


Sunday-School Celebration Book, 
BY IDA AND GRACE MURRAY. 
18mo. Entirely new, and filled with original and spicy Reci- 
tations, Dialogues, ete., ete., for Sunday-School Anniversaries. 
Also, new editions of 
THE ANNIVERSARY SPEAKER; or, Young Félks on the 
Sunday School Piatform, By Rev. N. Heston of Newark 
N.J. Fifth edition. Sales constantly increasing. 
And 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPEAKER By Rey. Jony Kenna- 
DAY, D.D , of Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tenth edition. Either ef the 


above works sent post-paid, on receipt of 38 
: ’ ce 
the retail price. ‘ Ri kegats 


For sale at religious book-stores generally. 
M Address PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
625-627 No. 56 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 


$1. Merry’s Museum. $1. 








ONE THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE FOR 
DOLLAR. AND YOUTH, Ee 
DORL-AR. Tweaty-First Year of Publication. 
DOLLAR. The Publishers of thi 

s veteran Monthly are h: 

Dork . to announce that the renowned “ — 

ONE 
DOLLAR JACOB ABBOTT, 

ONE the prince of juvenile w 

riters, has enaged to furnish 

. - sertes of choice articles during the year. Taz 
at USRUM is upquettionably the hest periocical of its 

om kind in the Unton—hiterally a treasury of kaowl- 
potas edge and guilery of Amusement. A new Volume 

ona begins with the January No. The Ma, zine is 
pe beautifully iliustrated with chaice engra and 

sLAR | is furnished at the low price of $| + 
ind Now 13 tue Time To Scnscaips, . 
ress 
a J. N. STEARNS & oo j 


No. 116 Nassau st., N.Y. 


REVISED, REWRITTEN, ENLARGED—COVERING THE 
WHOLE GROUND INCLUDED BY MODERN SCIENCE 
UNDER ITS TITLE. 

We have just issued the second revised and rewritten edition 
of 

“ PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOS; OR, NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Dssiawep ror tae Use or Cottears amp Sonoots. 
BY BENJ SILLIMAN, Js., i 

Professor of General and Applied Chemistry in Yale College. 

We confidently invite the attention of Professors and Teachers 
to this impertant Text-Book. Unusual care and research have 
been concentrated upon the preparation of this edition. 

Its contents are believed to be more full and varied, and pre- 
sented in a more exact and concise form, than can be found 
within the same compass of pages in any other text-book in our 


language. 
The work is comprised in 728 pp. small 8vo, is illustrated with 


PubMshed by the Am. 3.-8. Union. ” 


Cents 
THE CIROCUS-GIRL, and Sunday-school Scholar, in musiin. .30 
THE STRAIGHT PATH ; or, The Stery of Hope Conroy ......50 
CHARLEY KEMPSEY’S FARM...... 


THE YOUNG HOP-PICKERS......... wesnc gedeus boeeeescoghh 
For sale by G. 8. SCOFIELD, 
Am, 8,-3. Union * 
625-626 No, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 





END FOR SPECIMEN 


or 
Clark’s Sche % 
An Illustrated Day-School for Teachers and every- 
where. Addross DAUGHADAY & D 
624-629* Philade} Pa. 


“MUSIC, PIANOS, ETO, 
H. WORCESTER’S 
Improved Piano-Fortes. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 








NDENT., 





to insure against LOSS OR DAMAGE 


Thi ny continues 
by oa the most favorable terms. 


SAMUEL BROWN, 


JAMES M. BATES, Secretary. 


sraas 





Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 


AGENCY NO. 11 WALL 8T., NEW YORK. 


ee sewb il ve cles sceceeeces++0§Bs780,000 
Paid out fer Dividends Declared.......... 1:450,00u 


845, upon the mutual 


ities than any 








tcute—many of which are original—and in paper, future premiums. Notes are taken for half of life 
722 excellen ps fie a a me ah one tent> FOURTEENTH STREET, Papers and infermation furnished (without ) by the under- 
typegraphy, compare fave! re vill be fowarded, Cor. of Third avenus. signed. DIVIDEND DECLARED January 1, 1860, 45 per cent. 
book before published. Copies for examination For a quarter of a century the instruments manufactured at | | 9: 1455 JOB. L. & I. P. LORD, : 
ra en eee f 24 taining “‘ Tabl sag —_ bility, re and. dels pa ty. -_ z 
aa We have prepared a cireular of 24 pp., con ng 8 try. durability, s . cacy 
of Contents, ete , ete.,” which we will mail to any address (when touch, ve 4 et Sp at pt oF a a A MISCELLANEOUS. 
a. C. PECK & THEO. BLISS ine ieee oe eae = AND 8»? SARS APARILLA, 
«Ue . ’ to su 6. ence 
Pes Patistetphie. enabl guaran perior excell are? EVERYWHERE CELEBRATED 





A Word with You. 


Reader, do you want to be restored to health, and know how 
to keep yourself and others well? Are you & clergyman ? * 
lawyer ? a merchant ? a teacher ? an artist ? a man of letters ? 
Are you a mechanic ? a farmer? a miner? astudent? Are you 
a sick woman, worn down with work or family cares? or a girl, 
delicate, nervous from stady, and predisposed to consumption ? 
You may rely on it, there is no publication in the world from 
which you can gain so much valuable information relative to 
the Laws of Life and Health, as 

The Water-Cure Journal. 

In it the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
ratéonally explained, and one of its principal objects is to 
teach 

Hew to Keep Well. 
But as some from Hereditary affections or supposed unavoidable 
causes do not enjoy health, one department of the Jounnat is 
devoted to articles relative to the treatment of diseases, where 
you may learn 
How to Reéover Health when Sick. 

Tux Journal is now in the fifteenth year of publication, and 
thousends in every part of the country are ready to testify to 
the priceless benefits they have derived from its perusal. 

Publisbed monthly at $l1a year. Specimens will be sent on 
application, Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


Extra Inducement. 


As an inducement for all to be prompt in remitting their sub- 

scriptions, we will send, post-paid by mail, a copy of 
Water. Cure for the Million 
to every person who forwards his or her yearly subseription, 
either singly or In clubs, for the 
Water-Cure Journal, 
previous to the first day of January, i861. Terms liberal. 
Send for a specimen. 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Baoapwar, N. Y. 


A Dozen Reasons 
WAY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


1. Because it teaches you how to recover Health. 

2. Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease. 

3. Because it unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

4, lt explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

5. It enables you to dispense with all Drag Medicines. 

6. It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

7. Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

8. It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

9. Its influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 

10. Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no oae. 

11. It advecates the only possible basis for the enduring pros- 
perity and improvement of the Haman Race. , 

12. Because it was the first journal in the world to bring before 
the people a knowledge of the true or Hygienic System of the 
Healing Art. 

Poblished monthly for $1 a year ; ten copies for $5. 

AGENTS WANTED. Specimens sent on application. 

Adéress FOWLER & WELLS, 

625-626 No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
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AN INDEPENDENT 


WEEKLY NBWSPAPER 
NATIONAL CIRCULATION 


FAMILY READING, 

THE WORLD is an imperial quarto journal, published in 
the city of New York, aiming to be,in respect to all objects 
which truly belong to the province of a secular journal, 

THE FIRST NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA. 

Not assuming or seeking to be a preacher of religious doctrine, 
but recognizing, in all its judgments on the practical affairs of 
life, the authority and efficacy of 

CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE AND CHRISTIAN TRUTHS. 


ALL THE NEWS 
WILL BE FOUND IN ITS COLUMNS, IN EVERY DEPART- 
MENT OF HUMAN ACTIVITY, 


POLITICAL, AGRICULTURAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, COMMERCIAL, 


As well as in LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. In all that 
concerns mental and moral progress and culture, it will be 
first and foremost. RELIGIOUS and EDUCATIONAL 
TOPICS and NEWS, therefore, will receive 
special attention, and aleo, all NEW PUB- 
LICATIONS, INVENTIONS, DIS- 
COVERIES, and WORKS 
OF ART. The 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
WORLD is unequaled ; not from the NORTH alone, but from 
the SOUTH, EAST, and WEST. In every State it hasa regular 
paid correspondent, always a resident of character and positigqn. 
In Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Turkey, Syria, China, 
Japan, South America, and Africa, we have paid resident cor- 

respondents. 
A correspondent travels with Garibaldi’s Army. 
THE MASSACRE IN SYRIA 
was first predicted and first announced in the columas of THE 
WORLD, by 
OUR BEYROUT CORRESPONDENTS. 





IN POLITICS 
THE WORLD will be independent, but never neutral; never 
lending itself to party service, but helping the good and expos- 
ing the bad in all parties. National, on the side of the Union, 
the Constitution, and the laws, and upholding also the “ Doc- 
trine of the Fathers.” To the Capitalist, the Merchant, the 
Mechanic, the Farmer, no paper offers such inducements and 
interest. For each department it bas a special editor—Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural, Scientific, Literary, Political, ‘etc., etc., 
etc.—and so reflects in the columns the last and best results of 
the life and work of the world. To the Farmer, its 
PROVISION AND MARKET REPORTS 
Alone are worth the price of the paper. 


THE WEEKLY EDITION, 
As well a3 the SEMI-WEEKLY, will contain all the daily 
matter of the most importapce to the country at large. Special 
attention is paid to the Agricultural, Horticultural, and Mechan- 
ical departments. Its Provision, Cattle, and other market 
reports, are prepared with the greatest care. Price $2 a year. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS, 


Four copies to one address, $5; ten copies do., $10 ; twenty- 
five copies do., $20. An extra copy will be sent toevery person 
forming & club of twenty five; and for a club of fifty Weekly 
subscribers, a copy of the Daily will be sent for one year. Cler- 
gymen can receive the Weekly, single copy, at $1 a year. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD 


Will be published every Tuesday and Friday, and will embrace 
all the more important matter of the daily editions, with the 
LATEST MARKETS. No semi-weekly in this country will 
compare with it in range of topic and variety of information ; - it 
is pre-eminently valuable as a 

FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

TERMS: $3 a year; two copies to one address, $5; five copies 
do., $11 ; ten copies do , $20. 

THE DAILY WORLD has already,§n the few months of its 
existence, had a success unknown in thé history of journalism, 
Its circulation is equal to that of the OLD ESTABLISHED 
DAILIES, 

A NEW TZN-CYLINDER PRESS, 
Printing 20,C00 an hour, has just been built te accommodate its 
great circulation. It is a larger sheet than any of the TWO 
CENT DAILIES. 
In paper, type, size, appearance, and range of information, 


it surpasses any journal ever i ili 
623-630 ssued from the American press. 





Pe, BLAKEMAN & MASON, 
No. 61 Walker st., N. Y., 


GENERAL JOBBERS IN SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MISCELLANEOUS, AND BLANK BOOKS, 


New Publications, 


PAPERS, ENVELOPS, AND OTHER STATIONERY, 
Keep constant] 


; J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.; E. H. BUTLE! 
+, and other Boston and Philadelphia houses. ; 
ALL Oxprrs angwesep PROMPTLY, AND AT Low Patogs, 

THE PATRONAGE OF THE TRADE IS SOLICITED. 


VALUABLE RECIPES ARTS, DISCO 
VER. 
Af bens etc., and a Book Catalogue, all sent free toany person. 
dares M. M. SANBORN, 
Brasher Falls, N. Y. 
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STODART PIANOS. 
Stodart & Morris, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 
Warerocoms, 506 Bweutuee, Opposite St. Nicholas 
@ . 


Grand, Square,and Piccola. Pronounced by Prefessors, Ama- 
teurs, and over 15,000 families who have them im use, to be the 
best Pianos manufactured. 

Every instrument warranted perfect, and offered at the lowest 
prices and on accommodating terms. 618tf 


IANOS, MELODEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 
P and all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MU- 
SIC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, st 
the lowest | poy rices. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains, from $25 to e150. Pianos and Melodeons to rent, and rent 
allowed if purchased. Month ts received for the same. 

106-038 HORACE WA’ , Agt., No. 333 Broadway. 


Raven, Bacon & Co. 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 


We are new offering, on favorable terms, a full assortment of 
Piano-Fortes, afl of whichare ef our own manufacture, and war- 
ranted in every respect. _By permission we refer to the under- 
signed parties, who, from personal experience for many years, 
can recommend our instruments, as to their quality and dura- 











WAREROOMS, NO, 135 GRAND ST., near eng A 





OLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
G STEINWAY & SONS, Manufacturers, No. 84 Walker 
street, near Broadway, N. ¥. Received the highest premium 
when and wherever they brought their Pianos in competition 
with the best makers of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. Among the judges were GorrssmAlz, W. Mason, 
WoLLennAvrr. 

ee ae warranted for three years. Priees moderate. 


EDUCATION. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG L4- 
dies, Bridgeport, Ct.—For circulars, address the Principal, 
Miss EMILY NELSON. 626-635* 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, BOR- 
dentown, N.J. Rev. John H. Brakeley, A.M., President, 

This Institution is situated on the Camden & Amboy Railroad, 
2% hours’ ride from New York, and 1 from Philadelphia. 

Its location is unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. 
Each department is under the charge of experienced and com- 
petent teachers. The French language is taught by a native, 
and spoken in the family. Gentlemen and lady music teachers. 
The buildings have been much enlarged and improved during 
the past year. An exoellent Museum of Natural History, con- 
taining more than 500 specimens, has lately been purchased for 
the Institation. 

Sa For Catalogues apply to Mr. Brakeley, No. 38 Spruce 
street, or address the Principal at Bordentown. 

References in New York: Hon, W. C. Alexander, H. B. pee, 


Esq., No. 92 Broadway. 


INSURANCE. 
HOME 


Insurance Co. of New York, 
OFFICE 112 AND 114 BROADWAY. 
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sickness is the 


SAPARILLA is that 


Pre 
and sold by A 
pulton ot, Now York. 
For sale alse by Druggista generally. 


e. 


of the Bones. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


A plentiful supply of pure blood is as essential to animal life 
as light, heat, and genial showers are to the vegetable king- 
hen the proper circulation of the vital fluid is impeded, 


INEVITABLE CONSEQUENCE, 


the secretions become unhealthy, the liver becomes clogged with 
impure bile, which, forced into the system, engenders aisease in 
various forms ; sometimes outwardly, as in Scrofula and other 
ulcerous and eruptive forms: or inwardly, asin Liver Com- 
plaint, Dyspepsia, Swellings, and Deca 
evident, then, that a medicine which will cleanse and purify the 
elements of the blood, will cure these deplorable disorders ; and 
practical experience has established the fact that Sanps’ Sar- 


.B, & D. SANDS, Druggists, No. 100 


It is 
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OUR REPUTATION 


New Yor 
Bold by 


‘ears’ e 


iN 
FORT FULFILLME 


Mrs. Winslow, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presents to the 
attention of mothers her 


SOOTHING SYRUOUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


which greatly facilitates the process of teething 
gums, reducing all inflammation—wili allay 
spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWRLS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 


REE ie 


bility : Relief and Health te your Infants. 
Winstow, Lanter & Co, E. D- & Oo. We have put up and sold this article for over ten , and 
Bowrn, Hoimzs & Co. Fewsatt &Co. CAN SAY, IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH it, what 
Brokaw, Butter & Co. J. H. Ransom & Co. we have never been he to say of | 
Hasiesvnst & Surrn. Berrs, Nrosorg & Co. other icine— MRS. N R HAS 
Tmomas Owgn & Son. Sue.pon, Hoy Go. FAILED, IN A WINSLOW'S SINGLE IN 
Meaaick & Bui. Josrpu Fou. NS. STANCE, TO EF- SOOTHING FECT A 
Carr, Howaap, Sancen& Co. Ivison, Painner & Co. when timely used. SYRUP. Never did we 
And others. know an instance of dissatisfaction Sd 
any ene who used it. O@n the contrary, all are delighted with 


operations, and speak in terms of commendation of ite magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “ 


WE DO KNOW,” after Tz ri AND PLEDGE 


OF WHAT WE 
infant 


HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance wlere the 
is suffering from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found tz 
fifteen or twenty minutes after the Syrup is administered. 

It will almost instantly relieve GRIPING IN THE BOWELS 
AND WIND COLIC. 

None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS 
is on the outside wrapper. 
ruggists throughout the world, 
Price 25 conte per bottle. 


578-529 





FOR THE 





SUPPORTER 


A New Discovery 


Retention and Radical Care of Hernia, etc. 
WHITE’S PATENT LEVER TRESS. 
This instrument, which is now offered to the public in this 


CASH CAPITAL, 


William G. Lambert, 
George C. Collins, 
Danford N. Barney, 
Lucius Hopkins, 
Thomas Messenger, 
William H. Mellen, 
Charles J. Martin, 
Charles B. Hatch, 





ONE HILLION DOLLARS. 


Assets, Ist Jan., 1960, $1,458,396 28. 
Liabilities * 


42,580 43. 


HIS COMPANY CONTINUES TO INSURE 
Buildings, Furniture, etc., against loss or damage by 
FIRE, also Risks of Inland Navigation, on favorable terms. 


DIRECTORS: 


I. H. Frothingham, 
Charles A. Bulkley, 
Richard Bigelow, 
George D. Morgan, 
Theo. McNamee, 
Cephas H. Norton, 
Oliver E. Wood, 
Alfred S. Barnes, 


H. A. Harlbut, 


Sidney Mason, 


B. Watson Bull, Gee = Cyrus Yale, Jr., 
Homer Morgan, Roe kwood, F. H. Coasitt, 
Levi P. Stone, A. J. Wills, W. R. Fosdick, 
James Humphrey, Levi P. Morton, David I. Boyd, 
George Pearce, Cartis Noble, Lewis Roberts, 
Ward A. Work, John B. Hutchinson, 8. B. Caldwell, 
James Low, Charles P. Baldwin, W. H.Townsend. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
J; MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 


576-627 


Amos T. Dwight, 


Geo. T. Stedman, 
A. F. Willmarth, 


city, is radically different in PRINCIPLE and ACTION frem all 
others in use, combining every valuable point in other Trusses, 
besides several points of the highest value never before attained. 
Among some of the advantages claimed for this instrament are 
these: It has a SOFT, PLIANT, METALLIC BOW ; graduating 
pressure-power PERFECTLY CONTROLLABLE ; inward and 
upward action combined ; no uncomfortable pressure on the 
BACK, and rone on the SPERMATIO CORD; does not werk 
ont of place; PERFECTLY CLEAN; SMALLEST, LIGHTEST, 
CHEAPEST, most desirable, shows least, holds the rupture im 
every case, requires less than one-halfthe usual pressure, and 
is a radical cure. The ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS are on the 
same principle. Call and get a Truss. Pamphlets gratis. 
Elegant Rooms are fitted up by the proprietors, GREGORY & 
CO., No. 25 Bond street, N. Y.. for the adjustment of these cele 
brated Instruments. Ladies’ Department attended by a Lady. 
Wholesale Rooms up-stairs. The Instruments are also seld at 
wholesale by Messrs. D. 8. BARNES & CO., Nos. 13 and 15 
Park row ; Messrs. SCHIEFFELIN BROTHERS & OO., No. 178 
William street, and by ali first-class Drug Houses. 624-tteow 


ILES.—PERSONS AFFLICTED WITH THIS 
troublesome and painful disorder can, by sending two 
stamps, receive the particulars with the remedies to be used, 
enabling them to cure themselves with comparatively little 
trouble and expense, by addressing 
G. JAS. COLLINS, 
626* 


VOR BILIOUS ATTACKS, 


SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 
TAKE DR. SANFORD'S 











since organized, 


their wives and children. 


OW 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 112 and 114 BROADWAY; New York. 


Amount ef policies paid to members, families, and creditors, 


OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 
Dividends made ANNUARLY, and, being a PURELY MUTUAL Com- 
pany, ALL THE PROFITS go to the assured. 
Husbands can insure their lives for the exclusive benefit of 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M_D., 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., 
592- Mite 


{ Medical Examiners. 


Liver Invigorator, 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD'S FAMILY PILLS. 








Sold by all Druggists, and at the Principal Office, No. 206 

Accumulated Assets............cecceccccccecces .- 1,767,133 24 | BROADWAY. 616-667 
Income frcm premiums and interest on investments SEFUL AND ECOGNOMICAL.—HEGEMAN & 
im 1GDD...... coccecs-s:c00 sovccceccosecedoccscees 564,354 2 CO.’S BENZINE, for the instant removal of grease spots, 
Amount of claims paid on deaths im 1859.......... 242,045 6 paints, etc., etc.,and for cleaning gloves, silks, ribbons, etc., 


equal to new, without injary to color or fabric. Sold by drug- 
gists. Only 25 cents per bottle. See that you get the geauine, 
AND 


625 637 
D* 
CATARRHEH 


HEADACHE 
SNUFF 

Still holds the reputation which it has had for more than twenty- 
five years, of being superior to anything yet known for curing 
the Catarrh, Cold m the Head, the Headache, and all Catarrkal 
affections. It purges out all obstructions, strengthens the 
ghands, and gives a healthy action to the parts affected. A /fac- 
simile of the signature of the proprieter, CHAS. BOWEN of 


MARSHALL?’S 











CASH CAPITAL......... 
SURPLUS, OCT. 1, 1860 


SECURITY 
Fire Insurance Company, 


No, 31 PINE STREET. 


ees ecncees +... +. $500,000 00 


NET ASSETS............. Coccece sees $634,402 02 


CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 


MODE OF 
Insurance. 
DEALERS RECEIVE 


75 PER CT. OF NET PROFITS, 
WITHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 


Montpelier, is on every bottle. 
Bold J 620-26teow 


Soild by Druggists throughout the country. 
3 
Guernsey's Balm. 


@xrr it, and keep it constantly in your house. Kt 
immediately removes and prevents inflammation frem 
the worst burn, scald, bruise, sprain, cut, ate. It 
gives immediate and permanent relief in the severest 
case of Neuralgia. It is the best external application 
known for Rheumatism, Ague in the Breast, Ague 
in the Face, Salt Rheum, etc. It will, as certainly 
as it is applied in time, prevent or remove all irmita- 
tion from mosquito bites, bee stings, poisonous plants, 
etc. It is Invaluable for this purpose to pemens 
going to the country. 

It will, when a few drops upom sugar are swallow- 
ed, instantly remove hoarseness, and for sere 
throat it is the best remedy known. It also curee 
the worst case of Croup, and instantly relieves this 
distreasing and often fatal complaint. Get it ef your 
druggist or storekeeper; if they haver’t get it, re 





Jobe Rankin, Prost, Samael F 


JOSEPH WALKER, Pres't. 
THOS, W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 583-44" 


HE METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 108 Broapwar, corner of Pine etreet. 

CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. This Company, having @ cash 

capital exceeded by those of only three other city emgaoes, 

continues to insure all kinds of Personal Property, ae 

a in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are é 

with the security of the insurers and insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 





Joseph B. Varnum, Warren Delano, Jr., 
Leonard Appleby, Henry V. Butler, 
Frederi Joseph R. Varnum, Jr., 
William K. Strong, James Lorimer Graham, J 
Moses Taylor, Bowes RB. Melivaine, 
James 0. Sheldon, Gilbert L. Beeckman, 
Daniel Parish John C. Henderson, 
Gustavus A. Conover, Lorrain Freeman, 
Martin Bates, Jr., Edward Macomber, 
Dudley B. Fulier, Watson F. Case, 
Charies L. Vose, Charles E. Appieby, 


EDWARD A. STAN . 
Roszat C. Rarapows. Assistant Secretary. er 5 


UMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


el D. Bradford, Beat 





street. 
CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
JOHN RANKIN, President. Atex. Wuar, Assist. Secretary, 
Wx. Muiircan Secretary. R. B. Vaceyriva, ARY. 





M Waker 8. Griffith, §J.8. T. 
B. ¥. Breden, 2 ~ ede? meray A.B. = 
x EL trowuesd Naheniaa” Solomon 
Tisnenss Deedieten, A. Hoppock, Willard M. N 
J. Baker, John Armstrong, 
Edward Briéd D.R. Andrew Comstock, 
George F. N Heary B. W Thomas Porteous, 
Murray, J, K. Charies J. Baker, 
E. C. Estes, Charlies F. 
ranrncmnenaes Thomo -remeinemieres 
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queat them to procure it for you. 
IRVIN STONE. Sole Proprietor, 
Office, No. 1 Sprace st., New Yerk. 





using his 


CARD.—THE SUBSCRIBER WILL SEND TO 
all who wish it (Free) the recipe for amd directions for 


Opal Balm, 


For the removal of Blotches, Pimples, Freckles, ete ,from the 
face. Also, PELATREAU’S STIMULATING ONGUENT, that 
is warranted to bring out a full set of WHISKERS in from four 
to eight weeks. Apply to or address THOMAS F, CHAPMAN, 
Chemist, No. 831 Broadway, New York. 


625-528 





Tools. 


1 PER MONTH MADE WITH STENCIL 
I sell the cheapest and best. 

circular before purchasin 
626-629 57 


Send for my 


elsewhere. Address 
HIN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass, 








The Subscribers manufacture and have oea- 





M Wi = ete., send for — Address 
oun ew * % 
oreet me A NEELY’S. SONS, West Troy, N. Y. 


Ww TROV BELL-FOUNDERY. 
(Established in 1626.) 


hed Found- 





Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


A FINE 


Stereoscopic Photograph 


SENT BY MAIL ON APPLICATION TO 


Paul & Curtis, 











NO. 504 BROADWAY, 


INGLOSING FIFTY CENTS IN STAMPS. 





“ Lives there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my rative land.” 


UR ARTISTS HAVE BEEN WELL EM- 
ployed this Summer, and we are now publishing the most 
exquisite series of AMERICAN SCENERY ever produced, 
including— 


- THE BEAUTIES OF THE HUDSON. 
THE GLENS OF THE CATSKILLS. 
THE HILLS AND DALES OF NEW ENGLAND, 
oak PICTURESQUE ON THE PENNSYLNANIA GEN- 


THE MAJESTY AND BEAUTY OF NIAGARA. 
GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT WEST. 

UP AND DOWN THE SHREWSBURY. 

FOURTH OF JULY IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK, 
A STROLL IN CENTRAL PARK. 


INSTANTANEOUS VIEWSIN BROADWAY. (A new series.) 





THE EXECUTION OF THESE VIEWS IS UNSURPASSED. 
CATALOGUES sent on receipt of stamp. 


E. ANTHONY, 


STEREOSCOPIC EMPORIUM, 
No. 501 Broapwar, 
3 doors south of St. Nicholas Hotel. 
Algo, just received from Europe, a large and choice assortment 
of new Foreign Views on glass and paper, including 


VIEWS IN JAPAN. 


oe 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Ladies’ Fancy Furs. 
Gentlemen’s _ Fine Furs. 
M. K. MOODEY & CoO., 


NO. 113 BROADWAY, 


second door above Trinity Waurch, 


LADIES’ 


FANCY FURS 
AT RETAIL, 


Charles K. Randall, 


NO. 53 BROADWAY, 
(UP-STAIRS,) 





624-630 





Block below Trinny Church. 624-630 





T 


eT 


BAPPED BANDS, FACE, LIPS, ETC 
Caen centaIM CORE AND EREVEREE: 
e a ° ae 
directed, will keep io akin soft in the coldest weather. 
Only 25 cents. Sent by mail for 30 cents. 
HEGEMAN & CO., @hemists and Dru 5 
625-639 Nos. 161, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway. 


ial 
Something New. 
D. B. DE LAND & CO.’8 CHEMICAL SALERATUS 
is the very best article of Saleratus now In uss. It cantet be 
excelled for purity and excellence, This Saleratus ts refined by 
an entirely new process, in use in this country only at she 
“Farspor? OuemicaL Works,” Fairport, Monroe co.,¥.¥. By 
this process all impurities are removed. This Saleratus ke 
healthful. Itwill produce more and better bread than any other 
Baleratas, It will all dissolve, and, owing to its purity end 
superior raising properties, is becoming very popular. Tis 
Saleratus is a great deal better than Soda. Its freedom from 
impurities, and consequently its perfect healthfuiness, should 
secure its admission into the kitchen of every intel¥geat house- 
wife. Sold by the grocers and dealers everywhere. Maentifae 
tured and for sale at wholesale at the “Fairport Chemical 
— by D. B. DE LAND & CO., Fairport, Moarce oo., N. ¥. 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for enle af 


40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilixer ever 
imported or manufactured in this. country. 


THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 
BAKER’S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at cotall 
by 














JOHN B.. SARDY, General Agont, 
No. 58 South street, cor, of Well at., 
New York. 





It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominené 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Age 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (ae will be seen by eur 
circular) a large per-centage of 

BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOS 
PHORIC ACID, 


and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient 
te produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantiaky on- 
rieching the soil. It can be freely used without daagoer of buraing 
the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the case 
with some other fertilisers; retaining a great degree of mois 
ture, it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, aad as 
experience has proved, 


FREE OF INSECTS. 
For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended 


to,) or pamphicts containing full particulars of analysis and 
tests of Farmers, apply as above 616-687 


AGENTS WaNTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE “ ouUNTRY TO SELG& 


OUR SILVE% MEDALLION 
JOH W WE SLEY 


y hme Y'2pALLION I8 A FINE SILVE@ BAS 

BY LIEF, and is put up in very handsome oval @ja¢ight 
Case? at the following low prices: 

Large size, in Rosewood and Gilt......... 











Geo. C. Treadwell & Co., 


No. 70 BROADWAY, 


OFFER THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FINE FURS, 
AT RETAIL, 
LOW FOR CASH, 


Fitch & Day, 


STATIONERS & BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
NO, 14] NASSAU AND 8 BEEKMAN SF, 


NEW YORK, 
Particular attention given to orders. 


Brooks’ 
FURNITURE 


AED 


UPHOLSTERY WAREHOSSE, 


624-631 





606-cowtt 





NOS. 127 AND 129 FULTON STREET, 
Brooklyn. 


The subserfhers invite attention to their extensive stock of 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING-KOOM, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE,—alse 
CURTAINS, CORNICES, SHADES, AND UPHOL- 

STERY GooDs, 
of their own importation, direct from Paris, and at prices which 
will enable them to compete with any similar establishment in 
New York, 
Goods delivered in New York free of charge. 
Furniture packed and shipped to any part of the country. 


621-646 T. BROOKS & CO. 


Johnson’s 
Union 
Washing 
Machine. 


PATENTED APRIL 10, 1860, 
PRIGE $8 TO 810. 5 


This machine is called tho 
UNION MACHINE, because 
there is united in it every good 
feature ia all other machines 
yet introduced Th washes 
every description of fabric 
cleaner, quicker, and more 
perfectly than any other ma- 
chine extant. It is so simple 
and easy to work that a child 
ean operate it. No soaking, 
rubbing, or boiling required. 


THE UNION CLOTHES 
dD 


RYER, 
A NEW INVENTION, 
can be spread in a yard, room, or on top of a hoase. When not 
in use can be kept in a closet, and can be put up and taken 
down in onE MINUTE. 
PRICE, only $1 50 to $3, 

All applicaticns by mail for agencies, or for other informa 
tion, must be accompanied by a postage stamp to insure reply 
J. JOHNSON & CO., Proprietors, 

No. 457 Broadway, near Grand street, New York, 
625tf No. 312 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


Oval- Frames, 


PIER AND MANTEL GLASSES, PORTRAIT AND PHOTO- 
GRAPH FRAMES, IN EVERY STYLE. 
GARDNER & CQO., 

No. 110 Bowery, New York. 


The most extensive manufacturers of Oval Frames in the 
United Stafes. This is the place to get your Looking-Giesses 














aad Pisture-Frames. 622-634 

68 Tunrr Gattons Hanpsome 68 

AND oe AND 
Five Minutes 


TO srs ares tt 70 


water. 
68 B® No Grease is required. 
Put up in pochagen to oust enters — 

















TAINED GLAS® FOR CHURC HEs. | 4D AND 
S BEMEY SHARP, 65.488 STAINES, No. 70 WASHINGTON STRERT, 3 N.Y. 
ret avaxva, Naw Your. - 70 70 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors. na-ssas" O12 
See OMATIC OIL-PAINTINGS.— AND ABILITY —MENT ai 
Read t 4 FR ee ¥. Physical ; “wa 
moo are making over @40 month in ths bine. Terms snd Diimat Tartea he CURR arly waren Ip 
Oreos LL & 00., Lowell, Mass. |! Box 176. i ‘ 


erent) 
Second size, in Ebony and Gilt........ » 


B@& Sold exclusively through canvassers, to whom liberal ia- 
ducements will be offered. For full particulars addres 
L. L. & C, H. SMITH, Electrotyperss 
No. 244 Canal street, New York, 
Or CHAS, H, SMITH, (Care of Poe & Hitchcock.) 
Cincinnati, Obie. 
N. B.— A liberal discount to CLERGYMEN, who are invited te 
interest themselves in placing in every family a copy of tis 
most truthful likeness of ‘Tas Founper or Mernoprsx.” 
622 


310 310 
Furs! Furs! Cloaks! Cloaks! 


I am now selling my stock of Cloaks and Fine Furs at greatly 
reduced prices, owing to the lateness of the season and the cou 
tinued warm weather. I am seliiag Extra-Fine Mink Maffs, 
3 Skin, for $14; do. 2 Skin, $12. A very nice Muff for $10, 

All other Furs in proportion. 

My stock of Misses’ and Children's Cloaks is largs and complete 
in variety. 





CANAL STRERBT, 





a, J: SENSU, 
No. 310 Canal street. 


Health of American Women. 


Since the organization of the Graefenberg Company, ander aa 
act of the Legislature fifteen years ago, it has taken the lea@ 
amoog al! medica! institutions in the country, and its repetation 
for skill, integrity, and confidence is such that it chaHonages 
comparison with any medical organization in the world, 

SoME YSARS AGO THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONY was received from 
high literary and religious authority : 

My personal acquaintance with some of the members of the 
Craefenberg Company fully justifies me in expressing the 
opinion that their medicines are worthy of confidence, 

FRANCIS HALL, 
Editor and Proprietor 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


62st? 





T hereby certify that I have examined a number of testimonials 
exhibited to me by the Graefenberg Company, relative to the 
merits of their medicines, and I take pleasure in saying that 


they present evidences of genuineness, and are therefore ea- 
titied to the confidence of the public. 
N. BANGS, D.D., 
of the Methodist Church. 

Stuce that time one of the leading Grag/enberg medicines hae 

been tte 

MARSHALL'S UTERINE CATHOLIOCON, 
which is a certain cure for all female irregularities, weakness, 
tumors, ulceration, inflammation, whites, falling, gnd other 
local derangements of the uterine organs, as well as The consti- 
tutional troubles arising from them 

Price 91 SO per bottle, BI For Stx Doras Prvs normas 
WILL BE SENT BY EXPRuSs, AND CILARUKS PREPAID TO END OF Exrness 
Luyz rrom New York. “@@ Address 

JOSNcA ++ BRIDGE, M.D. 
Resident Physician, Graefenberg Lustitute, 
No. 2 BOND STREET, N. ¥. 
READ THE ZOLLOWING, 

This certifies that my wife was afflicted with prolapsus aad 
irregularities and weakness for a long time. She was attended 
by the best doctors in this section, who all said they could oune 
ber easily; but she grew worse. Hearing the Graefonbueg 


Marskall’s Catholicon highly recommended, I tried it, and to my 
surprise and great joy it cured her. She is now heavier ead 
better than ever in her life. My education prejadiced me 
against alladvertised remedies, or I should have tried it sooner; 
but I cannot withhold this testimony, for it is due in justice @ 
what I must believe the best medicine in the world for all 
diseases of women T. E. ATKINSON, 


Coffeeville, Miss., July 8, 1860. 
Larararra, Ky., June 21, 1860, 


Da. Barnary—Dear Sir: I am a graduate of the regular oed- 
ical colleges. Eighteen months ago I had seven cases of severe 
female disenee which I had entirely failed to cure. One la ly haf 
constant hysterics; one had every symptom of epileptic coa- 

| Vulsions copsequent upon deranged menstruation ; ethers bad 
leucorrhea, falling, irregularities, and all the severe symptems 
of continued uterine derangement. Hiving my attention calied 


to the Gragresprre MarsuaAy’s U'tertne Carnoricon, I used &, 
AND IT CURED EVERY CASE. Turre AS MOT BEEN 4 
GINGLE FAILURE IN ITS OPBRATION. 

C. J, NORTHINGTON, 


Procerpixos ov tar CaLrronnra Mepicar Strate Soctarr. Sag 
Francisco, Car., Feb. 4, 1869.—Dr. J. F. Baiwat—Dear Sr: 
We inclose you the official report of our State Medical Society ag 
follows : 


Reppivaton & Co. 

“Ata meeting of the Medical Society, last year, it was ob- 
served that uterine diseases of women were far more prevalent 
and dangerous than any other, and that nearly every woman 
was troubled with them in some form; (ig they were attended 
with symptoms known as female weakness, @regular menstruation, 
inflammation, falling, and general prostration ; and that, like the 
same difficulties all over the United States, neither weaith, refine- 
ment, nor care afforded any exemption, but that between the agee 
of 18 and 50 these difficulties afflicted nine out ten. At this meet- 
ing the gratifying fact was revealed that cases of this natare 
had decreased more than sexty per cent. In the discussion of 
the causes producing this happy effect, it was found that a lar 
proportion of the members pregent had entirely given up theo! 
style of treatment, and resorted solely to the use of Marshals 
Uterine Catholicon, (a medicine prepared by the Graefenbesg 
Company,) whieh had never been knewn to fail in giving per- 
manent relief. An official Indorsemeut of the virtues of this rem- 
edy was prepared and published, and the emphatic indorsement 
of this bedy was given to a remedy which has proved itself se 
valuable in relieving the affliction of womankind.” 

The Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
are the best in the worid for family use, and ror 

INDIGESTION — CONSTIPATION — H&Anacu® —Nesvousyess—Ba- 
fousNgss— Heartsunn— Actprry—N avssaA—FLATOLence—-W sez 

Appzritz—Drsprpeta - Liven CompLaint-—GRIrinas 

On account of their great miidness, ana from the fact that ¢ 
never gripe, nauseate, or leave the bowels in a canstipated 
the Gragfenberg Pills will be found more pleapant than ang 
Others. 

BT Price 25 cents per box. On the receipt of ene dollar four 
boxes will be sent by mail, free of postage, to any part of the 
country. 

Address JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M.D, Resident Physician, 
Gracfenberg Company, NO. 2 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 

me Dr. Bridge will attend to professional calis and receive 
patients at his residence in the ig nberg Institute,No. 2 Bom 
greuzt, New Yorn. He may also be consulted by letter, 

Certificate from the Governor of Virginia. 

“TI, Wiliam Smith, Governor of Virginia, certify and make 
kpown that Joseph Prentice, who signs a certificate relating te 
the Graefenberg Vegetable Pills, is the Clerk of the Coart of 
state. The said certificate embraces the names of the most s- 
liable and responsible people in this community, and certifies te 
the invariable curative action of the Graefenberg Vegetable 


ills, 

“ And I further testify that full credit and faith arc due and 
ought to be given to sak cortitpote. 

“In testimony whereof, I have subscribed my nama, and 
caused the Great Seal of the State to be affixed hereunto. 

“ WILLIAM SMITH, Governer. 

“By the Governor: Wm. H. Ricaanosox, Sec. Com. aad 

Keeper of the Seal.” 


closes : 








and great practical experience. s regerding terms 
etc., may be had by addressing him at 
@2-cowtll Ne. 2 BOND STREET. N. ¥. 
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Griters’ Book Table. 


Tus Works or Cusnies Lams. In four velumes- 
A vew edition. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 
1860.—This most attractive and delightful edition of 
the Life, Letters, Essays, and Poems of him whom 
hi friends so tenderly loved, whom those who knew 
the secrets of his life revered in spite of all his frail- 
ties, and whom increasing thousands of readers re- 
joiee in daily with fresh delight, must be most 
promptly and widely welcomed. The quaint, genial, 
beautiful humorist, the steadfast and self-sacrificing 
friend, the clerk whose subtile and sensitive genius 
@emined all things which it touched, the corre- 
spondent whose rare and sweet idiosyncrasy im- 
pressed and impenetrated each line that he wrote, is 
here presented, in part by the generous aad apprecia- 
tive hand of his biographer Talfourd, in larger part by 
his own most gentle and aliuring pen. The fit and 
final memoria! of him is raised, in his own works, 
incerperated in volumes than which none can be more 
@harming and admirable in all their physical aspect 
and attributes, and the greeting of readers will re- 
spond, we cannot doubt, to the enterprize of the pub- 
lishers.—A choicer gift from one friend to another, a 
more delightful book for either country or town, the 
library or the boudoir, can hardly be found in all the 
circle of recent republications ; while the very elixir 
of pleasure for the strong, and of refreshment for the 
weary, is in its graceful and bounteoue keeping. 

Dicxens’s Lirtiz Fo.xs. Illustrated by Darley. 
Three volumes. A series of beautiful juveniles, se- 
lected from Dickens’s Works, in his own Language. 
New York: Clark, Austin, Maynard & Co. 1860 — 
A very happy thought is very felicitously accom- 
plished in the preparation and publication of these 
twelve pretty and engaging little volumes. Little 
NeN, Smike, Dora, the Child-Wife, Oliver Twist, Flor- 
ence and Paul Dombey, Tiny Tim, and the others 
whose sorrows have given their most touching pa. 
thos, or whose gay humor and joyons spirit have lent 
their brightest prismatic colors, to the novels of Dick- 
ens,—here they are; not as before, in society with 
elder persons, but in a pleasant companionship with 
each other ;“alike, yet contrasted ; with a wonderful 
yapge and variety of disposition, as well as of cir- 
eumstances, represented among them ; yet each full 
of individual life, and all harmonized through a cer- 
tain underlying moral significance. 

The delicacy and scope of the genius of Dickens 
have here a remarkable illustration. And the ap- 
proaching holidays will doubtless become all the 
brighter to multitudes of young eyes for the stories of 
pleasure and instruction so ingeniously provided for 
them. 

Tue Corraces or tHe Ars. By the author of 
Peasant-Life in Germany. New York: Charles 
Scribner.—Do the earlier readers of The Independent 
remember “ Minnie Myrtle ’—sometime a contributor 
te the column of Family Reading? It is she who 
comes to them again with these charming stories of 
Alpine life ;—not sketches of travel, nor descriptions 
of scenery, nor dry statistics of population and his- 
tory, but pictures of home-life in the Swiss cottages 
of the several Cantons, with which are blended out- 
line sketches of history and scenery by way of back- 
ground. Not always accurate, sometimes prejudiced, 
sometimes hasty in an inference or opinion—yet so 
clever as a writer, and so well-meaning in all that 


~“eue says and does—Miss Johnson attracts and holds 


a wide circle of readers. She is quite at home in her 
peasant-life in Germany and Switzerland. 

Bayxr.—Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have brought out 
a new edition of Bayner’s Essays in BioGRAPHY AND 
Criticism, first and second series—heretofore 
neticed in our columns. Bayne is a vigorous thinker ; 
and though his manner is sometimes a little dogmatic 
and his style overwreught, his criticisms exhibit keen 
powers of analysis, and his biographies a fine appre- 
ciation of character. Phinney, Blakeman & Mason 
have this new edition. 

Tus University Quarrerty.—This representative 
ef American Collegiate literature—conducted exclu- 
sively by undergraduates—has sencceeded quite 
beyond the expectations of its friends in point of 
literary ability, and quite beyond the apprehensions 
of its projectors as to financial returns. It has more 
than paid its way, and has attained a very respecta- 
ble standing in our current literature. We commend 
it heartily to the patronage of graduates of the 
several colleges. Mr. Thomas H. Pease of New 
Haven is agent for the work. The editors for next 
year are Messrs. W. C. Winslow, J. W. Davis, J. W. 
Woodward, and Z. Landon of Vermont University. 

TuovGcuts on Isa1an.—Scribner & Co. have for sale 
an interesting and edifying volume entitled Practical 
Thoughts on the first forty Chapters of Isaiah, by 
Lady Verney, published in London by James Nisbet 
& Co. Lady Verney had written out her meditations 
upon the evangelical prophet for family reading, and 
portions of the manuscript were daily read in her 
family during the last few months of her life. Wisely 
judging that this familiar commentary possessed a 
value beyond the associations of domestic life in 
which it originated, her husband has committed it to 
the pres:, with a touching tribute to the departed 
author. It exhibits hi@ intellectual culture, a care- 
ful study of the prophet, a familiar knowledge of con- 
temporaneous history as illustrating his writings, and 
a rich devotional spirit. We recommend it as an 
excellent practical exposition, for private meditation 
or for reading in the family. 


Tus War Ticer ; or, Adventures amd Wonderful 
Fortunes of the Young Sea Chief and his Lad Chow. 
By William Dalton. New York: W. A. Townsend & 
Co., No. 46 Walker street.—Mr. Dalton is remarkably 
successful in working up the materials of Chinese 
history for the instruction and entertainment of the 
young. This is a book of stirring adventure based 
upon historical facts. It will be a popular boys’ book, 
and may prompt to more serious historica)] studies. 
The illustrations are spirited. 

Rock “or Acrs.—Two editions of Mr. Edward 
Henry Bickersteth’s excellent work on the “ Scrip- 
ture testimony to the one eternal Godhead of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” are 
simultaneously in the market,—one issued by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia—the 
other by the American Tract Society, Boston. The 
latter is furnished with an Introduction by Dr. F. D. 
Huntington, late of Harvard College, now of Boston. 
Dr. Huntington’s Essay would have been better for 
its purpose and its place, if there had been in it less 
of the self-vindication against reviewers which would 
have been quite proper in a pamphlet or a religious 
journal, and a little less of the appearance of trying 
to use as much ef the Episcopalian dialect as possible. 


Ayynan ON ARMINIAN Metnopisu.—The further we 
advance in life the less do we feel of interest in the 
old controversies among evangelical Christians. For 
this reason we appreciate less highly than we should 
have done thirty years ago, the work entitled “ The 
Difficilties of Aftminian Methodism,” by William An- 
nan. Our copy is of the “fourth edition, rewritten 
and enlarged,” published at Philadelphia by William 
8. & Alfred Martien. Mr. Annan, moved to orthedox 
indignation by the fact that the Presbyterian Confes- 
sion of Faith is unsparingly assailed by the Method- 
ists, does not stand in mere defense, but carries the 
war into the enemy’s country, and prosecutes it there 
with great vigor. His book is an able piece of 
“polemical theology.” Yet we can hardly hope that 
it will convert many Methodists to Old-School Pres- 
byterianism. A more reasonable expectation would 
be that it may contribute something to the change 
which is gradually advancing among the Methodists. 
Intelligent and thoughtful Methodists know the dif- 
ficulties of Methodism better than outsiders can ; and 
steadily they are, consciously or unconsciously, 
working toward the solution of those difficuities. 


who ean reply to Mr. Annan in his own style of con- 
tweversy, but we doubt whether his arguments 








against Arminianism im doctrine and Wesleyanism in 
discipline can be refwted in any other way than by 
showing “the difficulties ef Old-Schoo] Presbyterian- 
ism.” 

Amy snp Her Brornrrs, shows that “ Aunt 
Friendly” has not exhausted her resources for chil- 
dren. Its pictures are so true and lifelike that while 
reading it one seems in the midst of everyday reali- 
ties. The “ Aunt Friendly Library” is an attractive 
feature of Mr. Randolph’s “ Children’s Department.” 

An Iratian Preacuer.—After three centuries the 
voice of the martyr Aonio Paleario, who suffered at 
Rome for the testimony of Jesus, is loosed again, not 
only in foreign tongues and climes, but in his native 
Italy. “Tue Benerir or Cunist’s Deatu; or, Tar 
Guioriovs Ricugs or Gop’s Frer Grace,” was one of 
the most evangelical products of the Reformation. 
It reappears now in a good English dress, and is also 
circulated in Italian. Gould & Lincoln are the pub- 
lishers. Phinney, Blakeman & Mason have it on sale. 
The New-School Presbyterian Board have published 
a neat edition of the same book. 

Macavtay’s Essays. New York: Sheldon & Co.— 
Our friends of 115 Nassau street, having established 
a reputation for generous enterprise and substantial 
service in the departments of Biblical, Theological, 
and general Religious Literature, are giving atten- 
tion also to the choicer styles of publication in works 
destined to become classics in the English language. 
Their edition of Milman’s Latin Christianity, from the 
Riverside press, was recently noticed in our columns. 
This is followed by a superb edition of Macaulay’s 
Essays, in six yolumes, finished in the best style of 
that unrivaled establishment. The paper is at once 
substantial and elegant; the press-work clear and 
beautiful ; the binding neat and appropriate ; and the 
whole set, put up in stiff cases, forms as attractive 
and valuable a present for a person of literary taste 
and culture, as the whole range of the gift season 
can furnish. 

Of the value of the edition it is enough to say that 
it has been prepared under the critical taste of Mr. 
E. P. Whipple, who has prefixed to the series a brief 
biographical sketch of Macaulay, with historical 
memoranda touching the Essays. Several essays 
imputed to Macaulay are embraced in an Appendix 
to the acknowledged series. The Index is very com- 
plete. We are confident that the publishers will reap 
their reward, and that this edition will command the 
market. 


Tur Livine Acr,—always “ living ’—never more 
alive than now, when all the world is astir, and the 
foreign periodicals are teeming with able and stirring 
articles. Intelligent families will find Littell an 
agreeable and instructive weekly visitor. Mr. Ran- 
dolph, No. 683 Broadway, is agent for this city. 

RueroricaL Praxis. By Henry N. Day, A.M. 
Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co.—The de- 
sign of this work is to train the pupil in the principles 
of rhetoric as applied to the unfolding of thought ; so 
that rhetoric, instead of an artificial code of rules, is 
a philosophical outgrowth of ideas and the principles 
of language. The plan is excellent, and the various 
exercises are prepared with judgment and skill. The 
pupil is taught to analyze his ideas ; to get at the 
theme or proposition te be stated ; and then to frame 
this in appropriate words. Prof. Day brings to his 
task philosophical judgment, refined taste, and prac- 
tical experience. His work should become a text- 
book In all schools, in lieu of the customary exercises 
in composition. 

Hisrory, THeory, AND Practice Or THE Exrecrnric 
TrLtrGrarn. By George B. Prescott. Boston: Tick- 
nor and Fields.—A volume of copiows and satisfac- 
tory information, both scientific and practical, upon 
the invention of the telegraph, its philosophy, and the 
details of various systems for its operation. Sucha 
book should find great favor with the American peo- 
ple, who have a national pride in the telegraph and 
its history. This volume will be instructive to the 
general reader, useful to the student of science and 
invention, and available to the minister for pertinent 
and graphic illustrations of truth. It is abundantly 
and beautifully illustrated. For sale at 61 Walker 
street. 














Commercial and Financial, 
The Commercial Crisic. 

It is always wise to look things straight in the face, 
Are we, and have we been for the last three weeks, in a 
mere panic—that is, an unreasonable fright? Or are we 
struggling with a commercial crisis? Partly both. The 
latter we can better meet when we clearly see its causes ; 
the former we shall get over—when we recover our pres- 
ence of mind, and act like sensible creatures. 

First, as to the commercial crisis. Though political 
events were the immediate occasion, there were and are 
real causes at work, without which the storm would have 
spent itself in the rise and fall of a few tides on the stock 
exchange. As we have said in former articles, the real 
inability of the South to meet its liabilities was the firat 
and most apparent of these real causes. More than one 
merchant ef this city knew months ago that the South 
was laboring under a monetary stringeney, and this fact 
alone can account for the unwonted political zeal of a 
certaingass during the late canvass. They dreaded lest 
the threat of a political revolution should come to shake 
public confidence in Southern credit. And they were wise 
in their generation. Three days after Lincoln’s election, 
bills of exchange for a small amount from the best bank 
in Charleston were hawked about in Wall street, and 
found no takers. ‘“ We can’t trust you while your mouths 
are full of threats of secession,’’ said the bankers and 
bill-brokers ; and thereupon the whole fabric of Southern 
credit fell like frost-work under the rays of the sun. Men 
knew that to some extent the South could not pay if she 
would; and they feared she would not if she could. 
Slaveholding communities always pay for this year’s lux- 
uries and necessaries with next year’s income. Two or 
three years of prosperity had tempted the South to do 
more than this. Calculating on large crops to come, they 
have invested largely in negroes at extravagant prices; 
they have lived lavishly in every way, as prosperous peo- 
ple, or people who think they are prosperous, are apt to 
do. But much of last year’s cotton, when it got to mar- 
ket, was found not to be worth the price that was paid for 
it; for late rains had beaten down the fields, and filled the 
boles with sand and dirt. The price on a large portion of 
it had to be refunded, or it remained unsold in Liverpool. 
Then this year’s crop was not so large as was expected ; 
and, worse yet, the grain crops were a failure in the 
Southern states. There was not the amount of cotton to 
sell that was calculated on, and food had to be bought. 
They had more use for money than they expected, and 
less money to use. Bills payable, in such cases, have to 
lay over and go to protest ; and such in fact has been the 
case all summer with Southern paper. Political events 
did not create this state of things; it only made it patent 
to all the world. The blow upen Southern credit sunk 
into it, because it was rotten. 

But had this been the only cause of difficulty, the mis- 
chief would have been limited, and soon recovered from. 
Those whose trade is chiefly or solely with the South 
would have been the principal sufferers, and the general 
paralysis would have been slight. But there has been 
another cause at work which we think has not received 
due attention. If we have been unfortunate in our 
Southern commercial relations, we have been, in other 
directions, too prosperous. 

Hitherto we have been the debtor to England, but re- 
cently we have been working ourselves into the position 
of creditor. This new state d®things, coming upon us 
at the moment of a complication of local difficulties, has 
taken us by surprise, and we have been led to suppose 
our good fortune was a new misfortune. Hitherto our 
way has been to keep our account balanced with Eng- 
land by sending her specie. Three years of careful trad- 
ing, a season of unusual prosperity here and unusual dis- 
aster there, have enabled our dealers to gradually clear 
off the balance against them abroad. Exchange has been 
gradually approaching the specie point for months. Bills 
on England have been less in demand for the East India 
and China trade, partly because our ships in those seas 
have been employed on British and French account, and 
have taken bills on London and Paris in payment, gnd 
partly because they have found other profitable employ. 
ment there, and have bought return cargoes with the 
proceeds, instead of with letters of credit taken in this 
country. The consequence of all this has been the reduc- 
tion of the price of exchange gradually, as we just sai? 
to the specie point. This would have been under ~~” 
under ordinary circumstances, and been provid) -*#004, 
But when at the very moment of a blow <4 against. 
credit, the feverish state of the publ'- _* to Southern 
pelitical panic-makers at the © 
panic-makers at the North, t* 





at the conclusion that a commercial crisis was the cause 
of it. The real cause was that nobody bought his bills 
because nobody wanted them. We have not been buying 
railroad iron, and have none to pay for. The East India 
and China merchant had been getting on very well without 
placing funds in England to meet the drafts of his agents 
in China and Calcutta. The dry-goods people had been 
Sore-handed, and paid up their indebtedness. So when 
the produce-dealer came into the market with his bills, 
there was nobody to buy. “Buy, or I fail,” he said 

“Sell lower,” was the answer, “or draw for specie.’ 

The last process was too slow for him, and so bills went 
down till capitalists could be found who could muster 
courage to take them, and draw the specie with a profit 
of 5 or 6 per cent. in thirty days. If men had not been 
frightened, they would have seen it was the prosperity of 
the country, not its adversity, into which they were thus 
plunged so suddenly as to take away their breaths. 

Probably this state of things will take them as much by 
surprise as it has us, and they will be as much at a loss 
to understand it as we have been, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. But they will “get the hang of it” when they 
find the current of specie taking an unwonted direction. 
Perhaps, frightened by political portents they cannot 
comprehend, the first impulse will be to send back Amer 
ican stocks and bonds. So much the better. The stock 
market will be depressed again, but the result will be that 
American indebtedness will be to American capitalists, 
and when the storm is over we can open a new acceunt 
if need be. If they do net send back stocks and bonds, 
they will specie, and we shall have more money than we 
know what to do with. 

This commercial crisis, so far as it is purely com- 
mercial, will thus soon right itself. The South is already 
thinking the sober second theught as to her threat of not 
paying her debts. So far as she cannot pay them, some of 
us must take the consequences. So far as she can, she 
is trying already. No man who knows enough to buy a 
pair of plantation shoes for a dollar, to sell again at a 
dollar and a half, is fool enough to believe that the game 
of not paying at all isa wise one. Whether he buys of 
us or of somebody else, he must maintain his credit, if he 
hopes to be trusted in future. The South will come to her 
senses on this as on some other matters before she is 
many weeks older. That opens the question of the 
political panic, and we hope to show next week that there 
is as little reason to be alarmed at that as at the com- 
mercial crisis. The subject will keep warm enough for 
discussion for some time yet, and the community will be 
in a better frame of mind to look at it coolly, and then 
they will see that they have been alarmed at a hideous 
shadow. 


The Banks and the Panic. 


The eminently wise action of the City Banks has killed the 
panic; and with that, something equally important. It has 
prevented the cry of exultation which would have been set up 
by the Southern and the Northern Democratic press. “ We have 
done it.” ‘We have prostrated the credit of the Northern 
banks and that of all Northern merchants.” ‘‘ Behold the conse- 
quences of resisting the dictation of the South.” 

This has been happily prevented; and with it the salvation 
of all credit by the bold action of the banks, who, recollecting 
the consequences of their own timidity in 1857, instituted a 
different policy, and one as successful as the contrary policy of 
1857 was unsuccessful. 

On Wedneeday last, the officers of the banks of the city of New 
York met at the Merchants’ Bank, and adopted resolutions, of 
which the following is an official account: 


At a meeting of the officers of the banks of the city of New 
York, at the Merchants’ Bank, on Wednesday, the 2lst of No- 
vember, 18€0, the following proceedings were unanimously 
adopted, viz. : 

In order to enable the banks of the city of New York to ex- 
pand their loans and discounts, and also for the purpose of facil- 
itating the settlement of the exchanges between the banks, it is 
proposed that eny bank in the Clearing-House Association may, 
at its option, deposit with a Committee of five perscns—to be ap- 
pointed for that purpose—an amount of its bills receivable, 
United States stocks, Treasury notes, or stocks of the state of 
New York, to be approved by said Committee, who shal! be au- 
thorized to issue thereupcn te said depositing oank certificates of 
deposit, bearing interest at 7 per cent. per annum, in denomina- 
tions of five and ten thousand dollars each, as may be desired, to 
an amount equal to seventy-five per cent. of such deposit. These 
certificates may be used in settlement of balances at the Clear- 
ing-House, for a period of thirty days after the date hereof, and 
they shall be received by creditor banks during that period, 
daily, in the same proportion as they bear to the aggregate 
amount of the debtor balances paii at the €learing-House. The 
interest which may accrue upon these certificates shall, at the 
expiration of the thirty days, be apportioned among the banks 
which shall have held them during that time, 

The securities deposited with said Committee as above-named 
sha)l be held by them in trust as a special deposit, pledged for 
the redemption of the certificates issued thereupon, 

The Committee shall be authorized to exchange any portion of 
said securities for an equn! amount of others, to be approved by 
them at the request of the depositing bank, and shall have power 
to demand additional security, either by an exchange or an 
increased smount, at their discretion. 

The amount of certificates which this Committee may issue as 
above, sha)] not exceed five million dollars 

This agreement shall be binding upon the Clearing-Honse 
Association when assented to by three-fourths of ite members, 

Resolved, That in order to accomplish the purpose set forth in 
this agreement, the specie belonging to the associated banks 
shal) be considered and treated as a common fund for mutual 
aid and protection, and the Committee shall have power to 
equalize the same by assessment or otherwise. 

For this purpose statements shall be made to the Committee of 
the condition cf erch bank on the morning of every day before 
commencement of business, which shall be sent with the ex- 
changes to the manager of the Clearing-Houee, specifying the | 

1, Loans and discounts. } 

2. Deposits. 

3. Loan certificates, 

4. Specie. 

Resolved, That after the Ist of February next, every bank in 
the Clearing-Hovuse Association shall have on hand at all times, 
in specie, an amount equal to one-fourth of its net liabilities, ani 
any bank whose specie shall fall below that proportion shall 
not make loans or discounts until their position is re establish- 
ed, ard we, as members of the Clearing-House Association, agree 
that we will not continue to exchange with any bank which 
will show by its successive weekly statements that it has vio- 
lated this agreement. 

The Chairman appointed the following named gentlemen as 
the Committee : 

Moees Taylor of the City Bank. 

James Punnett of the Bank of America. 

R. W. Howes of the Park Bank. 

A. 8S. Frazer of the Seventh Ward Bank, 

Charles P. Leverich of the Bank of New York, 


Adjeurned. 
W. T, Hooxer, Secretary. JOHN A, STEVENS, Chairman, 
This policy was carried out immediately. On the day follow- 
ing and on Saturday the banks discounted ten millions of 
dollars, or over three times their receipts. From personal visits 
made to the leading banks, we have ascertained the following 
to be the actual figures of their discounts on those two days: 
Bank of Commerce 
American Exchange Bank...........sseeesses 
Metropolitan Bank........-....--++seeeeeecees 
Bank of America 
Merchants’ Bank : 
Bank of the Republic............-eee.00005 
ee TTT TE TTT ee 
Bank of New York.... 
Manhattan Bank 
Bank of the State..... S6enetdatstesbaccsd eeee<isbens 
Continental Bank 


Corn Exchange Bank.......... bance cvcessonceer Sa 


Ce ee ee seeesee 88,365,006 
Forty-two other banks, estimated at least.....-...... 1,700,000 
erccessces Po crcrce cascoeeccenscesececs oceeeeee 

This prompt action was immediately felt. It inspired confi- 
dence all round. Private capitalists were more ready to use 
their funds. There was no disposition to withdraw funds for 
private safe keeping. The merchants obtain all the acoommc- 
dation they are possibly entitled to, and even more than usual; 
and mercantile credit is thus upheld. 

The unwise action of the banks south of New York meets thes 
with a direct reproof. Boston follows New York, and New Eng- 
land and New York together form thus a solid barrier against the 
inroad of any Southern-made panic. 

The City banks, it will be observed, throw their specie into a 
common fund, to be managed by a Committee, consisting of the 
most energetic and discreet of the bank officers; and thus form 
a unit power strong as the Bank of England, when Governmental 
limitations are removed, as they generally are, in times of great 
financial fear and pressure. 

Ne bank will run another, as was the case in 1857, when 
it was a race which could save the most gold in its coffers; and 
the merchants won’t run the banks as in 1857, seeing their secu- 
rity lies in maintaining the banks. The banks have, as we rec- 
ommended laet week, resolved to sink or swim with the mercan- 
tile community, and this apparent abandonment of their own 
immediate interest, as too often interpreted, will saveall, They 
will be saved by the very assistapce they afford. Parting with 
their life means their own salvation. They live by the help 
they give. One distinction stands out prominently between the 
present and the crisis of 1887. Then we were losing gold for 
export. Now we do not, but are accumulating gold. The do- 
mestic exchanges are in favor of us as well as the foreign. 

The returns rendered by the banks of last week, as published 
on Tuesday, are not a true exponent of their present condition. 
It is to be recollected that these returns are made up for every 
week ending on Saturday evening, and a daily average is shown 
for that week. Now, this week—so reported—only includes two 
days of the action of the banks on their newly adopted policy. | 
Early in the week, most of the banks—and all with one or two 
exceptions, viz., the banks of America and Republic—contracted 
severely. They had before them the probability of a suspension, 
and were about to increase that stringent action, when they 
were called to their senses by the public press, and by the advice 


L 





of the most judicious among them. Consequently, four days out 
of the six were days of contraction, and only two of re-expansion, 
The true exponent of the condition will be found ‘- ~ 4 
for the current weck, ending Saturd* < <2 ea retarns 
when a very great increase 57, way night, the Ist December, 
The specie average will Of Sank loans will be exhibited. 
will, we understand -¢ one common to all the banks, and 
thes ‘ notwithste- , not be less than 20 # cent. of bank liabili- 
in ape _~ «nding the great expansion, for gold is pouring 
> ~ them from the interior. The batik deposits will also 
-0W & large increas... The increase of discounts will, therefore, 
be made on sure grounds, acodmpanied as its very consequence 
be 0 ICT’ ase of specie atid deposits. 
2. ewenty days receipt of gold are expected from Eng- 
-, in payment of shipments of cotton and grain, for which our 
amports, so moderate of late, are not sufficient to liquidate. 
There is no great demand for foreign ex in conse- 
quence of this limitation of imports. But a ‘market has been af- 
forded for legitimate English credits by the timely action of the 
banks, who agreed to purchase $8,500,000 of sterling exchange. 
The offer itself sufficed, for immediately the regular exchange 
houses bought more freely of the bills that offered, giving 
better prices than the Bank Cot Offered. The enterptise is 








sterling exchange have been disposed of at 102, 103, and 104, 
peers iy mK Commercial bills sell at 100 to 102. 





in a healtby way, if speculation on American account be not in- 
dulged in, and buy all that can be paid for. 

The Banks of France and England are losing specie rapidly, 
and consequently the rates of discount are rising there. The 
Bank of England has raised its rate from 4 to 5 @ eent., the 
Bank ef France to 44 ; and we shall doubtless soon have ad- 
vices of a further advance of 1 or 2 @ cent. They must 
bave specie, and they will go on increasing 


home. They have to import it all. 

that a good one, must come round before this state of things 
can change. The recent crisis here has, we understand, led 
to the countermanding of orders for the spring ; and there 
is a probability that dur spring imports may be short of the de- 
mand. 

Our politico-economical troubles, however, may be considered 
over, as regards New York and the East and West. Excite- 
ment will be transferred soon wholly to Washington. We have, 
by means of the banks, achieved a victory second only to that 
of the election of Lincoln, for we have put dowa and trampled 
under foot the treason of Democratic panic-makers, howled on 
as it was by the Government and the satanic press. 


New York Central Railroad. 


Total debt, two-thirds of which does not mature until 
1883, (and amply provided for by a stnking fund 
—the capital of which is now about $1,140,000, and 
increasing nearly $200,000 per annum) the aver- 
age interest being 6 3-10 per cent., amounts to.. 14,333,771 21 
Whole capital and debt $38,333,771 21 
The financial year closes September 36th. The gross earnings 
of the road, for the eight years since its consolidation,* and ead- 
ing September 30, 1860, have been $52,685,406 98. This amount 
averages per annum $6,585,675 87. 
The entire earpings for the year ending Sept. 30, 
oe $6,952,210 06 
Same for year ending Sept. 30, 1859, were only.... 6,200,848 82 


Increase of gross earnings in 1860 beyond 1859,.... $751,361 24 
or over 3 per cent. upon the capital stock of the Company. 

The regular annual report made by the directors to the last 
Legislature, and attested to by Erastus Corning, the Presideat, 
states that the net earnings for the year ending Sept. 30, 1859, 
were over 7 per cent. on the amount of the capital stock of the 
Company, out of which a 7 per cent, dividend (4 per cent, in 
February, 1859, and 3 per cent. in August, 1859) was declared. 
The Company always has on hand, and not included in its bal- 

ance sheet, in wood and materials for repairs...$1,000,000 00 
Besides which the “ Income Aceount” of the Com- 

pany shows a credit surplas balance brought 

down after the closing of that account—30th Sept , 

1859—of the sum of oe +++ 091,619,150 55 

This balance consists of Buffalo and State Line R. R. Co. 
stock, cash in bank, in the hands of agents, etc. Now as the 
Company the past year, with three-fourths of a million dollars 
increased earnings, has paid but 6 instead of 7 ® cent. dividend, 
this credit surpius balance brought down and on hand 30th Sept., 
1860, should be largely increased— thereby more rapidly increas- 
ing the means and certainty of a more rapid discharge of the 
Company’s debts. 

There are those who believe the Road will increase its earn- 
ings by an average gain of nearly $100,000 a month during the 
present fiscal year over last. The month of October has already 
shewn over that. The six months, from lst Nov., 1860, to Ist 
May, 1861, (within which canal navigation is closed, ) consider 


Honey Market. 

Thanks to the bold action of the banks, confidence has re- 
tarned, at least measurably, and good mercantile paper enjoys 
a market. 

Paper passes more freely in bank at 7 per cent., 60 to 90 days ; 
and 4 months indorsed paper passes outside of bank at 8 to 10 per 
cent., according to the appreciation of the paper, and single 
names 9@12 first class, and 18 per cent. second class. 

Call loans move at 7 per cent. to borrowers of good standing 

The domestic exchanges are such as to secure a steady flow of 
specie to the city. Foreign exchange is irregular at 102@105 
for 60 day sterling, and 5.30@5.40 for francs. The extreme de 
pression in the New York stock market was being recovered 
frem, but with great irregularity in prices, which are by no 
means steady. The California mail brings in $1,200,000 this 
week, which is all gone into bank. 

English Money Market. 

The Bank of England has raised its rate of discount to 5 per 
cent., im consequence of the withdrawal of £300,000 sterling for 
the Bank of France, which was to be followed by $800,000 more. 
Consols were 93% @93%. 

French Money Market. 

The Bank of France has raised its rateof discount from 4@t# 

per cent. The Bank lost 5 millions specie in October. The 


drain of specie was heavy, both on the Banks of England and 
France. with a prospect of continuance, s0 as to lead to the 
conclusion that still higher rates would be resorted to. 


THE WEEKLY PRESS. 
A New Volume—1861. 


THE WEEKLY PRESS 

has been established on a secure and permanent foundation, 
and is a marvelous example of the degree of favor which 
a rightly eonducted 
LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND NEWS JOURNAL 
can receive at the hands of a liberal and enlightened public. 

The POLITICAL course of THE WEEKLY PRESS need not 
be enlarged upon. Independent, steady, and fearless, it has 
battled, unwaveringly and zealously, in defense ef the 

RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE 

against EXECUTIVE USURPATION, and unfair and tyrannical 


legislation; évér declaring and adhering to the doctrine that 
POPULAR SOVERSIGNTY constitutes the fundamental basis 
of our free institutions. 

The LITERARY character of THE WEEKLY PRESS, now 
universally acknowledged to be of an elevated stamp, shall not 
only maintain its present high standing, but shall be enhanced 
by important and valuable contributions from able writers. 
The Proprietor may justly claim that no head of a family need 
hesitate to let its columns go under the notice of any member of 
his household. 

The general features of the paper, in addition to its POLITI- 
CAL AND NEWS DEPARTMENTS, will be Poetry, Sketches, 
Biography, and Original and Selected Tales, adapted, in their va- 
riety, to the tastes of both sexes and all ages. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Due care will be taken to furnish our readers with correct and 
reHable reports of the produce and cattle markets, made up to 
the latest hour. 
In a word, it will be the endeavor of those concerned to make 
THE WEEKLY PRESS continue a favorite FAMILY JOURNAL, 





| embodying all the characteristics of a carefully prepared news- 


paper. 
AGF Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. 


TERMS: 
One Copy, one year....... Sebkh pabenedatess ahoseate babe 
Three Copies, one year 
Five Copies, ome year.............. pesnndedeeseecbegedeks 
Ten Copies, one year -+++12 00 
Twenty Copies, to one address, at the rate of $1 per annum.20 00 
Twenty Copies, to address of each subseriber 





ing our “‘ bounteous harvest” and foreign demand, must come 
very near, if not quite, up to that estimate. Some of the winter 
months last winter did not reach $400,000 gross earnings. 

We will venture an estimate for this year which none familiar 
with the subject cam gainsay : 
Thus earnings for year ending 30th Sept., 1860, can 

hardly be less than 
Deduct 53% per cent. of gross earn- 

ings, the average amount which the 

officers of the Company state is sufli- 

cient for annual expenses $4,012,500 00 
For interest, contribation to sinking 

fund, and rents as annually required 1,146,8)3 39 


$5,159,313 39 
Estimated surplus applicable to div- 


idends in year closing 30th Sept., 1861........... $2,340,685 61 
or 9% per cent. on $24,€00,000— the capital of the Company. 

By reference to all the printed reports made annually to the 
Legislature, and now before us, the above remarks and estimates 
are fwly warranted. 

The annual meeting for the election of Directors occurs at Al- 
bapy,on the 12th of December next, when the usual annual 
exhibit will be made. At the last annual meeting. the 
Directors declared their dividend, payable the following Febu- 
ary ; and since the Company, as has been shown, has on hand an 
ample sinking fund— keeps, as it should, a large amount in wood 
and material for repairs, besides a very liberal surplus balance 


Any person sending us a Club of Twenty or more, will be 


| entitled to an extra copy. We continue to send THE WEEKLY 


PRESS to Clergymen for $1. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded to those who request them. 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms always 
cash in advance. All letters to be addressed to 


John W. Forney, 


No. 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 626 


Concentrated Leaven, 
FOR MAKING 
Bread, Tea-Cakes, 
All Kinds of Pastry, Etc., 


MANUFACTURED BY 








ED. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 


Proprietors ef Shawmut Chemical Works, 


to the eredit of ‘Income Account,” ought not its stockholders, | 


when the road is earning net over 8 per cent. per annum, and ac- 
comulating in addition the most liberal supplies and surplus | 


balanees, to ask its Directors to increase the dividends some- 
what commensurate with the liberal business, which “ the regular 
laws of supply and demand” have forced upon it. 


We cannot bat award to Mr. Corning great financial ability, | 


as the head manager, in conducting this the greatest earning 


Railroad of America. Commercially, the New York Central | 


Railroad is good, destined to increase largely in value, and re- 
sume its former rate of dividend, As a thoroughfare property, 


in ite future prospects the Road is unequaled by any other on this | 
continent, Ite stockholders have no fears that the career of the | 


old Pennsylvania United States Bank, nor that of the Ohio 


Life and Trust Company, will be written upon the frontleta of | 


the New York Central Railroad. For more than a quarter of a 
century the writer has watched the building of the seven lesser 
consecutive lines between Albany and Buffalo, from which, 
consolidated, the present company was farmed, and it is not too 
much to say that the present annual earnings of the Central 
Sully equal the original cost of those seven ‘original fiat-bar 
Roads. 

Senseless secession can never disturb the business of this Road, 


No. 33 India street, Boston. 


CONCENTRATED LEAVEN is the result of careful chemical 
research. 

Bread of all binds made by using it is light, more digestible 
and nutritious, hasan agreeabie, natural taste, le lesa liable to 
sour, will retain its moisture longer than by any other process, 
| andthe whole preparation for the oven need not exceed ten 
| minutes. 

It is not perishable, and is available in places and at times 
when yeast is not within reach. as at sea. In ai! climates, and 
| under all circumstances, it may be adopted, thus obviating all 
difficulty of precuring yeast or other ferment, which is frequent- 
ly of an inferior quality, rendering the bread more or less un- 
wholesome. 

Itis valuable as regards economy, es a saving is effected in 
the flour of not less than 16 per cent. In the common process, 
| much of the saccharine of the flour is lost by being coaverced 

into carbonic acid gas,and the waste is incurred solely for the 
| purpose of generating gas to raise the dough. By using C>ncen- 
| trated Leaven this waste is avoided, and the gas obtained in a 

manner equally efficacious. Fermentation destroys a part of 
the flour or meal ; a barrel of flour, weighing 19% pounds, which 
| ordinarily makes about 250 pounds of bread, gives by this pro- 
ots 290 pounds, thus effecting a very important saving. By 
| conformity to the directions on each package, any person capa- 
| ble of ordinary attention may conduct the process, and the re- 
sult will invariably be highly satisfactory. 


however needlessly it may affect the panic-stricken in causing | 


them to part with its stock, at the present unnecessary deprecia- | 


tion of its value. 
One or two vacancies now exist in the Board of Direction. 
May we suggest an early meeting on the part of the very large 


amount of the stock held in this city, with the view of namingone | 


or more persons, to be elected to the Direction 12th December 
ensuing, who shall be pledged to vote for increased dividends, in 
order that its stockholders may share some portiom of its very 
liberally increased net earnings? 


* The Central stock is frequently called “the consol of the 
market.” We know of no better reason for comparing it to the 
consolidated debt of the British Empire, than the fact that its 
capital and debt are a consolidation of several roads inw one. 


Dry Goods. 


The transactions in dry goods have been light on the whole, | 
yet there has been a fair demand from the East, North, and | 


West ; and, making due allowance for the high rates ofexchange, 
the collections are remarkably good. Merehants feel it a deep 
moral obligation to pay. Trade in the interior of the West never 
was better, and the leading dry-goods houses are receiving many 
orders for seasonable goods. Domestic goods are principally 
active for deliveries of previously given orders. In prints there 
is little doing, but prices are steady for desirable styles, Cotton 
shirtings and sheetings, brown and bleached, are in moderate 
demand for the distributing trade. Stocks show no accumula- 
tion, but the orders for future delivery are fast running out. 
Prices are steady. In drills the export demand is light, and there 
is some accumulation making of stock. The China demand has 
been oversupplied. Cotton Cuck is inactive, stock large, but 
prices without change. Shawls move moderately. Long shawls 
enjoy the preference, and many orders for future delivery have 
yet to be filled. Square shawls suitable for the South are with- 


out inquiry. Fancy cassimeres are dull; and mostdescriptions | 
of woolens are inactive, but without pressure to sell, in spite of 
alarge overstock. Cloths and doeskins and satinets are rather 


weak. The demand for delaines is mostly over—leaving, how- | om, and bake in quick oven. 


ever, but aslight stock. Ginghams are in good supply, but dull. 

In foreign goods the demand slumbers. The stock of seasona- 
ble goods is much reduced, and is very small, In view of the 
troubles at home, and the anticipated troubles in England and 
France, the importers are inclined to be very cautious The 
goods now arriving are going into public warehouse. French 
staple silks are in steady demand at steady prices, but other 
kinds are inactive at wholesale. Broche shaw!s sell moderately. 


There appears no disposition to sacrifice prices on any goodsin | 
surplus. French cloths, suitable for the season, are in great de- 
mand. German cloths, of the lower kinds generally used, are not | 


freely wanted. The clothing trade is depressed, from the state 
of the Scuthern trade, which usually is active at this season. 
— staple goods are steady in price, with a moderate de- 
mand. 

The | payne trade do not bey me and only partially suffer 
ke e state of things in the 
active. 


There is great disposition to restrict new obligations just now, 
but the removal of the restrictions in the discount market, ren- 
dering good paper more readily negotiable, is reawaking the 
desire to sell. The payments due from the North and North- 
west in December ané Jsniary will not be very large: 

Under the present circumstances, moderation in imports is 
very desirable, so as not to change the foreign exchanges ad- 
versely to the country. 


Imports and Exports. 

The following are the official tables of cne trade of the port for 
the week and since Jan, lst: 

RTS. 

For the Week— 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Dry goods... ..+..-sss+00 $344.222 $811,988 $941,718 
General merchandise... 1,089,316 2,505,259 1,696,237 

Total for the week.... $1,433,538 $3,317,247 $2,637, 
Previously reported..... 131,120,476 206,635,929 204,807 


Since Jan. Ist........ $122,554,014 $212,153,176 $207 ,444,955 
Exports or Propuce snp MERCHANDISE. 

For the week....... esccce 

Previously reported. 


Since Jan. Ist... 








748,936 $1,405,276 
55,232,354 57,828,436 





913.443 
43,151,147 
+ ss sneees$$23j081,618 $67,139,656 $43,164,590 

Suspension ef Banks. 
The banks of South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
and Pennsylvania have resorted to suspension cf specie pay- 


ments as their mode of sustaining credit. We are surprised 
that the banks of Philadelphia should have taken such a step, 











a safe and profitable one, for returns can be obtained within a few 
Weeks in specie, at handsome differences. Large sume of bank- 


98 She wetund stats of fdrge doce Rot poem to Justify it 


CERTIFICATE FROM DR. HAYES, 
ASSAYER TO THE STATE OF MASSACRUSETTS. 


I have analyzed the Concentrated Leaven, manufactured by 
Messrs. Edwin Chamberlin & Co., with reference to its purity 
and efficiency of action in producing the effect of yeast in dis- 
tending dough, and thereby rendering it fit for making vread. 
| This article is skillfully compoundea from perfectly pure mate- 
| rials. Itraises the dough without consuming the sugar or any 
| other principle in the flour, perfectly; and the same weight of 
| flour will produce more sweet, palatable bread than can be ob- 

tained through the aid ef yeast; while for cakes and pastry it 
| is invaluable, as it savesali risk and much time of the pastry- 

cook. The experiments made by me confirm the statements of 
the manufacturers, and prove this compound worthy of public 
approval and extended use, Respectfully, 

A. A. HAYES, State Assayer, 


HOW TO USE IT. 
BREAKFAST AND TEA ROLLS, 

Three tea-spoonfuls of Leay«n to one quart of flour; mix 
thoroughly by passing two or tree times through a sieve ; rub 
in a piece of butter of half the size of an egg, and make the 
peste with cold milx or water (milk is preferable) barely stiff 
enough to permit rolling out. Muchkneading should be avoided. 
Cut into desired form, and place immediately in a hot oven and 
bake quickly. 


LOAF BREAD. 
The same proportion of Leaven and Fiour sifted together as 
| above; omit the butter; and make the paste thick enough to 
knead into a loaf, and bake immediately in a slow oven. 





outh. The city trade is rather | 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 
Flour and milk sufficient to make one quart of batter; add one 


egg ; then three tea-spoonfuls of Leaven ; beat toa froth and 
| cook quick. 


SPONGE CAKE. 


Two cups of white sugar, beaten with the yolks of six eggs— 
whites of six eggs beaten to a froth ; then beat all tegether ; add 
three cups of siftea flour, one cup of water, and three tea-spoons- 
fuls of Leaven ; flavor with two tea-spooufuls of essence ef lem- 


CORN CAKE, 


One pint each of flour and Indian meal, and three tea-spoon- 
fals of Leaven, well sifted together ; add one gill of molasses 
and two eggs ; mix them with milk, and bake in a slow oven. 


CUP CAKE. 


Five cups of flour and three tea-spoonfale of Leaven, sifted to- 
gether; add one cup of butter, two of sugar, and two eggs, all 


| beattogether ; mix with milk ; then add a cup of currants, and 


spice to suit the taste. Bake about half an hour, 


LADIES’ CAKE. 


Three-quarters of a pound of flour and four tea-spoonfuls of 
Leaven, sifted together ; ope pound of sugar and six ounces of 
| butter, beaten to a cream ; the whites of eight eggs, well beaten, 
and juice of one lemon ; mix with milk, 


WEBSTER CAKE. 


Five cups of flour, three tea-spoonfals of Leaven, three cups of 
sugar, one of butter, one of milk, and two eggs; fruit and spice 
to the taste. Bake about ha)’ an hour, 


See directions in each package fot making Graham bread, 

Boston brown bread, dumplings, Chambers-street cake, sponge 

| cake, jumbles, election cake, soft-sugar gingerbread, hard-sagar 

gingerbread, silver cake, doughnuts, batter pudding, johaoy- 

cake, gold cake. Japanese cake, apple padding, Highlaad cake, 
Union cake, and every variety of paetry 

For sale by all the principal Grocers and Druggiste. 

GEO. H. BATES, 


olesale Agent, 
‘ No. 189 Pearl st.. New York. 
REA AINS FOR FARMS!!! TWO 
am ARMS FOR SALE!! 
Subscriber, desirous of moving West, offers for sale his 
residence in Owego, Tioga co., New York. It contains about 100 
woodland. It isin view of Owego—2% miles east— 


uehanna River. N.Y.and ER. R. less 
lature has made it most beautiful, and it 





| 
| ' 


Terms made easy. +: “ps — a 
subscriber, through the Owe 0, or ca 
sappy: pont oman %. B. DANIELS. 








‘The Tribune for 1861. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The XXth Volume of Tus Weexty Tarsunt commenced with 
the issue of Sept. Ist. During the patt year Tas Tarsuwe has 
been obliged to devote quite a large proportion of its space to 
Politics, but we shall soon be able to forego Political discussion 
a)most eatirely, for months if not for yesrs, and devote nearly 
all our columns to subjects of less intense, but more abiding, 
interest. Among these we mean to pay especial atrention to 
I, Epvcation.— The whole subject of Education, both Popular 
and General, will be discussed in our culamas throughout the 
year 1861, and we hope to elicit in that diseussion some of the 
profoundest thinkers and the ablest instructors ia our country. 
It is at once our hope and our resolve that the cause of Educa- 
tion shall receive an impetus frum the exertions of Taz Tarong 
in its behalf during the year 1661. ; 
Il. AoricuLrons.— We have been compelled to restrict our 
elucidations of this great interest throughout 1860, and shall 
endeavor to atone therefor in 1861. Whatever discovery, dedac- 
tion, demonstration, is calculated to render the reward of labor 
devoted to cultivation more ample or more certain, shall receive 
prompt and full attention. 
Ill. Manxvractvaes, Erc.- We hail every invention or enter- 
prise whereby American Capitel and Labor are attracted to and 
advantageously employed in any department of Manufactaring 
or Mechanical Industry as a real contribution to the Pablic 
Weal, insuring ampler, steadier, more coavenient, more remu- 
nerating markets to the Farmer, with fuller employment and 
better wages to the Laborer. The progress of Mining, Iron- 
Making, Steel-Making, Cloth Weaving, etc., etc, in our country 
and the world, shall be watched ard reported by us with an 
earnest and active sympathy. 
IV. Forgren Arrams. —- We employ the best correspondents in 
London, Paris, Turin, Berlin, and other Evropean Capitals, to 
transmit us early and accurate advices of the great changes 
there silently but certain)y preparing. In spite of the pressure 
of Domestic Politics, oar News from the Old World is now varied 
and ample ; but we shall have to render it more perfeet during 
the eventful year jurt before us. 
V. Home Nzuws.- We empioy regular paid correspondents in 
California, at the Isthmus of Darien, in the Recky Mountain 
Gold Region, and wherever else they seem requisite, From the 
more accessible portions of our own country, we derive our in- 
formation nainly from the multifarious co:respondents of the 
Associated Press, from our exchanges, aud the occasional letters 
of intelligent friends. We aim to print the cheapest general 
newspaper, with the fullest and most authentic sammary of 
useful intelligence that isanywhereafforded. Hoping to‘‘ make 
each day a critic on the last,” and priot a better and better paper 
from year to year, as our means are steadily enlarged through 
the generous co-operation of our mary well-wishers, we solicit, 
and shall labor to deserve, a continuance of public favor. 
TERMS. 

DarLy Tripune (SLA issues per anoum).. 

Semt Werkiy (104 . ) 

Wrrk.y ( 52 bd 8 

To CLuns—Semi- Weekly : Two Copies for 65, Five for $11 25, 
Ten copies to one address for $20, and any larger number at 
the latter rate. For a club of Twenty an extra copy will be 
sent. Fora club of Forty we send Tar Damy Tamuse gratis one 
year. 

Weekly : Three copies for 85, Eight copies for $1@, and any 
larger number at the rate of $1 20 each per annum, the paper 
to be addressed to each subscriber. To clubs of Twenty we send 
ap extra copy. 

Twenty copies to one address for $20, with one extra to him 
who sends us the club. For each club of One Handred, Tag 
DatLy Tripune will be eent gratis for one year. 

When drafts can be procured it is much safer than to remit 
Bank Bills. The name of the Post-Office and State should in all 
cases be plainly written. 

Payment always in advance. 
THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Naseau st, 

New York, 


Addres« 


625-628 


FOLK-SONGS. 
The Perfect Gift-Book 


FOR THANK@&GIVING, 
rOR CHRIsTMA3, 
AND NEW YEAR'S. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
No. 124 GRAND SCREET, NEW YORK, 
Hus pow ready 
THE SBOOND THVUSAND OF THE 


Folk-Songs: 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN PHEMS, MADE FOR THE POPULAR 
HEART, 
BY J. We PALMER, 
Upwards of sixty original illustrations, exquisite in 
executioa, 
FAC-SIMILES OF THE ORIGINAL AUTOGEs PH 
POEMS, 

By Hood, (The Song of the Snirt,”) Tennyson, Bryant, Leigh 
Hunt, Longfellow, Barry Cornwall, Holmes, Kingsley, 
Paine, (* Home, Sweet Home. ’) Whittier, Brown- 
ing, Lowell, Emerson. Wiilis,and Piakoeyg. 
Expressly contributed to unis work by the pets or their friends, 





design and 


PIES OF FIFTEEN PAMOUS 


IN ONE VOLUME, ROYAL OCTAVO, 
Printed on the finest tinged paper, a 
Cambridge 
And stperbly bound in Tarkey morocco, richly gilt 
tique morocco and morocee elegant. Price 
in @ peat box, $10 
In this voiume it has been the editor’s purpose to bring to- 
gether over two hundred famous and favorite pieces of a purely 
sympathetic and emotioval character —pvems which, having won 
the unqualified praise of refined criticiem, possers also a peculiar 
charm for the popular beart. The reader will recogaize many a 
rare old bit of poesy, which, though affectionately remembered, 
he would have been at a loss where te looa for. The designs ex- 
hibit rare beauty and ori, inelity. Among the artists are— 
CHURCH, EaSTMAN, JOHNSON. KENSCTT, 
MvENTEE, HILL, BARRY, EYTINGE. BOUGHTON, 
DARLEY, McOONOUGH, McLENAN, WALUIN, 
HOPPIN, PAKSUONS, MEFFER!, HENNESSY, NAST, and 
others. 


t the Riverside presg 


Alse, in ar 
of each style, put up 


From Tas ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

“It is beyond a question the handsomest and most tasteful 
volume ever preduced in America. We cao speak from our own 
knowledge of the length of labor an! the loving care that have 
been devoted to it, and the resultis: a gift boos, unique in its 
Way, &nC suited to all seasons aid testes.” 

From Tae New Yoru Onseavenr. 

“ Fach of these exquisite engravings are real gems of art, and 
will bear the closest exam'nation, not only ae illustrations of the 
beautital poems they accompany, Dut as specimens of the per 
fection which our artists have reached The fac-simile poems 
from manuscripts, furrished by the authors, are a curious 
study, full of imterest. Tne volume will be a househoid treasure.”” 

Frou Tue N. Y. Tareure. 

“A perfect gallery of characteristic. graphic gems, being each 
executed con amore, in illustration of a6 macy choice poems, 
besides fac-similes of the autograph ecrigiaals of some of the 
most famous fugitive verses in the English language. Every 
piece is a jewel, and the whole is invented to exemplify the 
highest uses of poetry in its mixsion * te stir, to soothe, to elevate,’ 
by bringing into one focus the scattered rays of ‘light divine, 
in which the spirit of a rg has tnvested the nearest and dearest 
relations of daily life. The printing of this work has never 
been equaled,” 

From Tat N. Y. EvAncs.ist. 

“This is a king among the Gift-Bouks; when truth is married 
to beauty, purity of thought to grace of expression, tenderness 
of feeling to softly flowing numbers, the ear aod the soul are 
alike charmed with the exquixite melody—such is the general 
character of the Folk-songs of which thie royal volume is com- 
posed.” 

From Tuk N. Y. IppDErENDENT. 

“We are a: & loss whether most to admire the taste, variety, 
and richness of the poctic selections—the daintiness of the 
typography—each page wearing the impress of hand-work 
more skillful and true than the best mecnanism of the printer’s 
art—or the illustrations designed py such arviets as Charch, 
Johnson, Kensett, Dariey, Barry, Hoppin, and execated with 
the nicest points of the engraver. The whole impression of the 
volume is that of taste, refinement, elegance ” 

Copies sent by mail or express, freight paid, on receipt ef 
626 


~ FINE ARTS. 


International Art Iuastitution, 
No. 694 BRUADWAY, 
WM, AUFERMANN, 
Director. 





COB. OF FOURTH STREET, 
New York. 


—_ 

The Professors of the Acapgmizs or Dusion at Berlin, Duessel- 
dorf. Mupich, aod Dresden, in Germany, have long been desirous 
of making the American pubiic acquainted with the Works of 
their Living Artists of eminence and they have floally concluded 
to establish a permanent Exhibition of Paintings in the city of 
New York. For that purpose, they have made arrangement 
with Mr. AUPERMANN to act as Director of this new Institation. 

The Collection of Paintings now presented to the pablic, is one 
of the finest and most valuable ever exhibited in this country. 
It will be kept up by new accessions from time to time from the 
hands of Living Masters. 

Every painting exhibited wil! be offered for sale ; and in order 
to secure the public againet imposition, a Special Committee has 
been sppointed for each of the cities from which the peintings 
are sent. Nothing wiil be shipped to New York for exaibition 
wh ch has not first undergone the inspection of one of these Com 
mittees, and they will ecrupuiousiy reject every painting net 
particularly deserving of merit. At the head of these Commit- 
tees are the following well-known sames: 

Professor SCHRADER, } 
° Kreiscumar, 
. Max Pcumipt, 
Maver Von BAEMER, 
H. Eecure, 
Professor Em. Leutze, } 
s ANDR. ACHENBACE, | 
OC. Huraysr, 
J. W. Lawpiar, 
Professor Ropert Kummer, in Dresden. 
® BuRENER, e 
© Duets, in Munich. — 

By the adoption of the course thus marked cut, and which is 
specialty provided for in the contract between Mr, AUFERMANN 
and the various Academies, 


The International Art Institution 


he seme 
will be placed on the same footing snd conducted on t 
plan as the ‘Academies of Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Italy. 
amataes in the Fine Arts whe may be Gestrone, ° —— 
may reet sesured that ———— only oy be fo pn thu 
Jery, and they will be warranted as sec , 
minent Artists in America, England, France, Dagan. Ee 
land, and Italy have kindly offered their encouragement = 
institotion, by contributing their works to this Gallery, in — 
to mare it what it was intended to be—/nte rnational in the 
nee of the word. ; 
"Tehemetion in regard to prices may be had at the office. 
Open day and evening. Admission Twenty-five cents. 


626-670* 


in Berlin. 


in Duesseldorf. 





f@N AS 
G LADY WISHBS A srToaT v 
BAe in.some first-class school— is well versed hg ~ 
and all the English branches. Reliable reference given. ont 
dress W. L., Montpelier, Vermont. a 


URE! . 
A Crow on SA GIBITION, at No. 42 East Poarteset® st. 
Union square, WERTMULLER'S ORIGINAL PICTU 


DANAE. 








ADMITTANCE 25 cents. SEASON TICKETS 50 cen 
$40 
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VY MRF. ELIZ 


Tur face 
Rose up f 
To mark : 
With dail 
And yeti 


The tongv 
Smooth u 
And ever 
Made eac 
And yet n 


The heart 
Fer mine 
The stron 
With stea 


And yet u 


And cold | 
And deaf j 
And faller 
And here, 
\W> +} 


Breath fre 
As one a 

I sit and 

kleart-bare 
Whose 


— . 
And dare 
Lood nests 
-_ : 

To give aw 


And yet my 


ie my i 


So, lizard-lif 
And there t 


Sy days th 


A Voice 
Mor: sweet 
Of bees is s 
Than when 
The shucde 


Ge\'s Vo 
He sits upo 
And listens 
What babbl: 
The Days; 


He reigns a 
Systems bu 
Fair mists « 
Around Hin 
Ancient of 


He reigns be 
And having 
Beneath the 
He reigns tt 
©r rules wit 


By anguish 
I hear him 

Among the 
Blaspheme 
However ds 


—Take fron 
No moital ; 
O sipreme 
The sharp r 
Whose day 


Fer us, 

Thou know 
@rief may | 
Only the G 
I trust thee 


Whatever's 
We will not 
Perhaps th 
That Heave 
I praise The 


I praise The 
Ileve Thee 
Through da 
With empti 
I thank The 


And, having 
Being and s: 
As a child «4 
Bewn sume 
Smiling 








